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I.  WHY  WE  FOLLOW  HIM. — BY  A  TORY. 

A  WRITER  in  the  last  number  of  this 
Review,  when  giving  a  portraiture  of  Mr. 
('rladstone,  pointed  out  that  that  right 
honorable  gentleman  was  a  bundle  of 
persons  rather  than  one.  It  will  not,  I 
hope,  be  thought  a  very  gross  plagiarism 
if  I  say  that  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  fame 
may  be  divided  into  four  or  five  distinct 
reputations,  any  one  of  which,  in  the 
case  of  a  smaller  man,  would  be  thought 
enough  for  enduring  celebrity.  If  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  never  succeeded  in  making 
his  way  into  Parliament,  he  would  still, 
without  needing  to  add  another  volume 
to  the  books  he  has  written,  have  had  to 
be  taken  account  of  as  one  of  our  fore¬ 
most  men  of  letters.  Supposing  that, 
having  entered  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  had  not  attained  office,  he  would  yet 
have  always  been  remembered  as  the 
keenest  Parliamentary  debater  of  his 
time.  If  his  public  life  had  ended  in 
1852 — that  is,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
New  Scuss.— Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  2. 


century  ago — without  his  having  become 
a  Minister,  he  would  have  stood  record¬ 
ed  as  the  most  skilful  leader  of  an  Oppo¬ 
sition  which  our  history  has  known. 
Had  he  never  passed  a  measure  through 
Parliament,  he  must  have  been  referred 
to  by  all  political  thinkers  as  a  strikingly 
original  critic  of  our  Constitution.  Such 
trifles  as  that,  being  born  in  the  days  of 
dandyism,  he  ranked  among  the  leaders 
of  fashion  directly  after  he  was  out  of 
his  teens,  and  that  he  has  been  a  leading 
social  wit  his  whole  life  through,  may  be 
thrown  in  without  counting.  But  add 
the  above  items  together,  and  fill  in  the 
necessary  details,  and  what  a  startling 
result  we  have  ! 

It  is  very  obvious  that  I  cannot  here 
trace  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  career  in  de¬ 
tail.  The  chronicle  is  much  too  rich  for 
that.  The  better  plan  will  be  to  make 
the  subject  group  itself  around  three  or 
four  chief  topics — say  these  :  His  public 
consistency  ;  his  personal  relations  with 
Peel  and  other  leaders  ;  his  political  and 
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social  views  regarded  as  a  system  ;  and 
his  recent  foreign  policy. 

A  single  paragraph  may,  however,  be 
interposed,  just  to  bring  the  principal 
dates  together  in  a  w'ay  of  prospective 
summary.  Within  four  years’  time  from 
his  entering  the  House  of  Commons, 
which,  after  vain  attempts  at  High  Wy¬ 
combe,  Marylebone,  and  Taunton,  he 
did  in  1837  for  the  borough  of  Maid¬ 
stone,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  at  the  head  of 
a  party — "  The  New  England  Party.” 
The  group,  if  not  very  numerous,  drew 
as  much  public  attention  as  if  it  had 
been  of  any  size  we  like  to  name.  Lord 
John  Manners  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Smythe 
had  the  generosity  of  heart  and  the  keen¬ 
ness  of  insight  to  be  the  first  won  over 
by  him,  and  that  against  the  prejudices 
of  their  families.  Who  has  not  heard  of 
their  courageous  pilgrimage  to  the  Man¬ 
chester  Athenaeum  to  explain  to  Cotton¬ 
opolis  how  they  proposed  to  remake  the 
nation  ?  Then  came  the  ”  Young  Eng¬ 
land"  novels,  with  which  all  Europe  was 
shortly  ringing — "  Coningsby”  in  1844, 
“  Sybil”  in  1845,  "  Tancred”  in  1847. 
In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Disraeli  had  asso¬ 
ciated  himself  heart  and  soul  with  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  attacked  Peel,  and 
done  far  niore  than  any  other  in  reorgan¬ 
izing  the  shattered  Conservative  party 
within  the  House  as  well  as  outside  it. 
By  the  last-named  year,  too,  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  had,  after  a  voluntary  exchanging 
of  Maidstone  for  Shrewsbury,  become 
member  for  Buckinghamshire,  a  seat 
which  he  was  to  keep  so  long  as  he  re¬ 
mained  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Suddenly  Lord  George  Bentinck  died 
(much  too  early  for  his  country),  and 
very  soon  after  that  event,  owing  to  the 
generous  standing  aside  of  Lord  Granby 
and  Mr.  Herries,  Mr.  Disraeli,  within  a 
dozen  years  of  his  first  entry  into  Parlia¬ 
ment,  stood  forth  as  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  Conservatives.  The  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  famous  “  Biography  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck”  was  at  once  his 
noble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  friend 
and  a  valuable  help  to  the  party.  Five 
years  later,  when  Lord  Russell  fell,  and 
the  first  Derby  Administration  was 
formed,  Mr.  Disraeli — never  having  held 
an  inferior  post — became  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Shortly  followed  Lord 
Palmerston’s  triumphant  reign,  to  be 
succeeded,  after  a  further  resignation  of 


Lord  Russell,  by  the  second  Derby  Min¬ 
istry,  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli,  once  more 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  found 
time,  in  addition  to  his  Budget-making, 
to  dish  the  Whigs  by  a  final  Reform 
Bill.  By  and  by  the  nation  lost  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  and  the  last  promotion 
of  official  dignity  fell  naturally  to  Mr. 
Disraeli,  who  became  Prime  Minister  of 
England.  Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  Cabinet  from  having  a 
very  long  life,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  kept 
mental  self-composure  enough,  after  los¬ 
ing  office,  to  sit  down  and  write  “  Lo- 
thair.”  By  and  by  his  political  turn 
again  came  :  1874  saw  him  Premier  for 
the  second  time,  and  this  present  year 
of  grace  still  beholds  him  in  the  post,  only 
in  the  Upper  House,  instead  of  the 
Lower,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  with  a 
Parliamentary  majority  scarcely  dimin¬ 
ished  by  five  years  of  an  imi>erial  rule 
which  brings  back  memories  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  most  majestic  days.  He  has  vis¬ 
ited  Berlin,  and  more  than  held  his  own 
in  a  council  of  the  greatest  modern 
diplomatists  ;  has  received  a  welcome 
back  in  London  city  such  as  no  living 
minister  can  boast  ;  and  has  had  the 
high  honor  of  entertaining  his  Queen  as 
a  guest  under  his  own  roof. 

Now  I  may  go  back  to  the  first  of  the 
texts  I  have  chosen. 

It  is  certain  that  Lord  Beaconsfield 
has  always  most  tenaciously  insisted  that 
he  has  from  first  to  last  been  |K>litically 
consistent.  His  opponents,  for  very 
good  reasons  of  their  own,  have  unceas¬ 
ingly  affirmed  that  this  assertion  is  his 
chiefest,  in  fact  his  culminating  audaci¬ 
ty.  But  all  the  facts  favor  Lord  Bea- 
consfield’s  view.  In  the  first  place,  he 
has  never  held  office  but  on  one  side, 
and  he  is  the  only  Prime  Minister  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  half  century  who  could 
plead  that  circumstance.  Earl  Russell 
could  not  say  it ;  certainly  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  could  not ;  it  is  quite  out  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  power  to  urge  it ;  even  the 
late  Earl  of  Derby  could  not  make  the 
claim.  Next,  it  is  now  about  thirty-two 
years  since  Mr.  Disraeli  was  formally 
recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Tory 
party,  and  he  is  still  at  the  head  of 
them,  without  their  confidence  having 
been  fora  moment  shaken  or  withdrawn. 
Men,  in  fact,  have  been  born  and  have 
grown  up  to  middle  life  with  Mr.  Dis- 
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raeli  all  the  time  remaining  at  the  head 
of  the  Conservatives.  His  inconsistency 
during  at  least  this  somewhat  lengthened 
period  must  have  been  of  a  strange  kind, 
since  it  has  always  coincided  with  the 
wishes  and  the  interests  of  his  party, 
for  he  has  never  split  them,  and  he  has 
thrice  led  them  into  power.  But  we 
may  go  ten  years  further  back  than  the 
dates  we  have  named.  From  first  to 
last  he  never  sat  in  Parliament  but  as 
an  avowedly  Tory  member  for  a  Tory 
constituency  ;  during  nearly  thirty  years 
he  sat  for  one  and  the  same  county.  If 
you  sift  what  his  enemies  have  to  say, 
you  will  find  that  it  refers  to  something 
which  took  place  about  forty-five  years 
ago,  and  is  to  the  effect  that  he  was  for 
five  minutes  a  member  of  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Reform  Club,  and  was  willing  in  his 
first  candidatures  to  accept  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  Hume  or  of  any  other  of  the 
Radicals.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  the 
plainest  and.  as  I  think,  the  most  suffi¬ 
cient  explanation  to  give  of  it  all. 

He  says  that  he  came  forward  at  High 
Wycombe  and  afterwards  offered  himself 
to  Marylebone  as  an  opponent  of  the 
Whigs,  determining  to  do  all  he  could 
to  bring  the  Tories  into  better  accord 
with  the  masses  of  the  people  by  re-es¬ 
tablishing  the  natural  social  bonds  be¬ 
tween  the  latter  and  the  aristocracy. 
Certainly,  this  is  exactly  what  he  has 
done  ;  it  is  what  he  openly  said  that  he 
aimed  at  doing  from  the  very  beginning. 
Moreover,  the  Tories  so  understood  it 
from  the  first  moment.  They  gave  him 
their  support  at  High  Wycombe  before 
he  went  to  Taunton,  and  political  sup- 
I)ort  cannot  be  kept  very  secret.  His 
name  was  a  popular  toast  at  agricultural 
banquets,  and  he  was  sure  of  a  welcome 
at  any  muster  of  the  Conservatives. 
Supposing  that  the  Radicals  had  not  had 
penetration  enough  to  comprehend  the 
position  he  took  up,  who  would  have 
been  to  blame  for  that  ?  But  the  fact  is 
that  it  has  suited  them  to  pretend  in  this 
case  to  be  more  stupid  than  they  were. 
No  Radical  constituency  ever  elected 
Mr.  Disraeli.  The  newspapers  of  the 
party  never  spoke  of  him  as  one  of  their 
sort ;  and  Messrs.  Hume  and  O’Connell 
were  in  a  great  hurry  to  withdraw  their 
letters  of  recommendation,  which  had 
reached  the  candidate  unsought.  It  is 
not  denied  by  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  most 


rabid  defamer  that  he  presented  himself  | 

as  an  Anti-Whig,  and  it  is  admitted  that  • 

long  before  he  was  in  the  House  he  was 
a  supporter  in  public  of  Lord  Chandos, 
and  a  eulogist  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In 
his  address  to  the  Marylebone  electors 
he  described  himself  as  an  Independent. 

But  it  is  really  hardly  worth  while  to  dis¬ 
cuss  Mr.  Disraeli’s  politics  on  this  nar¬ 
row  basis. 

The  case  may  be  put  into  a  nutshell 
thus  :  if  he  had  postponed  seeking  a  | 

seat  till  he  went  to  Taunton,  which  was 
in  1835 — that  is  to  say  forty-four  years 
ago — no  one  would  have  been  able  to 
say,  even  in  a  way  of  cavil,  that  he  had  ,1 

been  ever  any  other  than  a  most  openly  1 

understood  Tory.  It  is  true  that  the  :! 

Radicals  would  still  have  been  able  to 
complain  that  he  had  been  bold  enough 
to  pass  a  Reform  Bill  giving  household 
suffrage  in  the  towns,  and  so  spoiled 
once  for  all  their  party  tactics.  But  that 
is  an  allegation  of  inconsistency  which 
his  Conservative  supporters  whom  it  has- 
placed  in  office  need  not  be  very  anxious- 
to  defend  him  against.  The  other  side 
had  made  the  question  of  Reform  cease 
to  be  one  of  fair  politics  ;  Parliament 
after  Parliament  they  were  trading  upon 
it  in  the  most  huckstering  spirit.  Mr.. 

Disraeli’s  own  first  narrower  proposals, 
were  scoffed  at  by  them.  The  Bill  that 
was  finally  passed  was  avowedly  a  piece  • 
of  party  tactic,  and  admirably  it  an¬ 
swered  its  end.  Of  course,  since  it  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well.  Lord  Beaconsfield’s. 
rivals  will  never  forgive  him  for  it. 

However,  a  more  rational  use  of  my 
space  will  to  ask  at  what  stage  of  his . 
career  Mr.  Disraeli  developed  the  lead¬ 
ing  political  principles  which  came  to- 
be  recognized  as  characteristically  his  ?  • 

That  is  the  only  mode  in  which  it  is. 
worth  while  to  discuss  a  man’s  consis¬ 
tency.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  himself 
done  it  all  in  the  preface  to  "  Lothair,”' 
but  I  may  recall  a  few  details.  In  the  ■ 
very  first  election  address  he  ever  issued  I 
he  styled  the  Whigs  “  a  rapacious,  ty¬ 
rannical,  and  incapable  faction.”  That 
may  be  taken,  one  would  suppose,  as. 
pretty  clearly  marking  his  point  of  polit¬ 
ical  departure.  At  his  second  candida¬ 
ture  for  Wycombe,  he  quoted  Boling- 
broke  and  Windham  as  his  models  ;  and 
it  was  as  far  back  as  1835,  in  his  “  Vin¬ 
dication  of  the  English  Constitution,” 
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that  he  first  applied  the'  term  "  Vene¬ 
tian”  to  our  Constitution,  as  the  Whigs 
had  transformed  it.  The  very  peculi¬ 
arities  of  theoretical  opinion  which  are 
most  individually  his  can  be  traced  back 
into  what  in  respect  of  a  living  man’s  ca¬ 
reer  might  almost  be  termed  antiquity — 
it  is  something  like  two  thirds  of  half  a 
century  ago  since  he  first  spoke  of  the 
“Asian  Mystery.”  Nobody’s  sayings 
live  as  Mr.  Disraeli’s  have  done.  The 
truth  is  that,  so  far  from  his  political 
system  having  been  hatched  piecemeal 
in  a  way  of  afterthought  to  serve  exigen¬ 
cies  of  personal  ambition,  he  started  with 
it  ready  made.  His  critics  themselves 
unknowingly  admit  this  in  one  part  of 
their  clumsy  strictures,  since  they  can 
find  events  so  very  recent  as  his  naming 
of  the  Queen  Empress  of  India,  and  his 
appropriation  of  Cyprus,  sketched  in  his 
early  novels.  But  let  me  take  the  very 
latest  arraignment  to  which  he  has  been 
summoned  to  plead  guilty — that  of  hav¬ 
ing  invented  “  Imperialism”  just  to  bol¬ 
ster  himself  in  office.  As  far  back  as 
1849,  which  now  is  exactly  thirty  years 
ago,  in  one  of  his  greatest  speeches  after 
having  fairly  settled  down  as  the  leader 
of  his  party,  he  used  these  words  :  “  I 
would  sooner  my  tongue  should  palsy 
than  counsel  the  people  of  England  to 
lower  their  tone.  I  would  sooner  leave 
this  House  forever  than  I  would  say  to 
the  nation  that  it  has  overrated  its  posi¬ 
tion.  ...  I  believe  in  the  people 
of  England  and  in  their  destiny.”  In 
his  last  Premiership  he  has  simply  put 
those  thirty-year-old  utterances  into 
practice.  If  he  had  not  done  all  he  has 
done  he  would  have  been  false  to  the 
heroic  spirit  of  that  far-back  hour.  On 
the  hustings  at  Maidstone  Mr.  Disraeli 
said,  “  If  there  is  one  thing  on  which  I 
pique  myself,  it  is  my  consistency.” 
Lord  Beaconsfield  in  advancing  age  may 
repeat  the  statement  without  varying  it  a 
syllable,  though  more  than  forty  years 
have  elapsed  between  the  times. 

The  Peel-Disraeli  episode  has  been  for 
a  long  time  now  the  chief  standard  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  political  casuistry  of  our 
modem  Parliamentary  history.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  those  opposed  to  him  will  have 
it,  acted  most  cruelly  in  that  matter. 
It  is  rather  a  curious  thing  for  a  young 
member  of  Parliament  to  succeed  in 
being  cruel  to  the  most  powerful  min¬ 


ister  the  House  of  Commons  had  seen 
for  more  than  a  generation.  If  a 
giant  is  overthrown  it  must  be  rather 
the  fault  of  the  colossus  somehow, 
unless,  that  is,  it  be  a  bigger  giant 
who  attacks  him  ;  and  at  that  time  of 
day,  though  Mr.  Disraeli  was  growing 
fast,  he  really  was  not  yet  of  the  same 
towering  height  as  Peel.  How  was  it, 
then,  that  he  succeeded  in  toppling  over 
the  great  minister  ?  Let  me  first  of  all 
say  that  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  unlooked-for  tragic  death 
has  given  to  his  memory  a  pathetic  in¬ 
terest  which  has  caused  an  unfair  height¬ 
ening  of  emotion  in  the  case.  Neither 
all  England,  nor  even  the  bulk  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  was  in  tears,  busy  with  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  during  the  delivery  of 
those  famous  philippics.  If  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  were  used  it  was  to  wipe 
away  drops  caused  by  laughter,  for 
everybody  was  roaring  from  moment  to 
moment  as  each  stroke  told.  Peel  had 
taken  up  a  position  in  reference  to  his 
old  supporters  which  was  certain  to  en¬ 
tail  attack  ;  the  only  thing  special  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  contributed  to  the  assault 
was  the  splendor  of  the  wit  which  barbed 
it.  Every  thing  that  he  said  of  Peel,  al¬ 
lowing  fairly  for  controversial  exigencies, 
was  strictly  true.  Nobody  wishes  to  re¬ 
vive  those  necessarily  hard  sayings  now, 
but  it  must  be  insisted  upon  for  a  sec¬ 
ond,  in  passing,  that  Peel  had  treated 
his  party  as  no  minister  before  him  had 
ever  done.  It  was  the  exactest  verity, 
as  well  as  the  keenest  sarcasm,  when  Mr. 
Disraeli  charged  him  with  having  tried 
to  steer  his  party  right  into  the  harbor 
of  the  enemy.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  the 
man  to  feel  this  most  of  any,  for  it  is 
one  of  his  leading  principles  that  as  this 
nation  now  exists,  party  in  our  constitu¬ 
tion  is  an  apparatus  absolutely  necessary 
to  be  preserved.  He  has  for  a  third  of 
a  century  since  then  himself  unfailingly 
worked  by  that  rule.  But  I  scarcely 
need  urge  this  part  of  the  matter  further 
here,  as  another  word  bearing  upon  it 
w’ill  come  later.  If  Peel  had  lived  on, 
he  and  his  attacker  would  before  the  end 
have  come  to  terms  amicably  enough,  as 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  since  done  with  every¬ 
body  else  whom  he  has,  from  obligations 
of  political  duty,  had  publicly  to  oppose. 
That  is,  unless  they  were  stupid  enough 
not  to  remember  his  known  determina- 
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lion  that  Parliamentary  life  should  be 
raised  above  the  level  of  vestry  proceed¬ 
ings,  by  being  dignified  by  a  play  of 
wit ;  or  else  were  ill-conditioned  enough, 
as  some  who  have  held  high  place  have 
been,  not  to  meet  his  offered  open  palm 
when  the  weapon  was  put  back  into  the 
sheath.  Peel  himself  would  have  had 
more  sense  ;  so,  too,  the  present  bearer 
of  his  name  has  shown  himself  to  have. 
The  rather  idle  statement  that  the  Disra- 
elian  assault  was  prompted  out  of  spite 
at  not  being  made  an  Under-Secretary 
may  at  this  time  of  day  be,  perhaps, 
passed  over.  Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  with 
and  voted  for  Peel  long  after  that  sup¬ 
posed  neglect,  and  though  it  may  be 
said  that  a  spiteful  man  could  nurse  his 
revenge,  it  is  just  as  true  that  the  most 
generous  could  have  done  nothing  more 
than  go  on  showing  respect  and  giving 
support  just  as  Mr.  Disraeli  did.  Fur¬ 
ther,  no  one  was  prompter  than  he  was 
with  words  of  praise  so  soon  as  there 
was  opportunity  for  them.  Indeed,  the 
finest  eulogy  of  Peel  stands  recorded  in 
the  printed  pages  of  the  person  who  is 
charged  with  pursuing  him  with  un¬ 
heard-of  bitterness.  The  man  who  wait¬ 
ed  for  office  till  the  day  when  he  vaulted 
at  once  into  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer  was  scarcely  the  one  to  be 
mightily  offended,  because,  when  a  first 
batch  of  appointments  was  distributed, 
an  Under-Secretaryship  went  by  him. 
It  was  the  leadership  of  his  party  for 
wise  ends  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  looking 
out  for. 

Here  again,  however,  it  is  unnecessa¬ 
rily  restricting  the  consideration  of  the 
point  to  speak  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  invec¬ 
tive  only  in  reference  to  Peel.  Acting 
on  his  maxim  that  it  is  the  very  orna¬ 
ment  of  debate,  he  at  one  time  or  other 
has  let  the  lightning  of  his  tongue  play 
around  everybody  in  Parliament  who 
offered  fit  mark  for  it.  Lord  Russell 
was  scorched  by  it ;  so  was  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston.  Mr.  Roebuck,  who  in  those 
days  was  thought  to  have  a  bitter  lip,  got 
singed  from  it  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
felt  its  blaze  wrapping  around  him  often. 
He  is,  at  this  moment,  in  fact,  supposed 
to  be  showing  some  not  very  ancient 
scars  from  it.  But  occasionally  even 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  friends  felt  a  more  lam¬ 
bent  play  of  this  glorious  irony.  It  was 
he  who  told  the  late  Earl  Derby  that  he 


was  only  “  a  Prince  Rupert  of  debate,” 
always  finding  his  camp  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  on  returning  from  his  irresist¬ 
ible  charges.  He  never  objected  to  re¬ 
ceive  as  good  as  he  gave,  if  only  any  one 
could  be  found  to  give  it  him.  Only 
once  in  all  his  career  did  he  lose  his  tem¬ 
per — in  the  challenge  arising  out  of  the 
O’Connell  affair  ;  and  that  was  before  he 
was  in  Parliament.  While  in  the  House, 
who  was  there  with  steel  of  any  temper 
that  he  did  not  try  its  edge  ?  Sharp 
blows  were  aimed  back,  and  he  always 
admitted  when  it  was  a  palpable  hit ; 
but  who  came  up  so  often  as  he  did — 
who  was  there  that  did  not  go  down  be¬ 
fore  him  at  the  last  ?  Take  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  Lord  Beaconsfield  out  of  the  record 
of  the  Parliamentary  debating  of  the  last 
forty  years,  and  what  a  darkening  it 
would  give — what  a  gap  it  would  make  ! 

Something  must  now  be  said  as  to 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  systematic  political 
and  social  views.  It  is  very  certain  that 
he  has  a  system,  and  it  is  also  sure  that 
he  has  never  hidden  what  it  is.  Nobody 
has  been  at  such  pains  to  make  his  views 
clear.  He  has  written  books  in  explana¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  made  speeches  ;  he  has 
illustrated  the  system  by  fiction,  besides 
backing  it  up  by  historical  disquisition. 
Anybody  who  chooses  may  learn  what  it 
is,  and — as  a  great  modification  of  polit¬ 
ical  feeling  in  this  country  shows — a  vast 
number  have  done  so,  by  reading  “  Con- 
ingsby,”  ”  Sybil,”  and  the  preface  to 
“  Lothair.”  Indeed,  from  this  latter 
exposition  itself,  all  that  is  vital  may  be 
inferred.  But  the  doctrine  has  of  neces¬ 
sity  some  elaborateness,  and  asks  a  trifle 
of  thought.  It  cannot  be  hit  off  in  as 
easy  a  way  as  “  Radicalism”  can,  where, 
when  you  have  uttered  the  half-plati¬ 
tude,  half-sophism,  “  equality  of  man,” 
you  are  supposed  to  have  said  nearly 
every  thing.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  al¬ 
ways  kept  before  him  the  conception  of 
a  community,  which  he  distinguishes  from 
a  mob,  and  if  he  could  get  his  own  way 
in  the  matter  he  would  have  the  society 
highly  organized  ;  the  keeping  it  real  in 
every  part,  and  strictly  and  broadly  popu¬ 
lar  in  its  entirety,  being  the  only  work¬ 
ing  limit  that  he  would  prescribe  to  its 
institutional  intricacy. 

This  system,  though  on  its  being  grad¬ 
ually  promulgated  it  was  held  to  be  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  very  own,  expressly  denies  for 
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itself  that  it  is  in  any  sense  Disraelian 
at  all.  Lord  Beaconsheld  avows  that 
he  has  found  it  in  history — in  our  own 
history.  He  is  content  to  be  regarded 
as  its  discoverer,  not  its  inventor.  In  a 
word,  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  great  claim 
upon  his  countrymen,  as  he  himself  puts 
it,  is  that  he  has  again  brought  to  light 
and  forced  under  the  eyes  of  Englishmen 
their  own  national  chronicle. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  his  Lordship’s 
firmly  avowed  belief  that  there  has  been 
what  may  be  called  a  break  or  rift  in  our 
great  social  traditions.  It  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  that  he  traces  the  causes  of  it 
back  to  the  violent  subversal  of  the 
Church,  which,  he  will  have  it,  was  never 
in  this  country  at  any  time  in  real  dan¬ 
ger  of  becoming  Papal.  But  I  may  take 
up  the  narrative  somewhat  later.  With 
his  own  inimitable  terseness,  he  has  thus 
described  the  three  great  evils  w’hich  af¬ 
terward  made  a  social  wreck  of  modern 
England  :  they  were,  he  says,  Venetian 
politics,  Dutch  finance,  and  French  wars. 
All  these  he  attributes  to  the  Whig  no¬ 
bles.  What  is  called  the  great  Revolu¬ 
tion,  which  they  so  hugely  turned  to 
their  glory  and  their  profit,  he,  in  “  Syb¬ 
il,”  ascribes  to  the  fear  of  those  whom 
he  calls  “  the  great  lay  impropriators” 
that  King  James  intended  to  insist  on 
the  Church  lands  being  restored  to  their 
original  purposes — to  wit,  the  education 
of  the  people  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor.  They  brought  over  William 
of  Orange,  along  with  whom,  he  ironi¬ 
cally  says,  England  had  the  happiness 
of  receiving  a  Corn  Law  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Debt.  But  the  Crown  itself  was 
enslaved  in  the  hands  of  the  Whig  fami¬ 
lies,  who  converted  themselves  into  a 
Venetian  oligarchy  ;  and,  throwing  off 
the  natural  obligations  of  property,  they 
borrowed  money  to  defray  the  foreign 
wars  in  which  William  was  entangled  be¬ 
fore  he  left  his  own  country. 

These  are  the  historical  premises  from 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  views  are  all 
fundamentally  derived.  It  is  open  to 
anybody  to  try  to  disprove  them  ;  what 
they  have  got  to  do  is  simply  to  show 
that  the  above  alleged  facts  were  not  the 
true  ones.  But  no  one  has  done  this  as 
yet.  Coming  down  still  later  in  his  his¬ 
tory,  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  "  Sybil,”  gave  the 
following  condensed  description  of  the 
social  condition  which  had  resulted — 


"  a  mortgaged  aristocracy,  a  gambling 
foreign  commerce,  a  home  trade  founded 
on  a  morbid  competition,  and  a  degrad¬ 
ed  people.”  Here,  again,  the  whole 
case  is  open  to  debate  ;  but  I  venture  to 
think  that  he  will  be  a  bold  man  who  de¬ 
nies  that  this  was  a  vivid  picture  of  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  moment  Mr.  Disraeli  penned 
it.  The  bold  man,  at  any  rate,  did  not 
present  himself  at  the  time.  It  was  the 
last  item  in  that  shocking  list  which  fas¬ 
tened  most  on  Mr.  Disraeli’s  imagina¬ 
tion — “a  degraded  people.”  When 
writing  “  Sybil”  he  converted  himself 
into  a  Commissioner  of  Inquiry,  and, 
visiting  the  homes  of  his  humbler  coun¬ 
trymen,  painted  them  from  sight  on  the 
spot.  The  descriptions  in  those  pages 
can  never  be  forgotten  of  dwellings 
where  lived  fever  and  consumption  and 
ague  as  well  as  human  beings  ;  the  three 
first-named  inhabitants  being  in  fact  the 
only  tenants  who  remained  under  the 
roofs  long.  With  agitation  unusual  for 
him,  but  most  consistent  in  an  upholder 
of  the  doctrine  of  race,  he  affirmed  that 
“  the  physical  quality”  of  our  people 
was  endangered.  But  he  further  found 
that  in  the  manufacturing  districts  there 
was,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  no  society, 
but  only  aggregation  or,  again  to 
quote  him,  “  the  moral  condition  of  the 
people  was  entirely  lost  sight  of.” 
Much  of  this,  he  believed,  was  due  to 
the  Church  having  failed  in  its  obliga¬ 
tions.  “  The  Church,”  he  makes  one 
of  the  characters  in  his  story  say  to  an¬ 
other  in  it,  “  has  deserted  the  people, 
and  from  that  moment  the  Church  has 
been  in  danger,  and  the  people  de¬ 
graded.” 

At  this  point  I  may  very  rightly  inter¬ 
polate  a  remark  which  has  not  a  little 
explanatory  value.  Just  in  proportion 
to  the  importance  given  in  Lord  Bea¬ 
consfield’s  system  to  the  Church  was  his 
natural  disappointment  at  the  failure, 
regarded  from  one  side,  of  the  awaken- 
ing  going  on  within  its  borders  at  the 
time  of  the  ”  Young  England”  move¬ 
ment.  A  great  part  of  his  hopes  rested 
on  that  stir.  He  was  expecting  from 
those  most  prominent  in  it  a  grand  re¬ 
suscitation  of  the  Anglican  Church,  but 
in  place  of  that  he  says  Dr.  (now  Cardi¬ 
nal)  Newman  and  the  other  seceders 
”  sought  refuge  in  mediaeval  supersti¬ 
tions,  which  are  generally  only  the  em- 
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bodiment  of  pagan  ceremonies  and 
creeds.”  Bearing  this  in  mind,  there 
ought  not  to  be  much  difficulty  in  un¬ 
derstanding  either  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
position  toward  the  Ritualists  or  the 
course  he  took  as  to  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Act. 

What  was  the  remedy  for  this  state  of 
society  into  which  England  had  fallen  ? 
The  cure  which  seemed  natural  to  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  to  revert  to  the  principles 
of  our  history.  Practically,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  break  up  the 
political  monopoly  of  the  Whigs,  and  it 
was  this  very  task  that  he  set  himself  to 
do.  I  have  already  extracted  a  passage 
denouncing  that  party  in  the  first  elec¬ 
tion  address  he  issued.  But  here,  too, 
he  had  no  new  course  to  strike  out.  He 
affirmed  that  both  Lord  Shelburne  and 
Mr.  Pitt  had  attempted  the  same  work 
long  before.  Shelburne,  he  said,  saw  in 
the  growing  middle-class  a  bulwark  for 
the  throne  against  the  Revolution  fami¬ 
lies  ;  and  Pitt,  still  more  determined  to 
curb  the  power  of  the  patrician  party, 
created  a  plebeian  aristocracy,  when 
they  baffled  his  first  endeavors,  blending 
it  with  the  old  oligarchy.  It  has  not  un¬ 
likely  begun  to  dawm  upon  the  reader 
that  Mr.  Disraeli,  holding  these  views, 
was  himself  a  Reformer,  of  a  much  more 
comprehensive  kind  even  than  the  Radi¬ 
cals.  True,  Reform  as  it  actually  had 
come  about  in  1832,  most  craftily  ma¬ 
nipulated  as  it  then  w’as  by  the  Whigs  to 
their  own  advantage,  skilfully  snatching 
profit  out  of  what  ought  to  have  been  a 
danger  to  them,  was  not  his  notion. 
For  part  of  what  happened  then  he,  in¬ 
deed,  with  his  usual  courage,  blamed  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  colleagues. 
His  own  party  have  had  from  no  quarter 
criticism  so  severe  as  that  he  has  given 
them.  If  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  in  favor 
of  an  aristocracy,  it  is  because  he  is  for 
making  it  actually  ”  lead.”  He  affirms 
that  the  Tories,  by  their  conduct  in 
office,  precipitated  a  revolution  which 
might  have  been  delayed  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  which  need  never  have  oc¬ 
curred  at  all  in  so  aggravated  a  form. 
All  that  he  could  do,  all  that  he  has  ever 
claimed  to  do,  by  his  own  partial  Re¬ 
form  measure,  was  to  do  away  w'ith  part 
of  the  ill  effects  of  that  partisan  move  of 
the  other  side,  and  to  prevent  fresh  ill 
ones  from  being  worked  in  just  the  same 


way.  But  there  ought  to  be  given  a  still 
broader  statement  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
political  and  social  doctrines,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  I  cannot  do  better  than  make  with 
that  view  the  following  quotation  from 
the  preface  to  “  Lothair.”  He  there 
explains  that  his  general  aims  were 
these  : 

“To  change  back  the  oligarchy  into  a  gen¬ 
erous  aristocracy  round  a  real  throne  ;  to  in¬ 
fuse  life  and  vigor  into  the  Church  as  the 
trainer  of  the  nation,  by  the  revival  of  Convo¬ 
cation,  then  dumb,  on  a  wide  basis,  and  not, 
as  has  since  been  done,  in  the  shape  of  a 
priestly  faction ;  to  establish  a  commercial 
code  on  the  principles  successfully  negotiated 
by  Lord  Bolingbroke  at  Utrecht,  and  which, 
though  baffled  at  the  time  by  a  Whig  Parlia¬ 
ment,  were  subsequently  and  triumphantly 
vindicated  by  his  political  pupil  and  heir,  Mr. 
Pitt ;  to  govern  Ireland  according  to  the  policy 
of  Charles  I.,  and  not  of  Oliver  Cromwell  ;  to 
emancipate  the  political  constituencies  of 
1832  from  sectarian  bondage  and  contracted 
sympathies  ;  to  elevate  the  physical  as  well 
the  moral  condition  of  the  people  by  establish¬ 
ing  that  labor  required  regulation  as  much  as 
property  ;  and  all  this  rather  by  the  use  of 
ancient  forms  and  the  restoration  of  the  past 
than  by  political  revolution  founded  on  abstract 
ideas.” 

This,  he  goes  on  to  say,  appeared  to  him 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career  to  be  the 
course  which  the  country  required,  and, 
he  adds,  that  it  was  one  ”  which,  prac¬ 
tically  speaking,  could  only,  with  all  their 
faults  and  backslidings,  be  undertaken 
and  accomplished  by  a  reconstructed 
Tory  party. 

If  I  were  able  to  find  room  for  bring¬ 
ing  together  from  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
books  and  speeches  detailed  passages  to 
illustrate  this  summary,  it  would  be  seen 
what  a  coherent  social  scheme  he  has  al¬ 
ways  had  present  to  his  mind.  The 
above  hints,  however,  must  serve.  Any 
one  who,  after  reading  them,  thinks  that 
there  is  any  ground  for  the  electioneer¬ 
ing  cry  the  Liberals  are  trying  to  raise, 
that  this  is  a  minister  who  has  no  do¬ 
mestic  policy,  will  show  more  stolidity 
than  we  hope  the  bulk  of  the  electors 
possess.  Further  on  I  will  return  for  a 
moment  to  this  point. 

Let  me  go  at  once  to  the  fourth  topic 
I  have  allotted  to  myself — Lord  Bea¬ 
consfield’s  foreign  policy.  This  policy, 
I  need  not  say,  is  that  of  the  Cabinet  as 
well,  but  I  am  not  in  this  paper  writing 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Government. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  trace  the  history 
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of  the  Eastern  Question,  that  of  the 
Afghan  War,  and  the  Zulu  imbroglio. 
But  there  is  one  general  aspect  of  these 
matters  as  to  which  I  must  offer  two  or 
three  comments  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  before  said  about  "  Imperialism.” 
A  set  attempt  has  been  made,  and  is 
pretty  certain  to  go  on  being  made  all 
the  time  between  now  and  the  elections 
— whether  they  come  earlier  or  later — 
and  to  be  then  finally  repeated  on  the 
hustings,  to  give  to  Lord  Beaconsfield 
the  air  of  a  most  belligerent,  not  to  say 
a  bloodthirsty,  minister,  who,  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  got  into  office,  began  to  peep 
about  the  world  to  see  where  he  could 
pick  a  quarrel,  and  who  has  especially 
acted  defiantly  toward  Russia.  By  way 
of  preliminary,  I  may  ask  whether  his 
past  antecedents  show  hini  to  be  a  states¬ 
man  of  this  hobgoblin  type  ?  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  found  no  more  unyielding  op¬ 
ponent  of  his  turbulent  foreign  policy 
than  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  always  contend¬ 
ed  that  the  effect  of  it  was  to  draw  the 
national  attention  away  from  home  re¬ 
forms.  When  the  question  of  coast  for¬ 
tifications  was  before  Parliament,  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  among  the  first  to  protest 
against  panic  ;  he  it  was  who  siK>ke  of 
”  bloated  armaments  and  on  count¬ 
less  occasions  he  has  raised  his  voice  for 
peace  and  retrenchment.  In  1865  he 
publicly  declared  that  since  he  had  had 
to  do  with  politics  he’  had  known  only 
one  war  which  was  justifiable — that 
waged  in  the  Crimea.  But  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  a  common  artifice  for  men 
in  opposition  to  preach  peace.  Let  us, 
then,  turn  specially  to  the  Eastern  Ques¬ 
tion,  and  see  what  grounds  there  are  for 
insinuating  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  has 
in  that  case  concocted  a  war  policy  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  and  dazzling  the 
country,  and  keeping  himself  in  power. 
In  1843 — which  is  now  some  time  ago — 
in  a  debate  as  to  the  production  of  pa¬ 
pers  on  Servia,  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Lord  Palmerston  were  the  chief  ora¬ 
tors,  he  made  a  speech  which  contained 
this  passage  :  ”  What,  then,  ought  to 
be  the  ministerial  policy  ?  To  maintain 
Turkey  by  diplomatic  action  in  such  a 
state  that  she  might  be  able  to  hold  in¬ 
dependently  the  Dardanelles.”  Why, 
this  is  the  literal  description  of  what  he 
has  done  now.  And  we  have  already 
seen  that,  in  1865,  twenty-two  years  af¬ 


ter,  the  one  only  war  he  approved  was 
that  which  had  been  fought  against  Rus¬ 
sia  for  this  very  purpose.  In  the  early 
stage  of  the  negotiations  which  led  to 
that  war,  his  complaint  was  that  the 
Government  was  not  vigorous  enough  in 
defending  Turkey.  But,  in  1857,  there 
arose  another  occasion  for  testing 
whether  Mr.  Disraeli’s  feelings  naturally 
were  for  peace  or  war.  He  opposed  the 
war  with  China,  and  in  the  Persian  affair 
he  denounced  the  Russophobia  of  Lord 
Palmerston — the  very  complaint  from 
which,  we  infer,  the  Liberals  wish  him  to 
be  understood  to  be  himself  suffering 
now.  Or  take  India  as  a  test.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  others. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  has  an  insatiable  thirst 
for  more  territory  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Very  strangely,  it  was  he  who 
most  condemned  the  annexation  of  Oude, 
going  so  far  as  to  make  a  motion  for  a 
Royal  Commission  to  be  sent  out  to  In¬ 
dia  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
people.  When  the  contest  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  broke  out,  no  public  man  regretted 
it  more  than  he  did,  and  he  was  unfal¬ 
teringly  on  the  side  of  the  North. 

In  fact,  only  in  one  single  case  has 
Lord  Beaconsfield  ever  shown  the  slight¬ 
est  disposition  for  sacrificing  peace,  if 
need  be — namely,  for  the  checking  of 
Russia’s  portentous  advance  ;  and  this 
has  necessarily  implied  the  maintenance 
of  'furkey  in  some  degree  of  power. 
Twice  in  his  lifetime  has  the  need  arisen, 
and  he  has  acted  the  second  time  in  just 
the  same  way  that  he  did  the  first,  the 
only  difference  being  that  he  happens 
now,  fortunately,  to  be  in  office  instead 
of  in  opposition. 

In  his  first  speech  in  the  Upper 
House,  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  :  “  I’he 
Eastern  Question  involves  some  of  the 
elements  of  the  distribution  of  power  in 
the  world,  and  involves  the  existence  of 
empires.  I  plead  for  a  calm  statesman¬ 
like  consideration  of  the  question.”  In 
his  second  great  speech  in  that  House, 
he  made  this  remark:  “The  independ¬ 
ence  and  integrity  of  Turkey  is  the  tra¬ 
ditional  policy  not  only  of  England  but 
of  Europe.”  This  is  the  absolute  truth. 
It  is  not  he  who  has  invented  any  brand- 
new  tactics  in  this  matter  ;  he  has  sim¬ 
ply  stood  upon  the  old  paths,  and  car¬ 
ried  on  the  settled  habits  of  our  states- 
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manship.  The  innovators  are  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  and  the  self-styled  humanitarians, 
who  were  for  substituting  hysterics  for 
national  diplomacy,  and  thought  to  solve 
the  Eastern  Question  by  presenting  the 
Turk  with  a  carpet-bag  and  begging  him 
to  retire  with  it  into  Asia.  But  it  is 
stated  that  Lord  Beaconsheld  has  defied 
Russia.  Well,  turn  to  the  famous  Guild¬ 
hall  speech,  which  is  the  great  article  in 
the  indictment.  It  suits  his  critics  to 
pick  words  out  of  it  to  please  them  ;  but 
it  also  contains  sentences  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  they  somehow  overlook  : 
“  We  have  nothing  to  gain  by  war.  We 
are  essentially  a  non-aggressive  Power.” 
In  that  same  speech,  too,  he  alluded  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia’s  “  lofty  charac¬ 
ter,”  addressing  to  him  words  of  the 
highest  compliment.  If  he  added  a  sol¬ 
emn  warning  to  that  monarch  as  to  the 
extent  of  England’s  resources  if  she  was 
forced  into  war  for  the  cause  of  public 
right,  he  still  was  speaking  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  peace,  not  war.  It  was  his 
bounden  duty  to  prevent  the  present 
Czar  from  falling  into  the  mistake  his 
father  was  so  fatally  guided  into  by  the 
Manchester  school — that  of  thinking 
England  would  in  no  case  draw  the 
sword.  Construe  his  words  how  you 
will,  they  amount  to  no  more  than  this. 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  friends,  by  their 
factitious  public  demonstrations,  partly 
did  away  with  the  natural  effects  of  that 
grave  intimation,  and  made  it  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  prove  its  serious¬ 
ness  by  bringing  troops  from  India,  and 
actually  risking  the  very  war  which  Lord 
Beaconsfield  had  wished  to  avoid.  But 
the  Premier  had  the  courage  not  only  of 
his  opinions  but  of  a  true  policy,  and  he 
has  had  his  reward.  He  successfully 
checked  the  sinister  progress  of  Russia, 
restored  the  reign  of  public  law  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  while  exalting  the  renown  of 
his  own  country,  he  has  pointed  another 
empire— that  of  Austria — to  a  new  ca¬ 
reer  which  will  benefit  the  world  as  well 
as  strengthen  and  ennoble  herself.  After 
the  alliance  between  Germany  and  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary  was  proclaimed,  only  one 
thing  was  left  for  his  Lordship’s  oppo¬ 
nents  to  go  on  repeating — namely,  that 
he  had,  in  upholding  Turkey,  spared  no 
thought  or  feeling  to  the  victims  of  her 
rule.  In  the  very  face  of  this  there  was 
the  fact  that  he  had  made  England  the 


formal  protector  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  had  demanded  Cyprus 
as  a  nearer  point  of  observation  of  the 
Turk  ;  but  the  plain  obvious  meaning  of 
those  arrangements  has  been  tried  'to  be 
muddled  away  by  misrepresenting  the 
protectorate  of  Asia  Minor  as  a  new  insult 
to  Russia.  These  brave  humanitarians 
got  sorely  entangled  in  their  logic  on  all 
sides.  'They  pleaded  in  one  breath  that 
England  had  rashly  undertaken  too 
much  responsibility  for  these  oppressed 
peoples,  and  in  the  next  breath  said  that 
nothing  would  ever  come  of  it.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  has  made  it  all  clear,  and 
in  the  simplest  way.  It  is  not  fully  ex¬ 
plained  at  the  moment  of  our  writing 
what  is  the  actual  extent  of  the  pressure 
put  upon  the  Porte,  nor  what  precise  or¬ 
ders  were  sent  to  our  admiral,  but  when 
the  recent  news  was  first  published  here 
the  opponents  of  the  ministry  must  have 
felt  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  ordered 
the  British  Fleet  to  sail  against  them 
when  they  heard  it  was  instructed  to 
steam  back  for  the  Turkish  waters. 
Kindly  meant  as  it  might  be  for  those  in 
Asia  Minor,  it  was  a  very  cruel  step  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  toward 
some  of  his  own  countrymen,  for  it  will 
necessitate  the  altering  of  a  good  many 
already  prepared  electioneering  speeches. 
In  the  end,  as  we  venture  to  predict,  it 
will  be  seen  that  his  Lordship  and  his 
colleagues  are  the  true  humanitarians. 

But  let  me  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  this,  though  a  very  real  plea  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  is  not  the  one 
on  which  they  mainly  rely.  They  have 
never  pretended  to  be  knights-errant  for 
the  righting  of  wrongs  throughout  the 
world.  What  contents  them  is  the  hum¬ 
bler  r6le  of  old-fashioned  English  states¬ 
manship,  which  seeks  first  to  make  sure 
of  the  safety  of  our  own  empire  and  the 
promotion  of  our  proper  interests,  doing 
what  further  good  it  can  to  other  peo¬ 
ples  incidentally  in  discharging  the  fair 
reasonable  obligations  which  may  in  that 
way  arise,  nor  disdaining  any  glory  that 
so  falls  to  it.  But  an  enormous  obliga¬ 
tion  of  this  sort  was  already  on  our 
shoulders — the  preservation  of  India. 
We  have  a  strict  duty  to  two  hundred 
millions  of  human  beings  in  the  East, 
and  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  col¬ 
leagues,  who  appeared  to  be  the  only 
public  men  in  England  who  remembered 
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this,  were  determined  to  discharge  it. 
Any  thing  and  every  thing  in  their  policy 
which  may  at  first  sight  seem  risky  or 
belligerent  is  explained  fully  to  every 
one  who  will  keep  that  pressing  need  be¬ 
fore  his  mind.  It  was  this  which  made 
them  purchase  the  Suez  Canal  shares, 
and  strengthen  their  interference  in 
Egypt  ;  it  was  this  that  made  them  wish 
for  a  clearer  understanding  with  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  But  so  little  did 
they  go  about  matters  with  a  high  hand, 
that  they  most  carefully  humored  France 
with  respect  to  Egypt,  and  at  the  very 
earliest  moment  that  they  could,  they 
made  a  treaty  with  a  new  Afghan  ruler. 
To  try  to  make  them  appear  responsible 
for  what  [afterward  occurred  at  Cabul  is 
the  most  shameless  abuse  of  license  on 
the  part  of  an  Opposition  which  parlia¬ 
mentary  records  can  show.  A  Russian 
embassy  had  been  installed  in  Cabul  with 
no  other  guarantee  for  its  safety  than 
the  word  of  a  friendly  Ameer,  and  our 
Envoy  and  his  suite  were  sent  thither 
under  the  very  same  guarantee.  If  we 
were  not  to  be  most  dangerously  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  Russian  example,  an 
English  embassy  had  to  show  its  face  in 
Cabul  ;  and  to  say  that  our  rulers  either 
in  Calcutta  or  in  London  should  have 
foreseen  the  pusillanimous  break-down 
of  the  Ameer  and  the  consequent  mas¬ 
sacre  of  our  brave  countrymen  is — well, 
it  may  be  better  not  further  to  try  to  say 
what  it  is. 

Our  own  interests,  I  repeat,  were 
jeopardized  in  every  quarter  where  the 
present  Government  has  stirred  hand  or 
foot.  That  is  its  broad  justification. 
But  I  must  certainly  go  a  step  farther 
than  this.  The  present  ministry  as¬ 
suredly  would  not  be  satisfied  with  an 
acquittal  on  the  Liberal  arraignment ; 
nor  is  that  the  verdict  which  the  public 
has  given.  The  British  people  find  this 
Government  guilty  of  having  won  for  it 
and  for  themselves  much  honor.  When 
Lord  Beaconsfield  saw  that  in  any  event 
he  was  committed  to  a  contest  with  Rus¬ 
sia  for  the  defence  of  English  interests, 
he  had  the  courage  and  the  wit  to  de¬ 
termine  that  the  issue  of  it  should  be  the 
better  for  the  world.  It  is  for  this  noble 
superfluity  of  skilful  statesmanship,  this 
Imperial  scope  given  to  England’s  rul¬ 
ing,  that  Europe  has  thanked  him,  and 
the  bulk  of  this  nation  applauded  him. 


By  and  by  he  will  reap  still  further 
credit,  for  besides  checking  Russia  he 
will  eventually  coerce  the  Turk.  That 
further  obligation  naturally  arose  out  of 
the  course  he  took,  and  he  added  it  to  his 
proper  task  of  safeguarding  our  own  in¬ 
terests,  just  as  impartially  as  he  did  the 
other  aim  of  arresting  the  Muscovite.  I 
shall  not  push  this  reasoning  further  :  it 
seems  to  me  sufficiently  triumphant  as  it 
stands.  If  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  up¬ 
held  the  Turk,  it  was  because  it  was 
necessary,  not  because  he  admired  him. 
But  there  is  another  remark,  coming 
much  nearer  home,  that  I  wish  to  make 
before  concluding  this  section. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field  has  brought  to  him  and  to  his  party 
much  renown  ;  but  it  has  brought  them 
nothing  else.  That  there  has  been  the 
need  for  it  is  for  the  Conservatives  a 
positive  misfortune.  It  has  nearly  en¬ 
tirely  put  aside  the  domestic  legislation 
on  which  they  reckoned  for  at  once  re¬ 
dressing  some  grievances  of  their  own, 
and  for  satisfying  the  town  populations 
who  their  true  friends  were.  Let  it  not 
be  forgotten  that  it  was  on  this  very 
claim  of  having  a  domestic  policy  that 
the  Conservatives  appealed  to  the  people 
at  the  last  election.  Their  opponents, 
who  now  make  a  pretence  of  measures  of 
this  kind  being  lacking,  then  denounced 
it  loudly  enough  as  a  “  policy  of  sewage.” 
But  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  rivals  have  tried 
hard  to  make  it  seem  that  he  sought  out, 
or  even  invented,  these  hazardous  events 
abroad  which  put  aside  his  home  policy. 
The  very  attempt  impugns  the  common 
sense  of  the  general  public.  A  sort  of 
pretext  might  have  been  found  for  in¬ 
sinuating  such  a  notion  if  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field  had  been  nearing  the  end  of  ex¬ 
pending  his  Parliamentary  majority  by 
carrying  party  measures.  But  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  minister  attaining  power  in 
the  triumphant  way  he  did  would  wish 
to  be  plunged  straightway  into  foreign 
entanglements,  is  to  imagine  him  strick¬ 
en  with  idiocy.  Lord  Beaconsfield  had 
had  far  too  much  experience  to  make 
such  a  preposterous  mistake.  He  knew 
at  the  beginning,  as  he  knows  now,  that 
neither  minister  nor  party  has  much  to 
gain  in  any  way  of  permanent  power  or 
confirmed  home  advantage  from  foreign 
policies,  however  successful  they  may 
turn  out  to  be.  Foreign  dangers  are 
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half-forgotlen  as  soon  as  they  are  past. 
Directly,  these  occurrences  abroad  will 
be  but  memories  ;  splendid  ones  they 
must  ever  remain  ;  but  they  will  have 
against  them,  in  the  eyes  of  the  unthink¬ 
ing,  the  drawback  of  having  necessarily, 
to  some  extent,  disordered  the  finances. 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  rivals  are  sure  to 
make  the  most  of  that  fact  on  the  hust¬ 
ings,  as  he  well  knew  beforehand  they 
would  do  ;  and,  to  balance  its  effect,  he 
will  have  nothing  on  which  to  rely  but 
the  patriotic  recollection  of  his  country. 
Should  every  thing  go  for  the  best,  no 
prestige  which  these  foreign  successes 
can  give  him  and  his  party  will  place 
him  more  solidly  in  power  than  he  found 
himself  at  the  beginning  of  this  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  yet  it  will  only  be  at  the  oiJening 
of  the  next  that  he  w'ill  be  able  to  push 
forward  the  home  p>olicy  intended  for 
the  present  Parliament.  Apart  from  a 
heightening  of  fortunate  reputation,  won 
through  much  risk,  his  own  party  will 
scarcely  have  gained  a  shred  of  fair  legis¬ 
lative  or  administrative  advantage  from 
six  years’  splendid  possession  of  over¬ 
whelming  power. 

It  does  not  seem  needful  to  waste 
space  in  speaking  of  the  Zulu  war. 
Even  the  Liberals  are  beginning  to  be 
silent  on  the  subject.  The  affair  was 
forced  upon  the  Government,  not  sought 
for  by  them,  and  it  has  ended  success¬ 
fully. 

If  I  now  ask  what  have  been  the 
causes  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  unexam¬ 
pled  individual  success,  the  remarks 
must  at  first  seem  to  narrow  to  mere 
personal  ones.  There  has,  in  truth, 
been  more  than  one  reason  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  Premier’s  triumphs.  First  of  all,  I 
might  state  the  matter  so  generally  as  to 
say  that  for  half  a  century  he  has  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  himself  the  most  thorough¬ 
ly  interesting  personage  in  England. 
Neither  Mr.  Disraeli  nor  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  has  ever  been  dull,  which  is 
the  one  only  sufficient  explanation  of 
failure  wherever  it  happens.  But  such 
a  statement  of  the  matter  as  this  is  too 
comprehensive,  and  wants  particulariz¬ 
ing.  I  may  add,  then,  that  no  one  has 
shown  so  much  pluck  as  he  has,  and 
that  is  a  quality  which  in  the  end  tells 
with  the  British  public  beyond  all  oth¬ 
ers.  For  one  starting  with  his  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  race  to  dream  in  those  days  of  a 


political  career  was  most  courageous  ; 
but  so  soon  as  it  began  to  be  seen  that 
he  would  triumph  over  all  obstacles,  his 
very  difficulties  turned  to  his  advantage. 
He  soon  commanded  everybody’s  sym¬ 
pathies  except  those  of  injured  partisans 
on  the  other  side.  Not  that  it  was  sym¬ 
pathy  he  begged  for  ;  it  was  admiration 
he  extorted.  Especially  has  lie  by  means 
of  his  writings  had  the  generous  feeling 
of  youth  in  his  favor,  generation  after 
generation.  They  can  never  remain  un¬ 
touched  by  the  spectacle  of  a  successful 
fight  against  circumstances.  But  Lord 
Beaconsfield  has  not  owed  all  to  dash 
and  daring.  His  industry  has  been 
equal  to  his  pluck.  If  he  had  only  been 
a  politician  that  would  have  had  to  be 
said  ;  and  so  it  again  would  if  he  had 
only  been  known  as  the  writer  of  his 
works.  Put  both  the  careers  together, 
and  nobody  else  has  shown  such  fertility 
of  brain.  His  marvellous  intellect  has 
never  tired.  The  versatility,  too,  has 
been  marvellous  :  a  novelist  and  a  diplo¬ 
matist,  a  poet  and  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  a  satirist  and  a  successful 
leader  of  Opposition.  For  fifty  years, 
in  one  or  other  of  these  characters,  and 
often  in  several  of  them  at  once,  his  wit 
has  never  ceased  blazing,  save  when  he 
himself,  the  only  one  who  ever  tired  of 
its  play — except,  indeed,  those  hit  by  it 
— has  chosen  to  smother  it  in  silence  ; 
but  it  was  always  ready  to  flash  forth 
upon  occasion,  and  is  as  bright  to-day  as 
ever. 

But,  to  come  yet  closer  to  the  heart  of 
the  secret  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  success, 
his  faithful  devotion  to  the  great  historic 
party  he  allied  himself  with  has  been 
equal  to  his  courage,  to  his  industry,  and 
to  his  abilities.  No  politician  can  make 
an  individual  career  ;  he  has  to  find  his 
success  in  the  prosperity  of  his  follow¬ 
ers.  The  loyalty  which  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field  has  shown  to  his  party,  and  the  un¬ 
grudging  recognition  they  have  paid  to 
him,  has  half-redeemed  the  hardness  of 
our  coarse  partisan  politics.  Some  Lib¬ 
erals  have  had  the  want  of  wit,  without 
our  going  so  far  as  to  say  the  lack  of 
capability  of  feeling,  to  express  surprise 
at  the  faithful  respect  shown  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield  by  his  present  colleagues. 
That  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  a  personal 
charm  must  bp  admitted,  for  he  has 
turned  every  one  who  was  ever  brought 
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into  any  degree  of  nearness  with  him 
into  a  friend,  as  well  as  a  colleague. 
Those  who  like  may  believe  that  he  has 
done  it  by  the  use  of  magic  philters  ;  less 
credulous  people  will,  perhaps,  content 
themselves  with  thinking  that  his  spell 
has  been  simply  that  of  strength  of  char¬ 
acter,  superior  experience,  and  a  non- 
despotic  manner.  One  thing  is  very 
patent.  This  chief  of  a  Cabinet,  who  is 
said  to  have  imprinted  everywhere  his 
own  individuality  on  the  ministerial  pol- 
^icy,  has  never  practised  the  slightest  in¬ 
terference  with  his  subordinates.  It  is 
not  he  who  has  been  charged  with  an 
uncontrollable  wish  to  be  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  all  the  ministry  in  his  own  per¬ 
son.  Just  as  he  could  show  patience 
when  a  leader  of  Opposition,  he  has  been 
able  to  be  silent  when  a  minister.  How¬ 
ever,  it  has  been  rather  insinuated  that 
he  became  preternaturally  active  in  the 
Cabinet  Councils — there  standing  forth 
a  wizard,  and  cast  all  his  colleagues  into 
a  clairvoyant  slumber.  Strange  to  say, 
they  remained  in  the  same  comatose 
condition  afterward  in  both  Houses, 
never  waking  up,  though  speaking  and 
passing  measures.  Two  members  of  his 
Government,  however,  have  broken  away 
— Lords  Derby  and  Carnarvon  have  es¬ 
caped  from  the  magician’s  cell ;  but  they 
have  divulged  nothing  as  to  any  necro¬ 
mantic  violence  worked  on  them.  No, 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  fair  and  reasona¬ 
ble  ascendency  has  been  more  honestly 
won.  But  his  marvellous  friendships 
have  not  been  the  only  softening  touches 
in  his  career.  All  England  felt  a  strange 
thrilling  about  the  heart  on  the  morning 
when  it  heard  that  Mr.  Disraeli’s  wife 
was  henceforth  to  be  the  Viscountess 
Beaconsheld.  It  was  a  domestic  idyll 
suddenly  disclosed  in  the  centre  of  Brit¬ 
ish  politics.  A  man  who  can  make  his 
own  hearth  the  scene  of  romance,  con¬ 
vert  all  who  know  him  well  into  true 
friends,  and  win  all  the  young  people  of 
a  nation,  must  be  something  more  than 
a  self-seeker. 

Still,  though  these  things  might  ex¬ 
plain  Lord  Beaconsheld  being  so  inter¬ 
esting,  something  else  has  yet  to  be  add¬ 
ed  to  account  for  the  overwhelming  im¬ 
portance  which  he  has  attained  in  the 
last  period  of  his  career.  Not  even  the 
success  of  his  party  could  have  given 
him  that  unless  the  policy  which  secured 
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this  prosperity  had  obtained,  also,  the 
exalting  of  the  nation. 

It  is  this  which  is  his  final  boast ;  he 
has  uplifted  higher  the  fame  of  England, 
and  by  doing  that  has  made  his  own  re¬ 
nown  the  greater.  Once  more,  it  was 
achieved  in  the  simplest  way.  He  in¬ 
vented  nothing,  strained  at  nothing,  but 
only  boldly  carried  on  the  traditionary 
English  policy,  at  a  moment  when  his 
opponents  were  willing  to  forget  it ;  and 
in  merely  proving  equal  to  the  opportu¬ 
nity,  and  daring  to  make  Britain  act 
worthily  of  her  history,  he  has  changed 
by  her  means  the  destiny  of  the  Western 
World.  Not  only  his  own  countrymen, 
but  Europe  and  nations  more  distant 
still,  to-day  hail  him  as  the  greatest  of 
modem  English  statesmen.  That  is  a 
title  and  dignity  somewhat  higher  than 
an  Earldom,  and  it  is  under  that  larger 
style  that  those  who  wish  to  do  Lord 
Beaconshcld  full  honor  will  have  to  al¬ 
lude  to  him  hereafter  in  the  national  an¬ 
nals. 

'I'hese  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we 
honor  and  follow  him. 

It.  WHY  WE  DISBELIEVE  IN  HIM.  —  BY  A 
WHIG. 

If  a  Whig  had  been  asked  ten  or  a 
dozen  years  ago,  or  indeed  six  years 
back,  to  write  his  impressions  of  Mr. 
Disraeli,  he  would  have  set  about  it  in  a 
strikingly  different  spirit  from  that  which 
the  task  awakens  now.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  has  recently  become  much  too  seri¬ 
ous  a  joke  in  the  national  history,  but 
for  a  very  long  time  the  jocosity  was 
light  enough.  In  the  eyes  of  all  Liberals 
who  had  not  fully  acquired  the  gravity 
of  their  own  fundamental  principles, 
there  was,  down  to  a  very  late  period, 
always  something  diverting  about  Mr. 
Disraeli.  He  might  and  did  vex  them, 
but  shortly  they  were  again  smiling  at 
him.  The  explanation  was  this,  that  for 
a  long  time  his  presence  in  Parliament 
hardly  at  all  hindered  the  progress  of 
Liberal  measures.  Whenever  a  legisla¬ 
tive  reform  was  proposed,  he  invariably 
spoke  against  it,  and  at  some  stage  after¬ 
ward  the  Conservatives  voted  in  a  body 
the  same  way.  From  the  voting  being 
subsequent  to  the  speaking,  there  was 
an  illusive  appearance  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
speechifying  being  the  cause  of  the  Tory 
division  list.  But,  in  reality,  there  was 
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no  such  connection,  and  the  Liberals 
were  aware  of  it.  They  all  knew  that 
the  Conservatives  would  have  voted  just 
the  same  without  a  word  being  spoken. 
If,  during  all  the  years  Lord  Palmerston 
was  in  power,  almost  the  whole  of  Lord 
Russell's  earlier  and  later  official  terms, 
and  down  to  nearly  the  end  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  ministry,  Mr.  Disraeli,  instead 
of  making  speeches,  had  amused  his  au¬ 
dience  by  pirouetting  on  one  leg  night 
after  night,  the  practical  result  would 
have  been  exactly  the  same.  It  could  not 
have  been  so  entertaining  to  the  Liberals, 
because,  looking  at  some  members  of  the 
Conservative  party,  it  would  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  bounds  of  belief  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  really  twirling  for 
the  whole,  whereas  it  did  somehow  come 
to  be  accepted  that  he  was  speaking  for 
all  of  them.  The  unlooked-for  thoughts 
he  pretended  to  put  into  their  minds, 
and  the  preposterous  words  he  did  put 
upon  their  lips,  kept  all  Englishmen 
who  were  not  Conservatives  shaking 
their  sides  with  laughter.  It  was  as  if 
a  foreign  Will-o’-the-Wisp  had  strayed 
into  the  British  Parliament,  always, 
however,  keeping  himself  and  his  an¬ 
tics  on  the  Conservative  side,  as  be¬ 
ing.  we  suppose,  the  worst-drained  part 
of  the  House,  where  the  morasses  lay. 
Even  when,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
country  generally,  Mr.  Disraeli  found 
his  way  into  office,  the  merriment  did 
not  stop.  Nobody  who  has  reached 
mature  years  can  forget  what  an  as¬ 
tounding  drollery  it  was  thought  to  be 
when  Mr.  Disraeli  was  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  by  Lord  Derby.  For 
the  time  it  seemed  to  convert  English 
politics  into  pantomime.  Will-o’-the- 
Wisp  had  been  asked  by  the  country 
party  to  undertake  the  post  of  chief 
financier.  Everybody  on  the  other  side 
was  prepared  beforehand  to  laugh  at  his 
Budgets  ;  and,  when  they  were  pro¬ 
pounded,  the  Liberals  did  laugh  a  little 
more  even  than  they  had  expected  to  do. 
When  he  brought  in  his  India  Bill,  the 
merriment  grew  perfectly  uproarious — 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Bel¬ 
fast,  and  the  other  large  commercial 
towns  exploding  one  after  the  other.  It 
was  the  same  when  he  proposed  to  give 
sixteen  millions  for  Irish  railways  ;  it 
was  the  same  with  the  first  sketches  of 
his  Reform  Bill.  Surely  nobody  can 


have  forgotten  the  "  fancy  franchises  ?” 
In  a  word,  every  domestic  measure  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  ever  proposed  was,  in  the 
first  shape  in  which  it  was  presented,  re¬ 
ceived  with  mirth  from  nearly  every 
quarter  excepting  his  immediate  rear. 
There  sat  his  supporters,  usually  in  those 
years  wearing  rather  long  faces  during 
the  earlier  period  of  the  statements,  and 
apparently  wondering  if  their  ears  could 
possibly  be  telling  them  rightly. 

But  all  this,  as  there  is  not  a  single 
Liberal  in  the  country  but  will  admit,  is 
a  good  deal  altered.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
has  recently  sigried  foreign  treaties  on 
England’s  behalf,  insisting  most  success¬ 
fully,  he  tells  us,  on  what  kind  of  treat¬ 
ies  they  should  be  ;  he  has  undoubtedly 
put  our  armies  and  fleets  into  motion  ; 
and,  while  risking  war  in  'Europe,  has 
actually  waged  it  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
The  bustle  of  these  events,  and  a  certain 
dazzle  and  glitter  attending  them,  cause 
people  in  general,  at  this  moment,  to 
forget  all  that  prior  long  period  of  non¬ 
success  on  his  part  in  every  thing  else  but 
making  successive  steps  of  personal  ad¬ 
vancement.  What  has  happened  lately 
in  Lord  Beaconsfield ’s  career  has  cer¬ 
tainly  worn  a  look  of  importance,  and 
it  has  undoubtedly  embodied  political 
power.  If,  as  the  Liberals  will  have  it, 
he  is  still  really  Will-o’-the-Wisp  as  much 
as  ever,  he  has  managed  to  get  hold  of 
the  sword  of  England,  and  has  for  some 
time  been  playing  with  it  to  the  great 
wonder  of  foreign  nations.  But  how  has 
this  change  in  his  position  been  worked  ? 
This  is  the  question  I  want  now  to  con¬ 
sider. 

A  Hebrew  by  descent,  a  Christian  by 
profession,  and  in  |>olitics  a  Tory — such 
is  Lord  Beaconsfield.  This  description, 
on  the  very  face  of  it,  is  a  rather  mixed 
one,  and  implies  a  singular  career.  It 
is,  however,  the  last  item  which  specially 
fixes  my  attention.  Mr.  Disraeli,  sparse 
though  the  instances  are,  was  not  the 
first  of  his  race  who  changed  his  faith. 
Also,  there  have  been,  and  indeed  still 
are,  other  Hebrews  who  have  entered 
public  life  in  England,  and  attained  con¬ 
spicuousness  in  it.  But  those,  while  re¬ 
maining  nearly  invariably  Jews  in  re¬ 
ligion,  became  Liberals  in  politics.  In 
fact.  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  the  only  He¬ 
brew  of  importance  known  w’ho  turned 
Tor)'.  It  was — and  at  first  sight  it  gives 
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a  highly  religious  air  to  the  Conservative 
party — indispensable  to  his  doing  this 
that  he  should  first  be  a  Christian.  Not 
being  that,  he  would  indeed  have  had  to 
wait  till  the  Liberals  carried  their  bill  for 
the  Removal  of  Jewish  Disabilities  be¬ 
fore  he  could  have  joined  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  inside  Parliament.  That  circum¬ 
stance,  again,  seems  to  give  to  his  career 
a  curious  aspect.  In  fact,  the  reflection 
is  forced  upon  one  so  early  as  this — 
what  an  utter  failure  Mr.  Disraeli  must 
have  been  if  he  had  not  so  amazingly 
succeeded  !  To  be  a  Hebrew-Tory  left 
just  two  issues,  either  to  become  the 
leader  of  the  party  or  the  very  humblest 
member  of  it.  All  the  circumstances 
would  seem  to  point  to  the  latter  alterna¬ 
tive  as  being  the  natural  one,  but  it  is 
the  other  which  has  somehow  come 
about.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  flowered  into 
the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  and  has  now 
twice  been,  and  will  remain  for  a  little 
time  longer,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Disraeli  did  not  wait  for  his 
celebrity  until  he  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  he  gathered  the  renown  of 
authorship,  and  I  might  add,  remember¬ 
ing  the  number  of  constituencies  he  tried 
before  he  was  elected,  the  notoriety  of 
outdoor  political  life,  before  he  plucked 
the  fame  of  statesmanship.  At  the  early 
age  of  twenty-two  he  was  a  literary  lion 
in  London  society  ;  his  only  claim  to 
this  premature  publicity,  though  it  was 
held  to  be  quite  sufficient,  being  that  he 
was  the  writer  of  “  Vivian  Grey.”  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  begin  to  speak  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  in  any  other  way  than 
in  connection  with  “  Vivian  Grey,”  al¬ 
though  he  IS  understood  not  altogether 
to  approve  of  one’s  doing  so. 

All  the  world  knows,  or  is  supposed 
to  know,  this  work.  Mr.  Disraeli's  own 
description  of  its  object  was  that  it  was 
meant  to  paint  the  career  of  a  youth  of 
talent  in  modern  society,  ambitious  of 
political  celebrity.  Nearly  everybody 
has  persisted  in  regarding  it  as  a  kind  of 
prospective  'autobiography,  which  the 
writer  has  ever  since  been  occupied  in 
realizing.  Certainly  Mr.  Disraeli  was  at 
that  time  a  youth,  and  a  youth  of  tal¬ 
ent  ;  he  must  have  been  in  society  or  he 
could  not  have  known  a  great  many  p>eo- 
ple  who  are  sketched  in  the  pages  ;  and 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  deny  that  he 


was  ambitious  of  political  celebrity. 
The  means  Vivian  Grey  adopted  for  at¬ 
taining  that  aim  were,  also,  wonderfully 
like  some  of  those  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
himself  afterward,  by  some  mistake,  ap¬ 
peared  to  use.  On  the  title-page  of  the 
book  was  the  well-known  quotation  from 
”  Ancient  Pistol,”  to  whom,  in  the  eyes 
of  some  people.  Lord  Beaconsfield  at 
certain  moments  of  his  career  has  ever 
had  an  indistinct  resemblance.  ”  The 
world  is  mine  oyster,”  the  motto  stated, 
either  on  behalf  of  the  writer  or  the 
hero  ;  going  on  to  add  the  rest,  to  the 
effect  that  either  the  one  or  the  other 
meant  to  open  it.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
has  assuredly  done  so.  The  profound 
reflection  which  prompts  the  youthful 
hero  of  the  book  to  his  course  of  action 
was  this  :  “  How  many  a  powerful  no¬ 
ble  wants  only  wit  to  be  a  minister  ;  and 
what  wants  Vivian  Grey  to  attain  the 
same  end?  That  noble’s  influence.” 
Not  many  years  after  this  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  seen  in  public  very  close  to  Lord 
Chandos.  But  it  was  not  that  Lord,  but 
Lord  Carabas  that  Vivian  Grey  chose 
for  his  patron,  which  is,  no  doubt,  a 
difference.  The  story  most  frankly  re¬ 
lates  how  Vivian  wins  the  marquis  by 
teaching  him  how  to  make  tomahawk 
punch,  how  he  wins  the  marchioness  by 
complimenting  her  poodle,  and  how  dur¬ 
ing  the  task  he  consoles  himself  .by  such 
thoughts  as  this  :  ”  Oh,  politics,  thou 
splendid  juggle  !”  His  settled  purpose 
he  thus  sums  up  :  “  Mankind,  then,  is 
my  great  game.”  He  expressly  states 
that  he  is  to  win  this  game  by  the  use  of 
his  tongue,”  on  which  he  states  he  is 
“  able  to  perform  right  skilfully;”  but 
it  will,  he  recognizes,  be  requisite  ”  to 
mix  with  the  herd”  and  to  ”  humor  their 
weaknesses.”  The  chief  guiding  rule 
which  he  lays  down  for  himself  in  the 
midst  of  it  all  is,  ”  that  he  must  be  reck¬ 
less  of  all  consequences  save  his  own 
prosperity.” 

There  are  people  who  still  believe  that 
in  all  this  they  see  sketched  the  very  de¬ 
terminations,  maxims,  and  rules  which 
are  to  be  found  deliberately  carried  out 
in  Mr.  Disraeli’s  actual  career.  It  is 
perplexing.  The  parallel,  they  assert, 
runs  into  the  closest  correspondence  of 
detail.  Vivian  Grey’s  model  author  is 
Bolingbroke  ;  and  everybody  knows  that 
he,  also,  was  Mr.  Disraeli’s.  The  young 
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man  in  the  book  shows  his  reverential 
admiration  for  Bolingbroke  by  inventing 
a  few  passages  and  putting  them  into 
that  personage’s  mouth  for  the  better 
bamb:)Oiding  of  Lord  Carabas  ;  and  it  is 
known  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  at  different  pe¬ 
riods  of  his  life,  has  taken  passages  from 
other  people  and  put  them  into  his  own 
mouth.  But  I  cannot  pursue  this  com¬ 
parison  or  contrast,  or  whatever  it  is, 
farther  :  it  will  be  better  seen  as  I  go 
on  what  grounds  people  have  had  for 
beholding  Mr.  Disraeli  in  Vivian  Grey. 
For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
it  was  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  not  Vivian 
Grey,  who  wrote  this  book.  So  much 
as  that  is  quite  certain.  A  fiction  of  the 
kind  above  briefly  hinted  at  was  the  first 
fruit  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  intellect  ;  it  w’as 
in  penning  those  pages  of  caricature  of 
everybody  who  was  notable  in  London 
society  that  he  expended  the  first  fresh 
enthusiasm  of  his  mind,  and  displayed 
the  earlier  untainted  innocence  of  his 
disposition.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  spo¬ 
ken  of  it  as  a  book  written  by  a  boy.  It 
was  that  which  made  it  so  marvellous. 
This  boy  began  with  satire,  and  it  might 
have  been  predicted  that  the  juvenile 
would  develop  into  an  exceptional  man. 

It  was  not  until  1837, when  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  about  thirty-three  years  old,  that  he 
entered  Parliament.  Maidstone  had  the 
honor  of  finding  him  his  first  seat, 
though  he  had  been  willing  to  represent 
three  other  boroughs  previously,  if  there 
had  not  been  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  constituencies.  High  Wycombe  saw 
his  earliest  appearance  on  the  hustings, 
and,  indeed,  it  beheld  him  as  a  candidate 
more  than  once,  but  never  as  a  member. 
He  also  offered  himself  to  Marylebone. 
By  some  mistake  it  was  supposed  that  in 
these  instances  he  came  forward  as  a 
Radical.  Certainly  his  addresses  spoke 
of  short  Parliaments,  the  ballot,  and 
other  measures  commonly  held  to  be 
Liberal.  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nell,  and  Sir  F.  Burdett  fell  under  the 
delusion,  and  wrote  letters  recommend¬ 
ing  him,  though  they  afterward  with¬ 
drew  them.  But  when,  a  little  later, 
Mr.  Disraeli  contested  Taunton  as  a 
Tory  he  explained  it  all.  It  seems  that 
it  arose  out  of  a  mystification.  From 
the  first  he  really  stood  as  an  “  Anti- 
Whig,”  which  the  Liberals  thought  meant 
a  Radical ;  and  Mr.  'Disraeli,  not  wish¬ 


ing  unnecessarily  to  disturb  their  minds, 
had  let  them  go  on  thinking  so.  How¬ 
ever,  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
his  politics  long  before  he  was  finally  suc¬ 
cessful  at  Maidstone.  He  had  become 
intimate  with  Lord  Chandos,  and  had 
had  his  name  toasted  at  banquets  by  the 
Aylesbury  farmers  as  a  friend  of  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  interest.  The  whole  question 
is  one  scarcely  worth  debating.  I  my¬ 
self  believe  that  the  proper  description 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  at  this  time  was  not 
strictly  either  that  bf  Radical  or  Tory  ; 
his  accurate  designation  would  have  run, 
”  An  intending  politician  determined 
somehow  to  get  into  Parliament,  and 
looking  eagerly  for  the  first  opening.” 
Let  me  also  add  that,  from  a  review  of 
all  his  tastes,  I  further  believe  that  he 
would  have  preferred  the  opening  to 
offer  on  th«  Tory  side,  if  only  it  had 
come  soon  enough. 

The  early  part  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
Parliamentary  life  will  have  to  be 
compressed  into  a  very  brief  space. 
Where  would  be  the  good  of  reopening 
in  any  detail  the  closed  story  of  those 
stale  politics,  all  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne 
herself  ;  or  where  the  use  of  treating 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  doings  as  very  seriously 
forming  part  of  those  politics  ?  He  sim¬ 
ply  availed  himself  of  his  opportunities. 
For  all  practical  purposes  I  might  nearly 
skip — strange  as  that  at  first  sight  seems 
— to  his  second  term  of  office  in  the  post 
of  Premier.  It  is  only  during  a  com¬ 
paratively  very  few  of  these  later  years 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  been  of  real 
importance  in  our  politics.  Of  course, 
he  had  always  much  significance  for  his 
party,  but  it  is  of  the  nation  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  here.  These  individual  tactics  have 
only  any  general  interest  now  through 
their  making  him  successively  Conserva¬ 
tive  leader.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  Prime  Minister.  Nothing  in  this 
world,  1  should  say,  would  be  more 
tedious  than  tracing,  for  example,  how 
Mr.  Disraeli  trimmed  and  tacked  between 
Protection,  Reciprocity,  Revision  of 
Taxation  in  the  interests  of  the  farmers, 
and  a  recognition  of  Free  Trade.  It  all 
resulted  in  nothing  ;  at  least,  the  one 
single  result  it  has  brought  forth  has 
been — Lord  Beaconsfield.  But  if  a  de¬ 
tailed  retrospect  of  his  Lordship’s  earlier 
career  would  now  have  this  dreary  as¬ 
pect,  it  was  at  the  time  lively  enough. 
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from  moment  to  moment,  not  only  on 
account  of  his  debating  smartness,  but 
owing  to  a  certain  drollery  which  it  for  a 
long  time  wore. 

A  minister,  plainly,  must  get  both  his 
glory  and  his  power  from  either  domes¬ 
tic  measures  or  from  foreign  policy. 
Very  curiously,  considering  all  the  facts 
of  Lord  Beaconsheld’s  history  down  to 
the  beginning  of  this  last  term  of  office, 
it  was  only  to  home  matters  that  he 
should  have  looked  for  any  distinction. 
An  impression  seems  oddly  to  have  pop¬ 
ularized  itself  that  he  has  a  special  genius 
for  foreign  affairs,  and  an  enormous  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  diplomacy.  I  can  only 
say  that  five  years  ago  nobody  knew  it. 
The  real  truth  is,  that  he  had  never  any 
opp)ortunities  before  of  meddling  with 
events  abroad,  and  that  we  have  been 
represented  in  these  recent  foreign  com¬ 
plications  by  a  minister  who,  to  that  very 
moment,  had  had  less  to  do  with  diplo¬ 
macy  than  any  English  Premier  for  fully 
three  quarters  of  a  century. 

Lord  Beaconsfield’s  mind  has  always 
been  occupied  with  home  affairs,  and  his 
characteristic  views  on  these  come  from 
the  quarter  whence  it  is  supposed  all 
truth  has  been  derived — the  East.  He 
somehow  picked  them  up  during  two 
years  of  travel  in  those  parts,  from  1829 
to  1831.  About  the  former  date,  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  first  brilliant  but  very  brief 
literary  success  was  over.  He  had  pub¬ 
lished  a  second  part  of  “  Vivian  Grey,” 
which  the  public  somehow  was  too  busy 
to  read  ;  and  had  issued  a  further  work 
of  satire,  ”  Popanilla,”  which  it  also  neg¬ 
lected  to  buy.  Mr.  Disraeli  immediately 
vanished  into  the  Orient.  When,  after 
visiting  Jerusalem,  and  lingering,  as  he 
tells  us,  on  the  plains  of  Troy,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  these  shores,  he  brought  back 
with  him  the  Asian  Mystery  and  a  whole 
apparatus  of  political  and  social  princi¬ 
ples.  He  had  also  some  manuscripts, 
which  did  not  turn  out  to  be  of  so  much 
im[>ortance — “  Contarini  Fleming”  and 
”  The  Young  Duke.”  It  was  the  most 
surprisingly  fruitful  voyage  of  discovery 
that  any  traveller  ever  made.  Years 
elapsed  before  all  the  principles  were 
given  to  the  world,  but  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
them  by  him.  Some  of  them  are,  in¬ 
deed,  hinted  at  as  early  as  1835,  when 
he  issued  his  “  Vindication  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Constitution,”  before  he  was  in  Par¬ 


liament.  Still,  the  system  was  not  di¬ 
vulged  in  its  entirety  until  he  was  in  the 
House,  and  had  founded  what  became 
known  as  the  “  Young  England  School.” 
It  is  to  the  series  of  political  novels 
which  he  then  wrote  that  we  must  turn 
for  the  complete  exposition  of  his  funda¬ 
mental  ideas.  Somehow,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  everybody  the  most  natural 
and  fitting  thing  in  the  w'orld  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  should  have  corrected  the  in¬ 
accuracies  of  our  national  history,  and 
shown  our  social  fallacies,  by  writing 
works  of  fiction.  The  instruction  with 
which  he  began  the  new  training  of  the 
public  was  this — that  our  history  is,  in 
all  the  latter  part  of  it,  entirely  wrong. 
In  "  Sybil,”  he  thus  gives  his  general 
opinion  of  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
written  :  “  .\11  the  great  events  have 

been  distorted,  most  of  the  important 
causes  concealed,  some  of  the  principal 
characters  never  appear,  and  all  who  fig¬ 
ure  are  so  misunderstood  and  misrepre¬ 
sented  that  the  result  is  a  complete  mys¬ 
tification.” 

Assuredly  if  this,  or  anything  like  it, 
was  the  state  of  things,  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
not  discovered  it  one  moment  too  soon, 
and  he  was  more  than  justified  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  known.  On  all  the  points  named 
in  the  above  summary  he  supplies  most 
important  rectifications.  It  seems  that 
the  people  of  this  country,  in  so  far,  that 
is,  as  they  were  not  the  merest  tools  of 
their  rulers,  were  under  an  entire  mis¬ 
take  as  to  Rome  wanting  any  domina¬ 
tion  in  England  in  Henry  the  Eighth 
and  Elizabeth’s  time  ;  and  that,  strange 
to  say,  they  also  again  fell  into  exactly 
the  same  delusion  at  the  expulsion  of 
James  1.  Mr.  Disraeli  puts  the  people 
who  lived  at  those  times  right  on  these 
matters.  But  it  was  a  section  of  nobles 
who  at  the  latter  juncture  were  to  blame  ; 
those,  namely,  who  had  been  enriched 
by  the  spoliation  of  the  Church.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  indeed,  gives  the  very  simplest 
explanation  of  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
He  states  that  the  great  Whig  families 
were  afraid  that  King  James  meant  to 
reapply  the  Church  lands  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  people  and  the  support  of  the 
poor,  and,  in  their  alarm,  they  brought 
over  Prince  William,  who  gladly  came, 
since  it  was  only  in  England  that  he 
could  reckon  on  being  able  to  borrow 
money  enough  to  carry  on  his  failing 
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war  against  France.  In  and  from  that 
hour  happened  the  catastrophe  which 
overwhelmed  the  English  people — the 
Crown  became  enslaved  by  a  Whig  oli¬ 
garchy.  What  Mr.  Disraeli  styles  Vene¬ 
tian  politics  rushed  in  upon  us,  and 
these,  by  the  aid  of  what  he  further  calls 
Dutch  finance — that  is,  the  incurring  of 
a  National  Debt — made  foreign  com¬ 
merce  necessary,  and  increased  the  ob¬ 
ligation  of  home  industry  ;  nearly,  as 
might  be  expected,  ruining  every  thing. 

All  the  more  modern  period  of  our 
history  had  been,  he  in  the  most  won¬ 
derful  way  explains,  a  fight  to  the  death 
between  these  fearful  Whig  nobles  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  a  struggling 
heroic  Crown  and  some  enlightened  pa¬ 
triotic  Tory  peers.  The  true  incidents 
of  this  dark  and  stupendous  conflict  had 
never  been  clearly  observed  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  general  at  the  time,  nor  had  the 
real  events  been  recorded  in  any  of  the 
common  chronicles.  But,  as  any  one 
will  be  ready  to  allow,  Mr.  Disraeli 
could  not  be  blamed  for  this.  What 
was  especially  to  his  credit  was  that  he 
had  himself  found  out  that  the  real  ruler 
of  England,  in  the  era  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  his  own,  was  a  certain  Major 
Wildman,  whom  nobody  before  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  had  ever  in  the  least  suspected  of 
wielding  supreme  power.  I  cannot  stay 
to  give  the  details  of  this  portentous  dis¬ 
closure,  but  anybody  may  find  them  in 
Ix>rd  Beaconsfield’s  surprising  pages. 
But  in  spite  of  superhuman  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  the  people  by  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne,  and  after  him  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
wicked  Whigs  always  triumphed  ;  the 
crowning  act  of  duplicity  on  their  part 
being,  in  fact,  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832. 

The  above  is  a  highly  condensed  but 
strictly  accurate  summary  of  Lord  Bea¬ 
consfield’s  version  of  our  national  his¬ 
tory.  Any  reader,  by  the  slightest  rum¬ 
maging  in  his  own  mind,  will  know  how 
far  his  own  impressions  agree  with  it. 
But  this  is  only  his  Lordship’s  instruc¬ 
tion  of  us  as  to  facts  :  I  must  proceed  to 
state  the  principles  of  action  he  founds 
upon  them.  Here,  however,  I  find  my¬ 
self  brought  up  a  little.  If  the  whole 
truth  is  to  be  spoken,  this  further  task  is 
more  easily  announced  than  performed. 
Mr.  Disraeli,  in  those  early  days,  as¬ 
suredly  made  a  great  appearance  of  stat- 
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ing  his  political  opinions  ;  but  it  almost 
seems  as  if  a  novel,  after  all,  is  not  the 
best  means  of  expounding  political  doc¬ 
trine.  The  more  you  attempt  to  lay 
hold  of  these  principles  the  more  they 
somehow  show  a  lack  of  exactness.  But 
let  me  try. 

He  again  and  again  affirms  that  he  is 
for  our  having  a  “  real  throne,”  which 
he  asserts  should  be  surrounded  by  “  a 
generous  aristocracy  and  he  wishes,, 
moreover,  for  a  people  who  shall  be 
‘  ‘  loyal  and  reverentially  religious.  ’  ’  All 
this  certainly  sounds  as  if  it  meant  some¬ 
thing  very  satisfactory.  It  is  only  when 
you  try  to  penetrate  into  it  that  your 
over-curiosity  leads  to  perplexity.  Nei¬ 
ther  Mr.  Disraeli  nor  Lord  Beaconsfield 
has  ever  definitely  explained,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  how  far  a  throne  being  ”  real”  means- 
that  he  or  she  sitting  upon  it  shall  have 
a  personal  veto.  All  that  you  can  quite 
clearly  make  out  as  to  securing  “  gener¬ 
ousness”  in  the  aristocracy  is  that  they 
shall  not  be  Whigs  ;  you  may  suppose 
that  they  ought  to  be,  and,  in  fact,  no 
doubt  would  be,  Tories.  Pushed  strict¬ 
ly  home,  it  would  seem  to  be  impliedl 
that  every  peer  who  holds  property  whichi 
once  belonged  to  the  Church  should  be: 
stripped  of  it,  and  it  might  be  construed 
to  mean  that  they  should  become  com¬ 
moners.  Then,  as  to  the  people  at 
large,  how  are  they  to  be  made  loyal  and 
religious,  since  it  seems  that  .they  are 
neither  of  these  now  ?  From  not  the 
least  important  parts  of  Lord  Beaconsr 
field’s  teaching,  the  first  step  logically  to 
be  taken  with  this  view  would  be  to  ask 
the  vote  back  from  all  of  them  who  now 
have  it.  His  own  Household  Fran¬ 
chise  Bill  will  have  given  more  work  to 
do  in  this  way.  But  the  passing  of  that 
mysterious  measure  has  been  explained 
— it  was,  at  the  moment,  a  necessary 
piece  of  party  tactics.  Strictly  regard¬ 
ed,  the  explanation  points  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that,  if  it  could  be  done  safely,  the 
Act  ought  to  be  revoked  to-morrow. 
But,  certainly,  it  was  no  such  measure  as. 
that  he  relied  upon  for  elevating  the: 
condition  of  the  p>eople.  What  he  did 
depend  upon  for  doing  it  he  has  speci¬ 
fied,  and  it  is  this — the  revival  of  Church 
Convocation  on  a  particular  basis,  of 
which  he  knows  the  exact  measurement. 
Possibly  the  reader,  if  he  is  not  a  politi¬ 
cal  partisan,  is  growing  puzzled.  ”  Was. 
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nothing  else,  he  may  ask,  "proposed  will  see  that  his  ideal  social  system  is  the 
in  the  Disraelian  system  for  the  cure  of  rustic  one  of  the  country  parish,  taking 
popular  evils?"  This,  certainly,  was  always  for  granted  that  it  is  perfect; 
not  the  whole  of  what  it  included  some  and  he  kindly  goes  for  examples  of  so- 
mention  of.  For  example,  the  preface  cial  failure  to  the  towns — the  origin  and 
to  “  Lothair"  states  that  one  of  Lord  condition  of  which,  according  to  all 
Beaconsfield’s  aims  always  was  the  es-  strict  reasoning,  he  must  be  supposed  to 
tablishment  of  what  he  terms  "  a  com-  attribute  to  the  W^ig  nobility.  How  ac- 
mercial  code  on  the  principles  success-  curately  this  fits  in  with  what  is  known 
fully  negotiated  by — ”  No,  it  was  of  the  development  of  modern  manufac- 
not  by  Cobden  and  Bright,  for  it  will  be  tures  every  reader  will  know, 
remembered  Lord  Beacon sfield  did  not  If  anybody  should  say  that  he  cannot 
adhere  to  that  :  but  the  full  sentence  see  any  accuracy  in  the  above  version  of 
runs — “  successfully  negotiated  by  Lord  the  national  history,  and  that  there  is  no 
Bolingbroke  at  Utrecht.”  He  farther  real  applicability  to  our  affairs  in  such  a 
states  that  it  is  a  principle  with  him  that  system,  or,  as  such  an  one  would  per- 
labor  requires  regulating  no  less  than  haps  style  it,  pretended  system  of  poli- 
property.  I  myself  cannot  assert  that  I  tics,  I  can  only  reply  that  if  he  is  under 
ever  met  with  any  one  who  professed  to  the  impression  that  he  is  an  admirer  of 
understand  what  this  means  ;  but  "  la-  Lord  Beaconsfield,  then  this  is  very  sad. 
bor"  and  "  regulating"  and  “  proper-  For  these  are  certainly  Lord  Beacons- 
ty"  are  very  good  words,  and  if  there  field’s  views  of  our  history  and  the 
has  not  been  a  great  waste  of  language,  scheme  of  his  politics.  Neither  of  them, 
the  remark  must  signify  a  good  deal.  I  will  venture  to  add,  surprises  me.  It 
His  system,  also,  does  really  make  allu-  seems  to  me  that  if  a  political  Will-o’- 
sion  to  the  electorate,  for  it  specifies,  as  the-Wisp,  such  as  the  Liberals  for  so 
another  of  his  cherished  purposes,  "  the  long  a  time  would  make  out  Lord  Bea- 
emancipation  of  the  constituencies  of  consfield  to  be,  got  into  the  top-boots 
1832.”  Other  people  used,  in  an  old-  and  heavy  coat  of  an  English  squire, 
fashioned  way,  to  talk  of  enfranchising  these  are  just  the  historical  conclusions 
non-electors  ;  but  it  is  the  voters  that  and  political  generalizations  which  he 
Lord  Beaconsfield  is  for  emancipating,  would  make,  when  he  began  trying  to 
The  two  most  definite  statements  of  his  think  like  a  country  gentleman  ;  and,  for 
political  theory  are  to  be  found  in  "  Syb-  any  thing  I  can  say,  he  would  make  them 
il,”  where  he  makes  Gerard  say  that  with  a  certain  sincerity,  that  kind  of 
"  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people,  and  ratiocinative  working  being  natural  to  the 
their  only  ones,  are  the  aristocracy  ;"  Will-o’-the-Wisp  intellect,  when  smitten 
and  adds,  through  the  mouth  of  some-  with  a  passion  for  Parliamentary  life  and 
body  else,  that  “  the  Church  has  desert-  an  aspiration  for  counterfeiting  philoso- 
ed  the  people,”  to  which  he  attributes  phy.  Moreover,  both  the  home  politics 
their  having  become  "  degraded. "  and  the  foreign  policy  seem  to  me  ex- 

One  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  very  actly  to  fit ;  they  really  each  display  like 
strongest  points  has  always  been  this  qualities  of  mind,  and  I  can  see  no  rea- 
physical  and  moral  degradation  of  the  son  for  any  one  who  can  accept  the  lat- 
people.  He  has  talked  about  it  so  much  ter  stickling  at  the  former.  If  what  is 
that  it  has  nearly  seemed  that  he  had  got  really  at  the  bottom  of  the  objection  is, 
some  plan  for  doing  something  for  it.  as  I  suspect  it  is,  a  feeling  that  there  is 
In  the  sketches  he  gives  in  "  Sybil”  of  something  flimsy,  artificial,  flashy  about 
the  homes  in  Marner,  the  dens  in  which  either,  or  both,  the  politics  and  the  pol- 
the  working  classes  dwell,  and  the  squalor  icy,  is  not  that  asking  too  much  from  the 
of  their  condition,  he  nearly  touches  light  glittering  source  I  have  described  ? 
the  heart.  It  somehow  has  an  effect  al-  The  Liberals  have  always  done  Lord 
most  identical  with  the  sentiment  of  the  Beaconsfield  the  justice  of  never  expect- 
most  advanced  Liberal  politics  until  you  ing  more  than  this  from  him,  and  he,  on 
come  to  the  remedies  proposed.  The  his  side,  has  never  disappointed  their  ex¬ 
use  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  makes  of  pectations.  If  they  had  not  previously 
the  towns  in  his  teaching  is  worth  not-  thought  much  of  him  in  connection  with 
ing.  Any  one  who  scrutinizes  it  closely  foreign  policy,  never  in  fact  believing 
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that  he  would  actually  preside  at  a  criti¬ 
cal  juncture  long  enough  for  that  ques¬ 
tion  much  to  signify,  there  is  not  a  per¬ 
son  in  our  party  who  would  not  have 
known  beforehand  that  any  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  if  the  occasion 
for  one  ever  came,  would  be  one  of  dazzle 
— Jack-o’-Lantern  diplomacy  and  Will- 
o’-the-Wisp  home  politics  rightly  belong¬ 
ing  to  one  another.  The  bright  and  be¬ 
wildering  flashes  have  now  for  a  long  time 
been  ceaselessly  playing  here  and  there 
all  over  Europe  from  the  direction  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  now  hitting  St.  Petersburg  ;  now 
gilding  Berlin  ;  then  flickering  over  Con¬ 
stantinople  ;  flaming  terribly  at  Cabul  ; 
quivering  at  the  Cape  ;  striking  Egypt 
at  short  intervals  ;  and  shimmering  their 
mildest  at  Paris.  The  activity,  as  was 
likely  in  such  a  case,  has  been  unprece¬ 
dented.  My  own  conviction  is  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  has  amazed,  perplexed,  it 
may  be  astounded,  foreign  diplomatists 
throughout  Europe  quite  as  much  as  he 
has  done  any  of  his  oppionents  at  home. 

What  fitness,  I  should  like  to  ask,  has 
I.ord  Beaconsfield  ever  shown  for  appre¬ 
ciating  the  great  events  which,  during  his 
time,  have  gone  forward  in  the  world. 
During  this  generation,  two  stupendous 
rearrangements  of  States,  completely  re¬ 
casting  all  the  international  relationships 
of  Western  Europe,  have  taken  place — 
the  unification  of  Italy  and  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  Prussia  into  a  German  Em¬ 
pire.  Political  earthquakes  like  those 
do  not  come  about  all  in  a  moment ; 
these  two  were,  in  fact,  long  in  prepara¬ 
tion  ;  there  were  throes,  there  were 
signs,  there  were  symptoms.  Some  Eng¬ 
lish  statesmen — we  could  name  several 
on  the  Liberal  side — read  the  intima¬ 
tions  rightly.  But  what  subtle  diplo¬ 
matic  sensitiveness  did  they  challenge  in 
Ix)rd  Beaconsfield — what  preternaturally 
quick  prognostications  had  he  of  the  for¬ 
eign  marvels  that  were  about  to  happen  ? 
Look  first  to  the  Prussian  transformation. 
He  severely  blamed  Chevalier  Bunsen 
for  indulging  what  he  styled  “  the 
dreamy  and  dangerous  nonsense  called 
German  nationality.”  Turn  to  Italy. 
lx)rd  Beaconsfield  characterized  the 
earliest  attempts  of  those  patriots  de¬ 
termined  to  win  back  national  life  or  die 
as  “mere  brigandage.”  He  spoke  of 
the  “  phantom  of  a  United  Italy.”  All 
the  world  knows  that  so  late  even  as  the 


publication  of  his  novel,  “  Lothair,”  he 
was  under  the  impression  that  every  thing 
that  had  happened  in  the  Italian  penin¬ 
sula  and  in  Sicily  was  the  work  of  a  few 
secret  societies,  of  whom  Garibaldi  was 
the  figure-head.  Take  another  example. 
He  glossed  over  the  former  policy  of  the 
Austrian  rulers  toward  Hungary,  as  in¬ 
nocent  as  the  youngest  baby  in  any  cra¬ 
dle  in  any  of  our  embassies,  of  discern¬ 
ing  that  in  a  few  years  it  would  be  Hun¬ 
gary  that  would  dominate  the  empire. 
In  fact.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  never 
shown  the  slightest  true  prevision  of 
any  thing  that  w-as  to  happen  abroad. 
But  I  must  not  be  so  unfair  as  to  forget 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield  took  the  side  of 
the  North  in  the  American  Civil  War. 
Accidents  will  happen  at  times  in  the 
play  of  any  kind  of  intellect ;  and  this, 
at  the  very  moment,  had  something  of 
the  appearance  of  being  an*  abnormality 
of  the  Disraelian  mind.  When  you  look 
into  the  instance  more  closely,  it  proves 
not  fully  to  contradict  the  other  cases. 
Mr.  Disraeli  uttered  a  prophecy  as  to  the 
future  of  America,  and  it  was  this  :  “  It 
will  be  a  mart  of  arms,  a  scene  of  diplo¬ 
macies,  of  rival  States,  and  probably  of 
frequent  wars.”  The  result  has  vindi¬ 
cated  his  Lordship — nothing  of  the  sort 
has  happened.*  Come,  however,  still 
nearer  home.  The  French  Commercial 
Treaty,  which  was  the  first  practical  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  the  peoples  on  each  side 
of  the  Channel  into  real  intercourse,  sure 
to  make  them  permanent  friends  in  the 
end,  was  urgently  opposed  by  Lord  Bea¬ 
consfield.  It  was  toward  him  that  Mr, 
Cobden  had  to  turn  at  every  stage  of  his 
nearly  superhuman  labors  to  see  what 
was  the  next  obstacle  he  would  have  to 
set  himself  to  try  and  overcome. 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  such  a  minister  is  certain  to  end  in 
being  one  of  isolation.  Jack-o’-Lantern 
is  always  so  busy  in  converting  all  he 


*  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  met  with  an 
article  in  the  October  No.  of  The  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Jtn/iew,  on  “  Louis  Napoleon  and  the 
Southern  Confederacy,”  which  puts  this  al¬ 
leged  friendship  for  the  North  in  a  very  doubt¬ 
ful  light  Among  some  State  Papers  found  in 
Richmond,  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Slidell  says  : 
”  Lindsay  saw  Disraeli,  who  expressed  great 
interest  in  our  affairs,  and  fully  concurred  in  the 
views  of  the  Emperor.”  Louis  Napoleon  was 
then  intriguing  hard  to  get  the  South  recog¬ 
nized. 
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does  into  some  private  business  of  his 
own,  that,  by  and  by,  he  is  sure  to  be 
alone  in  the  transaction.  Let  us  test 
the  diplomatic  situation  as  it  now  stands, 
by  this  rule,  and  if  it  turns  out  that  the 
English  diplomacy  has  really  established 
concert  on  our  part  with  anybody,  it  will 
have  of  necessity  to  be  admitted  by  me 
that  1  have  been  quite  wrong  in  all  that 
is  said  above.  The  position  1  take  up  is 
that  a  Will-o’-the-Wisp  could  not  in 
his  movements  bring  himself  to  coincide 
long  enough  with  anybody  else’s  activity 
to  give  any  such  result. 

France  is  nearer  to  us  than  any  other 
Continental  Power,  not  only  geographi¬ 
cally  but  politically.  How  has  the  re¬ 
cent  foreign  policy  turned  out  with  re¬ 
spect  to  her  ?  Our  very  first  diplomatic 
move,  that  of  hastily  snatching  at  the 
Suez  Canal  shares,  risked  our  under¬ 
standing  with  France  entirely.  We  do 
not  hear  much  about  Egypt  now  from 
the  supporters  of  the  Government. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  it.  Nothing 
could  possibly  have  resulted  worse  than 
every  thing  we  did  in  that  quarter. 
France  did  not  allow  a  march  to  be 
stolen  upon  her ;  and  the  next  moment 
we  had  Italy  on  our  hands  as  well  as 
France.  But  come  to  the  Berlin  Con¬ 
ference.  France  there,  in  pursuance  of 
a  traditional  policy,  backed  up  Greece. 
Ivord  Beaconsfield  stood  quite  aloof  from 
France.  Come  down  to  the  very  latest 
moment.  The  alliance  between  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria  is  the  one  recent  oc¬ 
currence  which  is  of  all  others  most  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  Frenchmen,  and  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury,  on  behalf  of  his  chief,  not  merely 
goes  into  slightly  profane  raptures  over 
it,  but  works  hard  to  create  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  two,  indirectly  though  not 
directly,  brought  it  about.  This  is  how 
matters  have  been  made  to  stand  be¬ 
tween  us  and  France.  With  respect  to 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  is,  of  course,  not  within  their 
arrangements,  but  practically  there  seems 
to  be  an  outside  relation  implied.  Those 
two  Powers  are  understood  to  reckon 
upon  England  as  in  some  way  restrain¬ 
ing  France  if  Russia  made  any  move. 
At  any  rate,  if  France  joined  Russia,  it 
is  whispered,  we  should  have  to  do  some¬ 
thing  which  would  somehow  aid  Austria 
and  Germany.  Why,  Chancellor  Bis¬ 
marck's  chuckling  at  this  position  of 


things  can  distinctly  be  heard  all  the 
way  from  Varzin.  Prince  Gortschakoff 
is  by  no  means  the  one  at  whom  he  is 
laughing  hardest.  Nothing  need  be 
said,  1  suppose,  as  to  our  relations  with 
Russia  :  it  is  the  special  boast  of  our 
Government  that  in  the  case  of  the  great¬ 
est  Asiatic  Power  next  to  ourselves  they 
have  prevented  any  understanding  at  all. 
Just  so,  too,  we  have  alienated  Greece 
and  the  newly-formed  Principalities. 
But  there  is  Turkey.  All  that  we  have 
done  has  told  in  her  favor — surely  we 
are  at  one  with  her  ?  Lord  Beaconsfield 
has  just  countermanded  the  orders  to 
our  fleet  to  get  up  steam  and  direct  the 
muzzles  of  its  guns  toward  Turkey. 
But  a  wonderful  success,  we  are  told, 
has  already  resulted  from  this.  What 
does  the  recent  flourish  of  telegrams 
really  amount  to  ?  That  the  Porte  has 
added  one  more  sheet  to  the  plentiful 
waste-paper  heap  of  its  proclamations. 
What  our  people  were  known  to  desire 
was  a  change  of  minister  :  and  Turkey, 
in  place  of  that,  offers  to  name  Baker 
Pasha  to  look  after  the  moral  and  social 
improvement  of  Asia  Minor.  The  test 
of  whether  it  is  Will-o’-the  Wisp,  or  an 
ordinary  statesman,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  our  affairs  gives  the  result  I  antici¬ 
pated.  England  stands  absolutely  alone, 
and  the  last  touch  of  preposterousness  is 
added  to  the  situation  by  the  statement 
that  it  was  at  the  advice  of  Russia  that 
the  Porte  pretended  to  yield  to  our  de¬ 
mands,  and  that  though  the  Northern 
Powers  are  getting  into  motion  again  for 
some  ends  of  their  own,  they  do  not  in 
the  least  intend  to  meddle  with  us  in 
Asia  Minor.  Indeed,  I  should  think 
not.  A  splendid  morass  lies  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  with  Turkey  on  one  side 
and  Russia  on  the  other,  and  Jack-o’- 
Lantem  has  led  us  right  into  the  middle 
of  it.  That  is  the  present  issue  of  the 
Beaconsfield  foreign  policy  which  was  to 
have  produced  European  concert — we 
have  Asia  Minor  on  our  hands,  solita¬ 
rily  ;  and  are  going  to  set  about  imme¬ 
diately  reforming  it,  before  the  next  elec¬ 
tions,  against  the  willingness  of  Turkey, 
but  with  the  sanction  of  Russia,  and  by 
the  means  of  Baker  Pasha.  In  the  mean 
time,  or  at  any  time,  Russia  may  use  the 
situation  against  us  just  as  best  suits  her. 

I  think  it  will  now  be  admitted  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  foreign  policy  is 
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every  whit  as  wonderful  as  the  measures 
of  home  politics  he  ought  to  be  urging, 
if  he  was  only  at  liberty  for  that ;  and 
further,  that  they  both  bespeak  exactly 
the  same  order  of  mind. 

I  must  now  try  to  bring  together  the 
personal  impressions  his  Lordship  makes 
on  the  mind  of  a  Liberal.  The  noble 
Earl  is  very  brilliant.  That,  of  course, 
is  accepted  on  all  sides  ;  there  never  was 
a  member  of  the  Wisp  family  who  was 
not.  Not  to  be  brilliant  would  be  against 
their  nature  ;  in  fact,  shine  is  their  pecu¬ 
liarity.  Moreover,  standing  now  behind 
the  event,  we  seem  to  see  Lord  Beacons- 
field  in  Mr.  Disraeli  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning'.  Those  who  had  the  privilege 
of  beholding  him  on  his  very  first  ap¬ 
pearances  in  London  high  society,  in, 
say,  the  Countess  of  Blessington’s  salon, 
where  he  would  be  grouped  with  Count 
D’Orsay,  Prince  Nap>oleon,  and  Count 
Momy,  give  a  gorgeous  description  of 
him.  It  seems  that  he  did  not  depend 
for  celebrity  solely  upon  his  witticisms, 
either  printed  or  spoken,  but  relied, 
also,  in  some  measure,  on  the  splendor 
of  his  walking  canes.  The  jewels  on  his 
hands  are  said  to  have  rivalled,  and  at 
times  excelled,  the  pearls  upon  his  lips  ; 
the  display  in  both  respects  bearing  wit¬ 
ness  that  his  native  tastes  were  Oriental. 
His  ringlets,  in  particular,  are  said  to 
have  been  the  admiration,  if  not  the 
envy,  of  the  ladies.  It  seemed  almost 
necessary  to  give  up  a  line  or  two  to 
these  personal  particulars,  for  the 
younger  people  of  this  generation  never 
saw  Mr.  Disraeli  in  his  full  splendor. 
As  he  developed  his  later  powers,  he 
moderated  his  earlier  waistcoats.  But 
he  never  was  an  ordinary  commoner  ;  he 
always  moved  in  our  public  life  like  a 
superior  being  in  disguise.  He  was  with 
us  but  not  of  us.  Since  he  is  an  Earl, 
the  impression  he  makes  has  become 
more  natural.  The  promotion  to  our 
peerage  gives  to  some  personages  an  ar¬ 
tificial  a.spect ;  in  Mr.  Disraeli’s  case, 
the  effect  was  simplifying  ;  and  though, 
after  all,  it  is  not  quite  gorgeous  enough, 
it  is  befitting.  There  is  a  little  some¬ 
thing  not  quite  in  the  English  style — a 
slight  foreign  incongruity ;  still,  that 
was  always  there,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  less 
noticeable  now  under  the  coronet  and 
beneath  the  ermine. 


But — and  this  is  the  point  sought  to 
be  brought  out  in  the  above  remarks — it 
was  evident  from  the  earliest  moment 
that  this  splendid  person  meant  to 
achieve  social  success.  And  he  has  cer¬ 
tainly  done  it.  There  would  be  injus¬ 
tice  in  pretending  that  he  has  not  had 
other  motives  ;  but  celebrity  was  his 
leading  passion.  He  has  himself  made 
a  frank  confession  on  this  point.  In  the 
days  when  it  was  not  yet  certain  that 
there  was  a  political  career  before  him, 
the  likelihood  rather  being  that  he  might 
have  wholly  to  depend  upon  literature  as 
his  means  of  distinction,  he  rushed  into 
fKJetry,  having  just  failed  in  prose.  But 
he  warned  the  public  in  the  preface  of 
his  “  Revolutionary  Epick,”  that  if  they 
did  not  purchase  and  admire  it,  he  had 
done  with  song.  “  I  am  not,”  so  ran 
the  naively  self-disclosing  sentence,  “  one 
of  those  who  find  consolation  for  the 
neglect  of  my  contemporaries  in  the  im¬ 
aginary  plaudits  of  posterity.”  No, 
nothing  in  this  world,  we  are  quite  cer¬ 
tain,  would  ever  have  consoled  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  for  the  neglect  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries.  But  he  took  sure  measures  not  to 
undergo  it.  He  positively  raged  to  get 
into  Parliament  ;  trying  one  constituency 
after  another,  and  only  succeeding  with 
the  fourth.  To  judge  from  the  fierce¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  struggle.*;,  there 
was  in  his  eyes  nothing  worth  living  for 
if  he  were  not  inside  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  But  he  had  got  into  the  newspa¬ 
pers  before  he  got  into  Parliament.  The 
town  was  kept  ringing  with  Mr.  Disra¬ 
eli’s  name.  In  London  he  was  just  as 
much  talked  of  forty-seven  years  ago  as 
he  is  to-day. 

If  the  rudeness  of  a  little  terseness  is 
passed  over,  I  may  fairly  say^  that  pub¬ 
licity  was  Mr.  Disraeli’s  passion  ;  in  the 
circumstances  of  his  position,  audacity 
was  his  only  means  ;  and,  with  his  style 
of  character  and  intellect,  inaccuracy 
was  his  necessity.  A  very  few  words 
will  establish  each  point.  Was  he  not 
studiously  audacious  ?  The  first  book 
he  wrote  was  a  skit  on  the  whole  of  the 
higher  circle  of  London  society  ;  the 
candidate  he  sought  to  set  aside  at  his 
first  Parliamentary  contest  was  the  son 
of  the  then  Premier  ;  before  he  was  in 
Parliament  he  threatened  O’Connell  ;  he 
had  not  been  in  the  House  long  before 
he  attacked  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  was  a 
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glorious  audacity  on  his  part,  consider¬ 
ing  the  disadvantage  of  his  race,  to 
throw  into  the  face  of  the  British  public 
the  supremacy  of  “  Semitic”  blood,  and 
to  confound  us  all  with  the  Asian  Mys¬ 
tery.  But,  in  turning  next  ',to  his  inac¬ 
curacies,  we  are  p>ositively  awed  by  the 
number  and  the  enormity  of  the  blun¬ 
ders  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  Beaconsheld 
between  them  have  committed,  in,  as  it 
would  seem,  the  most  natural  way.  It 
was  a  mere  trifle  that,  when  propound¬ 
ing  his  second  Budget,  Mr.  Disraeli 
should  have  thought  that  he  had  a  sur¬ 
plus  to  the  bagatelle  amount  of  £400,000, 
until  Mr.  Gladstone  kindly  explained  to 
him  and  to  the  country  that  it  was  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  that  small  sum.  Seme  people 
would  be  touched  deeper  to  find  that  in 
his  “  Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck”  he 
is  of  opinion  that  the  crucifixion  of  the 
Saviour  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Au¬ 
gustus  Caesar.  In  the  course  of  the  de¬ 
bates  on  one  of  the  early  Reform  meas¬ 
ures,  he  thought,  when  Lord  Dunkellin 
made  a  proposal  relating  to  the  “  rental 
valuation”  in  connection  with  voting 
qualification,  that  it  was  payment  of 
rates  that  was  in  question.  In  his  ora¬ 
tion  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  he,  as  all  Europe  soon  knew, 
mistook  long  passages  from  an  article 
written  by  M.  Thiers  as  being  his  own 
composition.  He  fell  into  just  the  same 
error  as  to  some  splendid  sentences  of 
Lord  Macaulay,  and  also  as  to  a  fine 
burst  of  eloquence  belonging  really  to 
the  late  Mr.  David  Urquhart.  Very 
early  in  his  career,  when  acknowledging 
his  health,  proposed  by  mistake  in  the 
guise  of  an  old  scholar  of  the  famous 
public  school  of  Winchester,  he  became 
momentarily  under  the  impression  that 
he  was  really  educated  on  that  noble 
foundation,  though  he  had  never  stood 
under  its  roof.  Very  late  in  his  career, 
so  late  as  the  affair  known  as  the  Pigott 
appointment,  he  believed  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Pigott,  the  rector  of  his  own  parish, 
had  voted  against  him  at  the  poll  in  his 
own  county  some  time  after  that  rever¬ 
end  gentleman’s  death.  But  there  is 
really  no  end  to  these  instances  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  having  innocently  said  the 
thing  that  is  not.  With  respect  to  a 
number  of  examples  of  another  kind,  it 
would  be  puzzling  to  know  whether  to 
put  them  in  the  category  of  audacities  or 


inaccuracies  ;  the  only  way  of  quite  get¬ 
ting  over  the  difficulty  would,  perhaps, 
be  to  consider  them  as  belonging  to 
both.  For  instance,  in  1847  he  quoted 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  as  a  friend  of  Protection, 
and  said  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  author  of  Free 
Trade.  On  a  not  very  far  back  occa¬ 
sion  he  remarked  :  ”  1  never  attacked 
any  one  in  my  life.”  Perhaps,  with 
that  quotation,  it  is  right  to  stop. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield’s  mind  has  seemed  to  some 
people  an  affectation,  that,  namely,  by 
which,  in  reference  to  any  case  of  much 
importance,  he  is  sure  to  miss  what 
seems  to  everybody  else  the  significant 
feature  of  the  business,  and  to  fasten  on 
some  detail  which  arrests  nobody  else. 
Hardly  any  one  will  have  yet  forgotten 
the  instance  of  the  ”  Straits  of  Malac¬ 
ca,”  and  only  just  the  other  day  a  new 
example  was  furnished.  The  revival  of 
trade  being  the  topic,  while  everybody 
else’s  thoughts  went  to  cotton  and  iron 
and  pottery.  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  lighted 
upon — chemicals.  It  is  all  explained  on 
the  footing  I  earlier  hinted,  that  in  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  mind  the  imagination  is  in 
just  the  place  the  reason  occupies  in  the 
minds  of  ordinary  people.  This  makes 
it  obligatory  that  he  shall  avoid  the  com¬ 
mon  facts,  and  make  some  opportunity 
for  exaggerating  the  value  of  some  de¬ 
tail  overlooked  by  everybody  else.  It  is 
only  in  this  way  that  Lord  Beaconsfield 
conclusively  certifies  to  himself  that  his 
intellect  has  really  acted. 

I  am  myself  quite  sincere  in  saying 
that  I  believe  there  is  in  all  this  a  certain 
kind  of  sincerity  in  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
Where  most  people  remember,  his  Lord- 
ship  fancies  ;  and  in  his  case  what  is 
most  convenient  naturally  offers  itself. 
This  has  very  much  increased  his  brill¬ 
iancy,  for  the  process  leaves  its  prac- 
ticer  utterly  unhampered.  But  nobody 
should  ask  for  both  strict  accuracy  and 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  quick,  free  wit.  It 
is  demanding  an  unreasonable  combina¬ 
tion.  If  other  people  had  only  not  re¬ 
membered,  his  career  would  have  been 
even  still  finer  than  it  is.  That  is  what 
has  partially  spoiled  things  for  him.  It 
is  even  possible  that  this  amazing  foreign 
policy  of  his  may  be  in  a  measure  ex¬ 
plainable  on  certain  suggestions  of  what 
we  may  call  pictorial  working  rules,  if 
we  were  only  inside  his  mind.  Certainly 
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his  home  politics  give  some  hints  that 
they  were  framed  on  a  principle  of  pic¬ 
turesqueness — a  very  sophisticated  can¬ 
on  of  rustic  taste  can  be  detected  dimly 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  them.  By  only 
leaving  out  the  towns,  and  repressing  the 
growth  of  modern  manufactures,  and 
subduing  foreign  commerce,  something 
might  possibly — I  cannot  say — be  made 
of  them.  In  this  foreign  diplomacy, 
there  is  a  certain  imaginativeness  in 
bringing  dark-skinned  soldiers  from 
Asia  into  Europe,  in  turning  our  homely 
English  Queen  into  an  Oriental  Em¬ 
press,  in  becoming  possessor  of  a  fresh 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  shifting 
a  frontier  line  in  India,  in  adding  a  new 
province  in  Africa.  All  this  has  meant 
massacre  and  hre  and  bloodshed,  with 
the  imminent  risk  of  very  much  more  of 
all  of  them  ;  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  has 
been  kept  working  as  hard  as  a  sprite  in 
a  pantomime  pouring  out  millions  of  our 
taxation.  But  if  it  be  VVill-o’-the-Wisp 
we  have  at  the  head  of  affairs,  nothing 
of  this  is  likely  very  greatly  to  affect 
him.  Assuredly,  nothing  of  it  has  af¬ 
fected  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  we  may 
be  sure  he  is  ready  to  go  over  it  all  again 
to-morrow. 

If  it  was  worth  while,  very  large  de¬ 
ductions  would  have  to  be  made  from 
Lord  Beaconsfield’ s  seeming  success  if 
we  look  rationally  at  his  whole  career. 
No  man  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
any  thing  like  so  successful  as  he  is  pop¬ 
ularly  held  to  be,  ever  had  so  many  and 
such  striking  failures  to  look  back  upon. 
Looking  at  him  as  connected  with  let¬ 
ters,  he  is  the  author  of  works  which 
have  failed  more  completely  than  any 
written  by  any  one  who  himself  became 
known.  Judged  by  their  ambitious 
aims,  these  literary  non-successes  of 


Lord  Beaconsfield  are  gigantic.  The 
epic  poem  ("  The  Revolutionary  Epick”) 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  supposed  was  to 
place  him — he  himself  tells  us  so — by 
the  side  of,  or  else  between,  Homer  and 
Milton,  nobody  would  read  ;  the  play 
(A/arcas),  which  he  states  he  wrote  to 
“  revive  the  British  stage,”  is  never 
acted.  Not  one  of  his  novels,  when  his 
political  position  has  ceased  to  advertise 
them,  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
public.  If  you  look  back  on  his  Parlia¬ 
mentary  career,  the  dazzle  came  late, 
and  after  a  dreary  distance  had  been 
travelled.  The  political  party  he  found¬ 
ed — “The  Young  England  School” — has 
for  twenty-five  years  been  as  dead  as  the 
door-nail  which  typified  the  death  of 
Marley.  Nothing  whatever  came  of  it. 
The  one  only  notable  legislative  measure 
that  stands  in  his  name — the  Reform 
Bill — really  belongs  to  the  other  side. 
Scrutinize  his  career  how  you  will,  and 
some  abatements  of  this  kind  have  to  be 
made.  He  is  supposed  to  have  had  a 
charm  over  men — it  has  failed  with  the 
strong  ones.  Peel  he  tried  very  hard  to 
win,  but  had  to  take  up  with  Lord 
George  Bentinck  instead.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  he  is  supposed  to  be  in  favor  with 
the  Court :  the  impression  he  made  upon 
the  Prince  Consort  was  far  from  satisfac¬ 
tory.  He  has  quite  recently  lost  Lord 
Derby  and  Lord  Carnarvon  ;  and  there 
was  a  time  when  the  Marquis  of  Salis¬ 
bury  and  he  stood  in  a  very  different  re¬ 
lationship. 

Lord  Beaconsfield’s  social  system  is 
that  of  a  novelist ;  his  finance  was  ever 
that  of  a  Will-o’-the-Wisp  ;  and  he  has 
now  added  a  Jack-o’- Lantern  diploma¬ 
cy.  Surely  nothing  more  is  needed  to 
justify  disbelief  in  him. — Contemporary 
Review. 
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1. 

A  FINE  passage  in  the  good  ship  Scy¬ 
thia,  of  the  Cunard  Line,  with  most 
agreeable  fellow-passengers,  both  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American,  landed  me  at  New 
York  on  June  3d,  1879.  Such  a  ship. 


under  such  a  hospitable  and  pleasant 
commander  as  Captain  Hains,  is  a  sort 
of  ark  to  which  every  bird  would  will¬ 
ingly  return,  and  so  by  the  same  ves¬ 
sel  1  re-embarked  for  Liverpool  on  July 
i6th.  A  visit  of  only  six  weeks  to  the 
continent  of  America  can  give  nothing 
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more  than  first  impressions,  and  these, 
too,  of  only  a  very’ small  portion  of  the 
country.  My  visit  was  purely  personal 
and  private.  I  saw  little  of  men,  and 
nothing  of  institutions.  From  politics 
of  all  kinds,  whether  Eastern  or  West¬ 
ern,  it  was  my  great  object  to  escape. 
But  to  the  forests,  to  the  hills,  to  the 
rivers,  to  the  birds,  to  the  general  as- 
p>ects  of  Nature  in  the  New  World  I 
went  with  a  fresh  eye,  and  in  these  I 
found  much  of  which  no  description  had 
given  me  any  accurate  idea.  Of  a  few 
of  these  first  and  fresh  impressions  I  de¬ 
sire  to  give  some  account  in  the  pages 
which  follow. 

In  one  great  feature  of  landscape  the 
States  and  the  Provinces  of  North 
America  differ  very  much  from  any  ex¬ 
pectation  I  had  formed.  That  feature  is 
the  nature  and  disposition  of  the  woods. 
They  are  not  the  woods  that  stand  round 
the  "  stately  homes  of  England  nei¬ 
ther  is  there  any  hedgerow  timber  such 
as,  from  every  elevation  in  the  midland 
counties,  gives  to  the  whole  country, 
even  to  the  verge  of  a  distant  horizon, 
the  appearance  of  one  rich  and  continu¬ 
ous  forest.  Still  less  are  they  woods  of 
France  or  of  Germany,  where  arboricul¬ 
ture  is  a  regular  branch  of  study,  where 
the  maximum  of  produce  to  the  acre  is 
carefully  considered,  and  where  every 
scrap,  even  the  “  lop  and  top,”  is  neatly 
collected  and  piled  in  “cords.”  In 
America,  with  the  exception  of  the  trees 
which  are  planted  with  admirable  effect 
in  the  streets  of  cities  and  towns,  there 
is  hardly  any  indication  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  trees  being  attended  to  at  all.  I 
saw  nothing  that  could  be  called  fine 
timber,  and  no  woods  which  showed  any 
care  in  thinning,  with  a  view  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  timber  in  the  future. 
.\nd  yet  the  woods  of  North  America 
are  very  varied  in  form,  and  very  beau¬ 
tiful  in  composition..  They  are  by  no 
means  mere  patches  of  original  forest 
left  in  the  midst  of  “  clearings,”  nor  is 
the  cultivated  country  generally  bare, 
with  the  remains  of  that  forest  standing 
in  ragged  edges  round  it.  There  are, 
indeed,  some  districts  where  this  is  the 
aspect  of  the  land,  and  a  very  dreary  as¬ 
pect  it  is  ;  but  the  general  character  of 
all  the  country  which  has  been  long  set¬ 
tled  is  very  different.  It  is  not  a  land 
of  "  brown  heath,”  but  it  is  emphatically 


a  land  of  “  shaggy  wood  ;”  a  land  in 
which  clumps  and  thickets  and  lines 
and  irregular  masses  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  foliage  vary  and  adorn  the  surface. 
This  is  what  I  had  not  expected,  and 
what  it  delighted  me  much  to  see.  The 
secret  of  it  lies  in  one  circumstance, 
which  is  the  secret  also  of  much  else 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  American 
Continent — the  over-abundance  of  land 
as  compared  with  the  cultivating  and  oc¬ 
cupying  power  of  the  settled  popula¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  cultivate 
any  land  but  the  best.  Every  acre 
which  is  of  inferior  quality,  or  in  an  in¬ 
convenient  situation,  every  rocky  knoll 
too  hard,  every  bank  and  brae  too  steep 
to  plough,  the  sides  of  every  stream,  the 
banks  of  every  dell,  and  frequent  tracts 
on  every  hillside,  are  left  in  a  state  of 
nature.  But  throughout  the  Eastern 
States  and  Provinces, the  soil  being  full  of 
the  seeds  of  trees,  the  state  of  nature  is  a 
state  of  woodedness.  Even  where  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  has  been  burnt 
by  forest  fires,  and  the  settler  has  appro¬ 
priated  whatever  portion  of  it  was  best 
and  most  easily  worked,  the  after-growth 
which  has  sprung  up  is  a  beautiful  tangle 
of  birch  and  oak,  and  elm  and  maple  ; 
and  these  tangles,  wholly  uncared  for, 
are  left  to  flourish  as  they  may.  To  a 
large  extent  these  woods  are  of  no  value 
for  any  economical  purpose  except  fire¬ 
wood  and  fencing.  The  fine  trees  have 
disappeared  with  the  original  forest,  and 
there  has  been  no  time,  so  young  are 
even  the  oldest  settled  countries  of 
America,  for  the  new  growth  to  attain 
any  size.  The  struggle  for  existence  is 
allowed  to  go  on  among  the  contending 
species,  and  it  requires  a  long  time  un¬ 
der  such  conditions  to  develop  even 
fair-sized  timber.  It  astonished  me  to 
see,  even  in  the  close  neighborhood  of 
the  oldest  cities  of  New  England,  the 
extent  of  land  which  is  abandoned  to 
what  may  be  called  “  bush.”  Cockney 
travellers  and  cockney  economists  are 
accustomed  to  talk  of  the  “  waste 
lands”  of  England  and  Scotland — a 
phrase  under  which  they  designate  all 
land  which  is  not  under  the  plough,  or 
divided  into  fields  capable  of  arable  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  truth  is  that  in  our  Island 
there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  waste 
land  at  all.  The  roughest  pastures  are 
all  utilized.  Even  the  rugged  mountains 
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are  the  support  of  great  flocks  of  sheep, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  seen  by  the 
tourist  from  Cheapside.  There  is,  in¬ 
deed,  abundance  of  land  which,  under 
other  conditions  of  demand,  might  be, 
and  some  day  will  be,  capable  of  a 
higher  cultivation.  This,  however,  is  as 
true  of  the  land  which  now  yields  the 
finest  crops  of  wheat,  or  turnips,  or  pota¬ 
toes,  as  it  is  of  the  hillside  which  yields 
only  grass  and  heather.  It  is  conceiva¬ 
ble  that  the  whole  soil  may  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  time  be  under  the  conditions  of  a 
market  garden,  when  abundance  of  ma¬ 
nure,  cheapness  of  labor,  and  great  de¬ 
mand  for  produce  by  vast  consuming 
populations  combine  to  render  such  cul¬ 
tivation  possible  and  remunerative.  But 
in  the  middle  of  the  oldest  States  of 
North  America  there  are  immense  areas 
of  country  which  in  the  strictest  sense 
may  be  said  to  be  waste.  On  the  line 
of  railway  between  Boston  and  Fall 
River — a  line  which  connects  the  most 
renowned  city  with  one  of  the  most  fash¬ 
ionable  watering-places  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Newport — I  was  not  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  the  great  extent  of  land 
occupied  by  the  wildest  jungle  of  shag¬ 
gy  wood,  in  some  places  not  unlike 
the  lovely  clothing  which  covers  the 
rocks  of  Loch  Katrine  or  Loch  Lomond. 
Marshy  ground,  carp>eted  with  a  plant 
which,  in  general  effect,  reproduces  our 
own  “bog  njyrtle,”  abounded  also. 
The  scenery  of  the  Hudson — the  beauty 
of  which  far  exceeded  my  expectations 
— depends  largely  on  the  beauty  of  the 
woods.  Everywhere,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  villas  which  are  the  retreat  of  the 
citizens  of  New  York,  there  are  the  most 
beautiful  thickets  of  wood,  climbing  the 
steep  banks,  hanging  over  the  swampy 
hollows,  and  fringing  the  rocky  promon¬ 
tories  which  form  the  margin  of  that 
magnificent  estuary.  In  truth  the  wood¬ 
edness  of  the  landscape  is  in  excess.  A 
mountain  range  loses  in  picturesque 
effect  when  it  is  covered  to  the  top  with 
wood,  when  no  rocks  appear  upon  the 
surface,  and  no  bald  top  rises  above  the 
vegetation  of  the  base  ;  yet  this  is  the 
uniform  character  of  all  the  mountains 
and  hills  which  I  happened  to  see  on 
the  American  Continent.  The  Catskill 
Mountains,  which  are  a  conspicuous  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  scenery  of  the  Hudson,  seem 
to  be  everywhere  covered  to  the  very 


summits  by  trees,  which,  though  larger 
than  those  which  we  should  call  copse- 
wood,  are  yet  not  large  enough  to  have 
the  aspiect  of  fine  timber.  The  hills 
round  and  above  West  Point,  the  great 
military  seminary  of  the  United  States, 
are  one  vast  wood.  And  there  is  an¬ 
other  feature  of  these  woods  which  sur¬ 
prised  me,  and  that  is  the  very  small 
proportion  of  the  pine  tribe  as  compared 
with  deciduous  trees.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Hudson  there  are  hardly  enough  to 
give  variety  ;  and  even  farther  north, 
and  throughout  the  settled  parts  of  Can¬ 
ada,  where  portions  of  the  original  for¬ 
ests  survive  on  the  plains  or  on  the  hills, 
nowhere  do  we  meet  with  the  monoto¬ 
nous  aspect  of  a  purely  pine  vegetation. 
The  woods  and  forests  are  all  largely 
composed  of  elm,  ash,  and  maple,  with 
frequent  tracts  of  birch  and  aspen.* 

It  was  with  much  regret  that  I  passed 
through  Albany  without  stopping  to  see 
it  in  detail.  The  charming  picture  given 
by  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan  t  of  the  life 
led  by  the  early  settlers  there,  about  a 
hundred  years  ago,  is  the  picture  of  a 
condition  of  society  which  has  passed 
away.  But  some  features  remain,  and 
among  these  there  is  one  which  espe¬ 
cially  strikes  a  stranger  in  all  the  towns 
and  villages  of  New  England.  Where 
trees  are  rare  in  Europe,  they  are  most 
striking  in  America.  Planting,  super¬ 
fluous,  and  therefore  neglected  elsewhere 
in  the  New  World,  has  been  carefully 
attended  to  in  the  cities.  Their  streets 
are  almost  all  avenues  of  handsome 
trees,  the  boughs  meeting  over  the  am¬ 
ple  roadway,  their  foliage  everywhere 
conspicuous  among  the  houses,  and 
often  giving  a  comfortable  rural  aspect 
even  to  the  most  crowded  seats  of  in¬ 
dustry.  The  view  of  Albany  from  a 
distance  on  the  railway  is  very  striking  ; 
the  State  House,  like  most  of  the  public 


*  Might  I  suggest  to  my  friends  in  America 
the  possibility  of  limiting  the  nuisance  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  on  the  lovely  banks  of  the  Hud¬ 
son.  Every  available  surface  of  rock  is  covered 
with  the  hideous  letters  of  some  pill,  or  some 
potion,  or  some  embrocation,  or  of  some  appli¬ 
cation  still  more  offensive,  for  the  ills  of  hu¬ 
manity.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  nuisance 
carried  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  interfere  seri¬ 
ously  with  the  beauty  of  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  rivers  in  the  world. 

f  *‘  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady.”  New 
York. 
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buildings  in  America,  being  large  and 
handsome,  and  seen  rising  out  of  a  most 
picturesque  intermixture  of  tiles  and 
leaves.  This  peculiar  feature  of  Ameri¬ 
can  towns  is,  like  so  [many  other  things 
in  that  country,  a  consequence  of  its 
wealth  of  land.  No  economy  of  its  sur¬ 
face  is  ever  needed,  and  none  is  attend¬ 
ed  to.  Mrs.  Grant’s  description  of  Al¬ 
bany,  as  it  existed  in  [her  day,  is  the  de¬ 
scription,  more  or  less  accurate,  of  all 
the  towns  and  villages  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  : 

The  town  (she  says),  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  occupied  a  great  space  of  ground. 
The  city,  in  short,  Wcis  a  kind  of  semi-rural 
establishment :  every  house  had  its  own  gar¬ 
den,  well,  and  a  little  green  behind  :  before 
every  door  a  tree  was  planted,  rendered  inter¬ 
esting  by  being  coeval  with  some  beloved  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family.  Many  of  these  trees  were 
of  prodigious  size  and  extraordinary  beauty, 
but  without  regularity,  every  one  planting  the 
kind  that  best  pleased  him,*or  which  he  thought 
would  afford  the  most  agreeable  shade  to  the 
open  portico  at  his  door,  which  was  surround¬ 
ed  by  seats,  and  ascended  by  a  few  steps.  It 
was  in  these  that  each  domestic  group  was 
seated  in  summer  evenings  to  enjoy  the  balmy 
twilight,  or  serenely  clear  moonlight. 

The  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  into 
which  the  railway  passes  to  the  north  of 
Albany,  has  a  character  and  a  beauty  of 
its  own,  very  different  from  that  of  the 
valley  of  the  Hudson.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Mohawk  is  a  true  river,  and 
not  an  estuary  ;  in  the  second  place,  it 
is  a  small  river  as  compared  with  the 
mighty  streams  of  the  American  Conti¬ 
nent  ;  a  river  not  like  a  lake,  or  an  in¬ 
land  sea,  but  a  river  that  the  eye  can 
take  in,  and  understand  as  such — a  river 
like  the  Thames,  only  greatly  more  rap¬ 
id  ;  w'inding  among  green  meadows, 
round  pleasant  islets,  under  willowy 
banks,  with  here  and  there  a  few  stately 
elms.  The  breadth  of  the  valley,  too, 
is  comparatively  small,  not  unlike  some 
parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  above 
Maidenhead,  but  with  sides  rising  in 
longer  slopes  and  to  far  greater  eleva¬ 
tions.  These  slopes  are  occupied  by 
farms,  in  which  grass  seemed  to  predomi¬ 
nate  over  crops,  and  they  are  adorned 
by  ample  remains  of  the  ancient  forests, 
beautifully  disposed  in  irregular  clumps 
and  lines  and  masses  of  every  conceiva¬ 
ble  size  and  form  :  the  sky-line  being 
generally  a  line  of  unbroken  wood,  with 
an  increasing  proportion  of  pine.  No¬ 


where  did  I  observe  a  more  favorable 
specimen  of  the  woodiness  of  American 
landscape— the  mixture  of  evergreen 
with  deciduous  trees  was  perfect.  There 
are,  of  course,  in  America  no  stiff  plan¬ 
tations  such  as  too  frequently  mar  the 
landscapes  of  the  Old  World.  All  had 
the  appearance  of  natural  wood,  and  not 
even  the  mo»t  skilful  planting  in  the 
great  places  of  England  or  of  Scotland 
could  show  a  more  beautiful  variety  of 
foliage,  or  a  more  picturesque  intermix¬ 
ture  of  field  and  wood. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  through  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Mohawk  with¬ 
out  having  one’s  mind  turned  to  the 
many  curious  and  interesting  questions 
on  the  history  and  fate  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  North  America.  It  is  but  as 
yesterday  that  it  was  the  home  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  tribes. 
Hardly  a  vestige  of  them  now  remains. 
Within  the  compass  almost  of  a  single 
human  life  there  has  disappeared  from 
the  world  a  people  who,  though  savage 
in  some  respects,  had  nevertheless  either 
the  vestiges  or  the  germs  of  an  ample 
civilization.  It  is  very  difficult  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  to  recollect  how  young  every  thing 
there  is,  and  how  rapidly  the  culture  of 
the  Old  World  has  overflowed  and  sub¬ 
merged  all  that  remained  of,  or  all  that 
might  have  come  from,  the  culture  of  the 
native  races.  This  youth  of  America 
as  we  now  see  it  was  forcibly  impressed 
upon  me  by  an  accidental  circumstance. 
On  entering  the  harbor  of  New  York  I 
was  very  kindly  presented,  by  General 
Wilson  of  that  city,  with  a  copy  of  a  new 
edition  of  the  work  already  quoted,  the 
“  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,”  by 
Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan.  Mrs.  Grant  was 
my  mother’s  friend  and  teacher,  and 
few  names  were  more  familiar  to  me  in 
early  years.  She  did  not  die  till  1838  ; 
yet  her  girlhood  was  spent  in  Albany 
when  that  city  was  one  of  the  advanced 
posts  of  European  settlement  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  when  it  was  still  so  weak  that 
it  was  not  altogether  indifferent  to  the 
friendship  and  protection  of  the  Indians 
of  the  Mohawk.  In  the  long  and  bitter 
contest  for  supremacy  in  North  America 
between  France  and  England,  both  na¬ 
tions  had  need  of  native  allies.  It  was 
mainly  by  Indian  auxiliaries  that  only 
three  years  before  Mrs.  Grant’s  arrivjil 
in  America  a  small  body  of  Frenchmen 
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had  defeated  and  destroyed  a  well-ap¬ 
pointed  British  army  commanded  by  a 
veteran  in  the  wars  of  Europe.  The 
tribes  of  the  great  Algonkin  family  were 
those  whose  friendship  was  cultivated  by 
the  French  ;  while  the  Iroquois,  or  Five 
Nations,  were  the  special  allies  of  the 
English  colonists.  In  this  division  we 
had  the  best  of  it,  for.  the  Iroquois,  of 
whom  the  Mohawks  were  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  tribe,  were  the  great  warriors  of 
that  portion  of  the  American  Continent. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  very  differ¬ 
ent  estimate  formed  of  those  people  by 
scientific  writers  of  the  present  day,  and 
by  such  writers  as  Mrs.  Grant,  who  rep¬ 
resents  the  feeling  of  the  colonists  in  im¬ 
mediate  contact  with  the  Mohawks. 

“  In  regard  to  their  internal  condition 
and  progress  in  the  arts,”  says  Mr. 
Dawson,  “  notwithstanding  the  gloss 
with  which  time  may  to  some  extent 
cover  these  aborigines,  we  cannot  dis¬ 
guise  from  ourselves  that  they  were  for 
the  most  part  the  veriest  savages.”  * 

Were  they  savages  (on  the  other  hand,  asks 
Mrs.  Grant)  who  had  fixed  habitations,  wno 
cultivated  rich  fields,  who  built  castles  (for  so 
they  called  their  not  incommodious  houses  sur¬ 
rounded  with  palisades),  who  planted  maize, 
beans,  and  showed  considerable  ingenuity  in 
constructing  and  adorning  their  canoes,  arms, 
and  clothing  ?  They  who  had  wise,  though  un¬ 
written,  laws,  and  conducted  their  wars,  treat¬ 
ies,  and  alliances  with  deep  and  sound  policy  ; 
they  whose  eloquence  was  bold,  nervous,  and 
animated,  whose  language  was  sonorous,  mu¬ 
sical,  and  expressive  ;  who  possessed  generous 
and  elevated  sentiments,  heroic  fortitude,  and 
unstained  probity:  were  these,  indeed,  savages? 

Making  every  allowance  for  a  woman’s 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  pictur¬ 
esque  in  Indian  life  and  character,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  sub¬ 
stantial  foundation  for  this  represen¬ 
tation  of  them.  On  the  assumption  that 
the  law  of  development  has  always 
worked  in  one  direction,  it  is  hard,  in¬ 
deed,  to  account  for  the  total  decay  of 
races  who  had  advanced  so  far.  But  if 
that  assumption  be  a  false  one — if  the 
development  of  evil  is  as  certain  and 
even  more  rapid  in  its  work  than  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  good — then  the  phenome¬ 
non  is  not  incapable  of  explanation.  It 


*  ‘‘Sketches  of  the  Past  and  Present  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  Indians  of  Canada.”  By  George 
M.  Dawson.  Reprinted  from  the  Canadian 
Naturalist. 


is  now  well  ascertained  that  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  North  American  tribes  is 
not  a  result  of  contact  and  collision  with 
the  higher  civilization  of  the  European 
settlers.  Even  if  it  had  been  due  to  this 
contact,  the  result  would  not  have  been 
the  less  one  requiring  explanation.  The 
uncivilized  races  of  India  and  of  Africa 
do  not  wither  or  melt  away  in  the  "  fierce 
light”  of  European  culture.  In  general 
they  not  only  survive,  but  multiply  and 
flourish.  Something  else  must  have  been 
a^  work  in  the  case  of  the  aboriginal 
population  of  North  America.  The 
truth  is  that  their  decay  is  only  the  con¬ 
summation  of  a  process  which  had  be¬ 
gun  long  before  Europeans  had  come 
into  contact  with  them,  and  that  it  has 
been  consummated  from  the  operation  of 
causes  purely  internal.  And  one  of 
these  causes  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  very  name  of  the  Mohawks.  In 
them  there  was  a  wonderful  development 
of  the  passion  and  the  power  of  fighting. 
It  became  an  insatiable  thirst  for  blood. 
Their  very  name  was  a  terror  in  all  the 
vast  and  fair  regions  of  America  which 
stretch  between  the  ocean  and  the  great 
lakes.  Whole  tracts  of  country  in  which 
the  first  Jesuit  missionaries  had  seen 
flourishing  villages  with  a  settled  popula¬ 
tion,  and  a  prosperous  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry,  were  devastated  by  the  fierce 
Mohawks.  The  population  was  extir¬ 
pated,  the  few  survivors  driven  into  the 
marshes  and  the  forests,  to  live  thence¬ 
forward  solely  by  the  chase,  and  to  be 
quoted  thenceforward  by  modern  an¬ 
thropologists  as  the  type  of  Primeval 
Man.  The  evolution  of  savagery  has 
thus,  on  an  extended  scale,  been  seen 
and  described  by  eye-witnesses,  not  only 
in  historic  but  in  very  recent  times. 
And  then  the  conquerors  themselves  be¬ 
came  the  victims  of  the  vices  and  of  the 
unnatural  habits  which  had  been  devel¬ 
oped  along  with  their  sole  addiction  to 
war  and  with  their  thirst  of  blood.  One’ 
of  these  vices  was  the  cruel  treatment  of 
women — on  whom  the  whole  burden  of 
work  was  laid,  and  whose  wretched  con¬ 
dition  has  been  described  by  many  writ¬ 
ers.  Was  this  primeval  ?  If  so,  man 
was  born  into  the  world  with  lower  hab¬ 
its  and  poorer  instincts  than  the  brutes. 
All  the  analogies  of  nature  and  all  the 
presumptions  of  reason  are  in  favor  of 
the  conclusion  that  these  destructive  and 
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suicidal  habits  and  vices  are  the  results 
of  development,  the  end  of  small  begin¬ 
nings  of  evil,  and  of  departures,  at  first 
slight,  |from  the  order  of  nature.  The 
American  Continent  is  covered  with  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  civilization  which 
has  passed  away,  and  which  for  the 
most  part  had  already  passed  away  long 
before  it  suffered  any  violence  from  ex¬ 
ternal  enemies.  The  history  of  its  de¬ 
struction  is  to  a  great  extent  unknown. 
But  such  indications  of  that  history  as 
can  be  derived  from  what  we  know  of 
the  aboriginal  races  point  directly  fb 
American  savagery  as  the  result  of  vices 
evolving  their  own  natural  consequences 
through  a  long  lapse  of  time. 

As  we  passed,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  through  an  extent  of  country 
which  it  took  Mrs.  Grant,  with  her 
father’s  detachment  of  the  55th  Regi¬ 
ment,  nearly  three  weeks  to  traverse,  it 
was  difficult  to  realize  the  change  which 
had  been  brought  about  during  an  inter¬ 
val  of  time  so  short  in  the  life  of  na¬ 
tions.  The  peaceful  homesteads  of  the 
Mohawk  valley,  and  its  thriving  towns, 
presented  a  contrast  with  its  past  even 
more  absolute  than  that  which  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  scenes  of  our  own  old 
Border  warfare  ;  and  the  beautiful  lines 
in  which  this  contrast  has  been  present¬ 
ed  by  the  great  Border  Minstrel  come  in¬ 
voluntarily  to  one’s  mind  : 

Sweet  Teviot,  on  thy  silver  tide 
The  flaring  bale-fires  blaze  no  more  ; 

No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 
Along  thy  wild  and  willowed  shore  : 
Where’er  thou  wind’st,  by  dale  or  hill, 

All,  all  is  peaceful,  all  is  still. 

As  if  thy  waves  since  Time  was  bom. 

Since  first  they  rolled  upon  the  Tweed, 

Had  only  heard  the  shepherd’s  reed. 

Nor  surted  at  the  bugle  horn.* 

As  we  emerged  from  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk  into  the  open  rolling  country 
whose  streams  fall  into  Lake  Ontario,  I 
was  struck  with  the  vast  extent  of  pas¬ 
ture  land,  apparently  of  the  finest  quality. 
The  number  of  cattle  visible  on  its  sur¬ 
face  seemed  strangely  below  its  capabili¬ 
ties  of  feeding.  It  gave  me  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  country  very  much  under¬ 
stocked,  and  cultivated,  when  cultivated 
at  all,  in  the  most  careless  manner.  It 
was  here  I  first  saw  an  American  forest 
clearing — and  nothing  more  dreary  can 

*  ”  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.”  canto  iv. 


well  be  imagined.  The  stumps  of  the 
trees,  some  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  are 
left  in  the  ground  ;  some  charred  quite 
black,  others  bleached  quite  white — all 
looking  the  picture  of  decay.  The  edges 
of  the  surrounding  woods  are  of  course 
ragged — the  trees  shabby  and  unhealthy, 
as  trees  always  are  which  have  grown  up 
in  thickets,  and  ajre  then  left  to  stand  in 
the  open. 

This  is  the  aspect  of  country  of  which 
I  had  expected  to  see  a  great  deal — 
and  no  doubt  in  many  districts  large 
tracts  must  be  in  this  condition.  But  it 
is  the  condition  only  of  the  country' 
where  the  processes  of  settlement  are  in 
their  first  stage.  In  a  few  years  the 
soil,  pregnant  with  seeds  of  all  kinds, 
soon  sends  up  a  rich  and  tangled  arbo¬ 
real  vegetation  on  every  spot  which  is 
not  kept  in  continual  cultivation. 

The  shades  of  night  had  blotted  out 
the  landscape  long  before  we  reached 
Niagara.  The  north-western  horizon, 
however,  had  been  for  some  time  illumi¬ 
nated  by  summer  lightning,  which  soon 
became  forked  and  very  brilliant.  As 
we  crossed  the  Sus|)ension  Bridge,  see¬ 
ing  nothing  but  a  dim  whiteness  in  the 
distance,  a  flash  unusually  long  and  vivid 
lit  up  the  whole  splendor  of  the  Falls 
with  its  pallid  and  ghastly  light. 

There  is  perhaps  no  natural  object  in 
any  part  of  the  world  which  when  seen 
answers  so  accurately  to  expectation  as 
the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Pictures  and  pho¬ 
tographs  without  end  have  made  them 
familiar  in  every  aspect  in  which  they 
can  be  represented.  Those  in  what 
they  cannot  be  represented  are  the  last 
to  be  seen,  and  the  last  to  be  appreci¬ 
ated.  The  first  approach  to  them  is  per¬ 
haps  the  least  imposing  view  of  all. 
They  are  seen  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile.  They  are  seen,  too,  from  an  ele¬ 
vation  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
Falls,  and  the  great  breadth  of  the  river, 
as  compared  with  the  height  of  the  preci¬ 
pice,  makes  that  height  look  compara¬ 
tively  small.  Nevertheless,  the  effect  of 
the  whole,  with  the  two  great  columns 
of  spray  from  the  “  Horse-shoe,”  sud¬ 
denly  revealed  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  is 
an  effect  which  can  never  be  forgotten. 
The  power  and  beauty  of  Niagara  are 
best  seen  from  the  point  on  the  Cana¬ 
dian  bank  whence  the  “  Table  Rock” 
once  projected.  This  arises  from  the 
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fact  that  the  deepest  convexity  of  the 
“  Horse-shoe”  is  only  well  seen  from 
that  point,  and  it  is  ^ong  the  edges  of 
that  convexity  that  the  greatest  mass  of 
water  falls,  with  an  unbroken  rush, 
which  is  only  to  be  seen  here,  and  in  the 
heaviest  billows  of  the  Atlantic  when 
their  crests  rise  transparent  against  the 
light.  The  greens  and  blues  of  that 
rush  are  among  the  most  exquisite  col¬ 
ors  in  nature,  and  the  lines  upon  it, 
which  express  irresistible  weight  and 
force,  are  as  impressive  as  they  are  deli¬ 
cate  and  indefinable.  The  awfulness  of 
the  scene  is  much  increased  when  the 
wind  carries  the  spray-cloud  over  the 
spectator  and  envelops  him  in  its  mists  ; 
because,  while  these  are  often  thick 
enough  wholly  to  conceal  the  foaming 
water  at  the  bottom  of  the  Falls,  they  are 
rarely  thick  enough  to  conceal  the 
mighty  leap  of  the  torrent  at  the  top. 
The  consecjuence  is  that  the  water  seems 
to  be  tumbling  into  a  bottomless  abyss — 
with  a  deafening  roar,  intensified  by  the 
same  currents  of  air  which  carry  the 
drenching  spray. 

1  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that 
the  most  impressive  of  all  the  scenes  at 
Niagara  is  one  of  which  comparatively 
little  is  said.  The  river  Niagara  above 
the  Falls  runs  in  a  channel  very  broad, 
and  very  little  depressed  below  the  gen¬ 
eral  level  of  the  country.  But  there  is  a 
steep  declivity  in  the  bed  of  the  stream 
for  a  considerable  distance  above  the 
precipice,  and  this  constitutes  what  are 
called  the  Rapids.  I’he  consequence  is 
that  when  we  stand  at  any  point  near 
the  edge  of  the  Falls,  and  look  up  the 
course  of  the  stream,  the  foaming  waters 
of  the  Rapids  constitute  the  sky-line. 
No  indication  of  land  is  visible — nothing 
to  express  the  fact  that  we  are  looking  at 
a  river.  The  crests  of  the  breakers,  the 
leaping  and  the  rushing  of  the  waters, 
are  all  seen  against  the  clouds,  as  they 
are  seen  in  the  ocean  when  the  ship  from 
which  we  look  is  in  the  “  trough  of  the 
sea.”  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
effect  on  the  imagination.  It  is  as  if  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  being 
broken  up,  and  as  if  a  new  Deluge  were 
coming  on  the  world.  The  impression 
is  rather  increased  than  diminished  by 
the  perspective  of  the  low  wooded  banks 
on  either  shore,  running  down  to  a  van¬ 
ishing  point  and  seeming  to  be  lost  in 


the  advancing  waters.  An  apparently 
shoreless  sea  tumbling  toward  one  is  a 
very  grand  and  a  very  awful  sight.  For¬ 
getting  there  what  one  knows,  and  giv¬ 
ing  one’s  self  up  to  what  one  only  sees,  I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  any  thing  in 
nature  more  majestic  than  the  view  of 
the  Rapids  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

A  ve^  curious  question,  and  one  of 
great  scientific  interest,  arises  out  of  this 
great  difference  between  the  course  of 
the  Niagara  River  above  and  below  the 
Falls.  It  has,  in  my  opinion,  been 
much  too  readily  assumed  by  geologists 
that  rivers  have  excavated  the  valleys  in 
which  they  run.  In  innumerable  cases 
the  work  thus  attributed  to  rivers  is  a 
w’ork  w’holly  beyond  their  power.  Un¬ 
der  certain  conditions,  no  doubt,  the 
cutting  power  of  running  water  is  very 
great.  When  the  declivity  is  steep,  and 
when  the  stream  is  liable  to  floods  carry¬ 
ing  stones  and  gravel  along  with  it,  the 
work  of  excavation  may  be  rapid.  On 
the  other  hand,  w'hen  the  declivity  is 
gentle,  when  the  quantity  of  water  is  not 
liable  to  sudden  increase,  and  when  it 
carries  little  foreign  matter,  it  may  run 
for  unnumbered  ages  without  producing 
more  than  the  most  insignificant  effect. 
Much  also  depends  on  the  disposition  of 
the  rocks  over  which  a  river  runs.  If 
these,  from  their  texture  or  from  their 
stratification,  present  edges  which  are 
easily  attacked  or  undermined,  even  a 
gentle  stream  may  cut  rapidly  for  itself 
a  deeper  bed.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  rocks  do  not  expose  any  surfaces 
which  are  easily  assailable,  a  very  large 
body  of  water  may  be  powerless  to  at¬ 
tack  them,  and  may  run  over  them  for 
ages  without  being  able  to  scoop  out 
more  than  a  few  feet,  or  even  a  few 
inches.  Accordingly,  such  is  actually 
the  case  of  the  Niagara  River  in  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  its  course  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Lake  Ontario.  In  all  the  ages  during 
which  it  has  run  in  that  course  for  fif¬ 
teen  miles  it  has  not  been  able  to  re¬ 
move  more  than  a  few  feet  of  soil  or 
rock.  The  country  is  level,  and  the 
banks  are  very  low — so  low  that  in  look¬ 
ing  up  the  bed  of  the  river  the  more  dis¬ 
tant  trees  on  either  bank  seem  to  rise  out 
of  the  water.  But  suddenly  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  comparatively  level  country 
the  river  encounters  a  precipice  of  165 
feet  deep,  and  thenceforward  for  seven 
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miles  runs  through  a  profound  cleft  or 
ravine,  the  bottom  of  which  is  not  less 
than  300  feet  below  the  general  level  of 
the  country.  Now  the  question  arises 
how  that  precipice  came  to  be  there  ? 
This  would  be  no  puzzle  at  all  if  the 
precipice  were  coincident  with  a  sudden 
declivity  in  the  general  level  of  the  coun¬ 
try  on  either  side  of  the  river.  And 
there  is  such  a  declivity — but  it  is  not  at 
Niagara.  It  is  seven  miles  farther  on. 
At  the  Falls  there  is  no  depression  in  the 
general  level  of  the  banks.  Indeed,  on 
the  Canadian  shore  the  land  rises  very 
considerably  just  above  the  Falls.  On 
the  American  shore  it  continues  at  the 
same  elevation.  The  whole  country 
here,  however,  is  a  table-land,  and  that 
table-land  has  a  termination — an  edge — 
over  which  the  river  must  fall  before  it 
can  reach  Lake  Ontario.  But  that  edge 
does  not  run  across  the  country  at  Niag¬ 
ara,  but  along  a  line  much  nearer  to 
Lake  Ontario,  where  it  is  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  landscape,  and  is  called 
the  Queenstown  Heights.  The  natural 
place  therefore,  so  to  speak,  for  the 
Falls  would  have  been  where  the  river 
came  to  that  edge,  and  from  that  point 
the  river  has  all  the  appearance  of  hav¬ 
ing  cut  its  way  backward,  in  the  course 
of  time.  The  process  is  still  going  on, 
and  arises  from  a  cause  which  fully  ex¬ 
plains  the  powerful  action  of  the  river  in 
its  lower  course,  and  its  very  feeble  ac¬ 
tion  in  its  upper  course.  The  bed  of 
rock  over  which  the  water  flows  from 
Lake  Erie  Is  a  hard  limestone,  and  it 
lies  nearly  flat.  This  is  precisely  the 
kind  and  the  position  of  rock  in  which 
water  acts  most  slowly.  But  under¬ 
neath  this  bed  of  limestone  there  is  an¬ 
other  bed  of  a  soft  incoherent  shale. 
At  the  edge  of  the  table-land,  of  course, 
this  bed  becomes  exposed  when  the  veg¬ 
etation  of  the  declivity  is  washed  away 
by  a  river  falling  over  it.  In  a  climate 
so  severe  as  that  of  Canada,  even  in  our 
own  time,  the  annual  freezing  of  the 
spray,  and  of  the  dripping  water,  and 
the  annual  thawing  of  it  again  in  spring, 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  bed  of 
shale  crumble  away  very  rapidly  ;  conse¬ 
quently  the  upper  bed  of  limestone  be¬ 
comes  constantly  more  or  less  under¬ 
mined.  Its  own  hardness  and  tenacity 
enable  it  to  stand  a  good  deal  of  this  un¬ 
dermining,  and  it  stands  out  and  pro¬ 


jects  as  a  “table  rock.”  But  at  last 
too  much  of  its  support  is  eaten  away  : 
the  weight  of  water  passing  over  it  ex¬ 
erts  a  leverage  upon  its  outer  edge  :  it 
tumbles  down,  and  the  edge  of  the  wa¬ 
terfall  thus  retreats  to  the  point  where 
the  underlying  shale  is  still  able  to  sup¬ 
port  the  limestone  ledges.  The  rate  at 
which  this  cutting  back  of  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  is  still  going  on  is  sufficiently 
rapid  to  be  observable  in  the  memory  of 
man  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that,  assuming 
this  rate  to  have  been  constant,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  calculate  the  number  of  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  river  began 
to  tumble  over  the  precipice  at  Queens¬ 
town.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  rate  of  cutting  back 
is  about  one  foot  in  each  year.  At  that 
rate  the  river  would  have  taken  35,000 
years  to  effect  its  retreat  from  Queens¬ 
town  to  the  present  position  of  the 
Falls.  This  is  a  very  short  fathom-line 
to  throw  out  into  the  abysmal  depths  of 
geological  Time.  But  it  is  one  of  the 
very  few  cases  in  which  something  like  a 
solid  datum  can  be  got  for  calculating 
even  approximately  the  date  at  which 
the  present  configuration  of  the  terres¬ 
trial  surface  was  determined,  and  the 
time  occupied  in  effecting  one  of  the 
very  last,  and  one  of  the  very  least,  of 
the  changes  which  that  surface  has  un¬ 
dergone.  Of  course,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  rate  of  cutting  may  not  have 
been  at  all  uniform,  that  a  greater  severity 
of  climate,  some  ten  thousand  or  twenty 
thousand  years  ago,  may  have  produced 
as  much  effect  in  one  of  those  years  as 
is  produced  in  ten  or  twenty  years  under 
existing  conditions.  But  making  every 
allowance  for  this  possibility,  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  calculation  seems  to  be  a 
sound  one.  The  deep  groove  in  which 
the  Niagara  River  runs  from  the  Falls  to 
the  Queenstown  Heights  does  seem  to 
be  a  clear  case  of  a  ravine  produced  by 
a  known  cause  which  can  be  seen  now  in 
actual  operation.  As  far  as  I  could  see, 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  ra¬ 
vine  is  due  to  a  “  fault”  or  a  crack  aris¬ 
ing  from  subterranean  disturbance.  And 
even  if  some  such  cause  did  commence 
the  hollow,  it  seems  nearly  certain  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  work  has 
been  done  by  the  process  which  has  been 
described.  The  result  as  to  years  is,  after 
all,  by  no  means  a  very  startling  one. 
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Thirty-five  thousand  years  is  an  insignifi-  called  the  cedar  in  America.  Looking 
cant  fraction  of  the  time  which  has  cer-  to  the  north-east,  the  horizon  is  occupied 
tainly  been  occupied  in  some  of  the  most  by  the  blue  waters  of  Lake  Ontario, 
recent  op>erations  of  geological  time.  which  form  the  sky-line.  But  on  either 
If  the  Cataract  of  Niagara  had  contin-  side  the  shores  can  be  seen  bending 
ued  to  be  where  it  once  was,  it  would  round  the  lake  to  an  illimitable  distance 
have  given  additional  splendor  to  one  of  and  losing  themselves  in  fading  tints  of 
the  most  beautiful  landscapes  of  the  blue.  To  the  left,  turning  toward  the 
world.  Instead  of  falling,  as  it  does  north-west,  the  fair  province  of  Ontario 
now,  into  a  narrow  chasm,  where  it  can-  stretches  in  immense  plains  and  in  es- 
not  be  seen  a  few  yards  from  either  bank,  carpments  of  the  same  table-land.  The 
it  would  have  poured  its  magnificent  tor-  whole  of  this  immense  extent  of  country 
rent  over  a  higher  range  of  cliff,  and  has  the  aspect  of  a  land  comfortably  set- 
would  have  shone  for  hundreds  of  miles  tied,  widely  cultivated,  and  beautifully 
over  land  and  sea.  Of  this  landscape  I  clothed  with  trees.  Towns  and  villages 
confess  I  had  never  heard,  and  I  saw  it  are  indicated  by  little  spots  of  gleaming 
by  the  merest  accident.  In  the  war  of  white,  by  smoke,  and  a  few  spires.  To 
1812  the  Americans  invaded  Canada  at  the  leh,  on  the  Canadian  shore,  and  seen 
Queenstown  and  seized  the  steep  line  of  over  a  deep  bay,  the  city  of  Toronto  is 
heights  above  that  town,  which  form  the  distinctly  visible  when  the  atmosphere  is 
termination  or  escarpment  of  the  com-  clear.  At  our  feet  the  magnificent  river 
paratively  high  table-land  of  the  upper  of  the  Niagara  emerges  from  its  ravine 
lakes.  The  American  forces  were  at-  into  the  open  sunlight  of  the  plains,  and 
tacked  and  speedily  dislodged  by  the  winds  slowly  in  long  reaches  of  a  lovely 
British  troops  under  the  command  of  green,  and  round  a  succession  of  low- 
(ieneral  Brock.  This  brave  officer,  how-  wooded  capes,  into  the  vast  waters  of 
ever,  fell  early  in  the  action,  and  a  very  Ontario.  The  contrast  is  very  striking 
handsome  monument,  consisting  of  a  between  the  perfect  restfulness  of  its  cur- 
lofty  column,  has  been  erected  to  his  rent  here  and  the  tormented  violence  of 
memory  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  its  course  at  the  Falls,  at  the  Rapids, 
Being  told  at  the  hotel  that  “  Brock’s  and  at  the  Whirlpool. 

Monument”  was  an  object  of  interest.  The  six  or  seven  miles  of  road  be- 
and  that  from  it  there  was  a  "good  tween  Niagara  and  the  heights  of  Queens- 
view,”  we  drove  there  from  Niagara,  town  afforded  me  my  first  opportunity  of 
We  found  a  “  good  view"  indeed.  No  seeing  a  bit  of  Canadian  country  in  de¬ 
scene  we  met  with  in  America  has  left  tail.  The  farms  seemed  to  be  of  very 
such  an  impression  on  my  mind.  It  is  considerable  size — the  cultivation  care- 
altogether  peculiar,  unlike  any  thing  in  less,  so  far  as  neatness  is  concerned,  and 
the  Old  World,  and  such  as  few  spots  manifesting  that  complete  contempt  of 
so  accessible  can  command  even  in  the  economy  of  surface  which  is  conspicu- 
New.  One  great  glory  of  the  American  ous  over  the  whole  of  North  America. 
Continent  is  its  lakes  and  rivers.  But  Straggling  fences,  wide  spaces  ‘of  land 
they  are  generally  too  large  to  make  along  the  roads  left  unappropriated,  ir- 
much  impression  on  the  eye.  The  riv-  regular  clumps,  and  masses  of  natural 
ers  are  often  so  broad  as  to  look  like  wood — odd  comers  left  rough  and  wild 
lakes  without  their  picturesqueness,  and  — all  these  features  proclaimed  a  coun- 
the  lakes  are  so  large  as  to  look  like  the  try  where  economy  in  culture  was  wholly 
sea  without  its  grandeur.  Another  great  needless  and  never  attended  to.  The 
glory  of  America  is  its  vast  breadth  of  vast  landscape  from  Brock’s  Monument 
habitable  surface.  But  these  again  are  along  both  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  as 
so  vast  that  there  are  few  spots  indeed  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  exhibited  the 
whence  they  can  be  seen  and  estimated,  same  characteristic  features.  They  are 
But  from  the  heights  of  Queenstown  features  eminently  picturesque,  combin- 
both  these  great  features  are  spread  out  ing  the  aspects  of  wildness  with  the 
before  the  eye  after  a  manner  in  which  .  impression  of  exuberant  fertility  and  of 
they  can  be  taken  in.  The  steep  bank  boundless  w'ealth. 

below  us  is  covered  with  fine  specimens  Of  the  country  between  Niagara  and 
of  the  Thuja  occidentalism  commonly  Kingston — that  is  to  say,  of  the  whole 
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northern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario — I  saw 
nothing  except  what  could  be  seen  from 
a  railway  train.  It  had  evidently  a  great 
uniformity  of  character,  except  at  the 
north-western  comer  of  the  lake,  round 
the  head  of  the  deep  bay,  between  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  Toronto.  Here  one  gets  a 
glimpse  of  a  considerable  extent  of  land 
which  is  still  “  uncleared,”  and  covered 
with  a  forest  vegetation  which  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  pine — with  margins,  how¬ 
ever,  everywhere,  and  with  watery  creeks 
occasionally,  rich  in  the  lovely  foliage  of 
tangled  birch  and  oak  and  aspen.  In 
striking  contrast  with  these  indications 
of  a  land  not  yet  redeemed  from  a  state 
of  nature,  we  dashed  past,  near  Toron¬ 
to,  the  most  elaborate  and  admirable 
preparations  for  a  great  agricultural  ex¬ 
hibition  on  the  most  advanced  type  of 
European  civilization. 

Of  the  scenery  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
between  Kingston  and  Montreal  I  can 
only  say  that  its  sole  attraction  is  in  the 
majesty  of  the  river,  and  that  where  that 
majesty  is  lost  by  the  river  becoming 
merely  a  series  of  lakes,  the  view  is  irre¬ 
deemably  monotonous.  The  banks  are 
very  low  ;  the  houses  visible  upon  them 
are  too  often  like  wooden  boxes  ;  and  it 
is  only  at  a  few  spots  that  the  trees  ex¬ 
hibit  any  effective  masses  of  foliage.  A 
labyrinth  of  little  rocky  islets,  rising  out 
of  tranquil  water,  and  divided  from  each 
other  by  intricate  channels  and  creeks 
and  bays,  with  changing  vistas  of  lights 
and  shadows  and  reflections,  must  always 
be  beautiful  in  its  own  way.  But  the  fa¬ 
mous  “  Thousand  Islands”  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
analogous  scenery  in  many  of  the  lakes 
of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Scotland. 
The  general  uniformity  of  elevation  in 
the  islands  themselves,  and  the  utter  flat¬ 
ness  of  the  banks  on  either  side,  give  a 
tameness  and  monotony  to  the  scene 
which  contrasts  unfavorably  indeed  with 
the  lovely  islets  which  break  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Awe. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  wherever  the  St. 
Lawrence  reveals  itself  to  the  eye,  not 
as  a  series  of  lakes,  but  as  a  rushing 
river — then,  indeed,  its  course  becomes 
wonderfully  impressive.  It  is  worth 
crossing  the  Atlantic  to  see  the  Rapids 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Such  volumes  of 
water  rushing  and  foaming  in  billows  of 
glorious  green  and  white  can  be  seen  no¬ 


where  in  the  Old  World.  They  speak 
to  the  eye_  of  the  distances  from  which 
they  come ;  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
which  are  their  far-off  water-shed  in  the 
West ;  of  the  vast  intervening  continent 
which  they  have  drained  ;  of  the  great 
inland  seas  in  which  they  have  been 
stored  and  gathered.  These  Rapids  are 
the  final  leaps  and  bounds  by  which 
they  gain  at  last  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  history  of  their  triumphant 
course  seems  as  if  it  were  written  on 
their  face. 

Few  cities  in  the  world  are  more  finely 
situated  than  Montreal.  For  many  miles 
above  it  the  monotony  of  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  relieved  by  distant 
views  of  the  Adirondack  Hills — a  re¬ 
markable  isolated  group  rising  out  of  the 
great  plains  which  stretch  far  southward 
into  the  State  of  New  York.  In  front 
also,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  river, 
but  also  on  its  right  bank,  a  long  moun¬ 
tain  range  appears.  These  are  the 
mountains  in  the  hollows  of  which  lie 
the  Lakes  Champlain  and  George.  The 
Canadian  shore  likewise  presents  distant 
elevations  which  break  the  horizon,  and 
give  it  interest.  As  we  approach  Mon¬ 
treal  the  steep  hill  from  which  it  derives 
its  name  rises  finally  above  the  river, 
which  rushes  swiftly  round  pleasant 
islands,  and  past  the  handsome  quays 
and  public  buildings  of  the  city.  Built 
along  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  rising 
along  that  slope  to  a  very  considerable 
elevation,  the  houses  much  mixed  with 
trees,  and  the  top  of  the  hill  richly 
clothed  with  wood,  full  of  the  towers 
and  spires  of  handsome  churches,  the 
city  of  Montreal  occupies  a  position  of 
conspicuous  beauty  ;  nor  do  its  attrac¬ 
tions  diminish  on  a  closer  inspection. 
Long  lines  of  handsome  streets,  with 
comfortable  and  substantial  houses  or 
villas,  and  generally  shaded  by  double 
rows  of  trees,  lead  us  up  to  the  higher 
levels,  where  gardens  and  shrubberies 
are  pleasantly  intermixed.  Under  the 
hospitable  guidance  of  Dr.  Campbell,  an 
old  and  hereditary  friend,  we  were  driven 
round  ”  the  mountain,”  which  has  been 
secured  by  the  municipality  as  a  public 
park.  From  the  whole  of  this  fine  hill 
the  prospect  is  magnificent.  For  many 
miles  above,  and  for  many  miles  below, 
the  course  of  the  noble  river  is  to  be 
seen,  which  is  here  more  than  a  mile 
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wide,  and  which  up  to  Montreal  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  vessels  of  a  large  size.  The 
vast  extent  of  country  over  which  the 
eye  ranges  in  every  direction  has  the 
same  general  character  as  that  seen  from 
the  heights  of  Queenstown.  It  is  every¬ 
where  richly  wooded,  and  although  the 
mountains  which  vary  this  landscape  are 
not  broken  or  picturesque  in  surface, 
they  have  fine  and  flowing  outlines,  with 
long  and  habitable  slopes.  ., 

It  was  with  no  small  pleasure  that  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  that  distin¬ 
guished  man.  Principal  Dawson,  of  Mc¬ 
Gill  College,  with  whose  writings  on 
Canadian  geology  I  had  been  long  famil¬ 
iar,  and  over  whose  most  interesting  col¬ 
lections  I  had  time  only  to  cast  a  very 
hasty  glance. 

Of  Quebec  I  need  not  speak.  Its  pe¬ 
culiar  situation  is  so  well  known,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  view  from  its  citadel 
has  been  so  often  described,  that  one’s 
expectations  are  in  very  close  corre¬ 
spondence  with  what  one  finds.  The 
St.  Lawrence,  however,  at  Quebec  is 
no  longer  a  river,  but  an  estuary — a  very 
fine  estuary  certainly,  but  in  point  of 
picturesqiieness  by  no  means  so  beauti¬ 
ful  as  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde,  or  even 
of  the  Forth.  Like  all  the  other  fine 
prospects  which  I  saw  in  the  New 
World,  its  loveliness  is  in  the  vastness  of 
the  surfaces  over  which  the  view  ex¬ 
tends — in  its  immense  vanishing  dis¬ 
tances  of  water  and  of  land.  The  pecu¬ 
liar  steeples  of  the  French  Canadian 
churches  alone  remind  one  of  the  Old 
World.  In  every  thing  else  the  view  has 
all  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
American  Continent.  The  great  range 
of  the  Laurentian  Hills,  which  rise  be¬ 
low  Quebec  on  the  Canadian  shore,  are 
by  no  means  impressive.  In  that  im¬ 
mense  horizon,  and  in  that  clear  atmos¬ 
phere,  they  have  not  the  effect  of  moun¬ 
tains,  but  of  a  series  of  low  rounded 
swelling  hills,  without  any  broken  out¬ 
lines  or  rocky  surfaces,  and  wholly  cov¬ 
ered  with  wood,  very  uniform  in  size  and 
color.  'They  fall  toward  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  in  long  and  gentle  slopes,  dotted 
with  farms  and  villages,  except  when  in 
the  farthest  distance  the  view  is  bound¬ 
ed  by  a  somewhat  steeper  headland. 
The  surface  over  which  one  looks  is 
more  beautiful  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river — to  the  south  and  south-west. 
New  Series. — Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  2. 


that  is,  toward  the  distant  boundary  of 
the  United  States.  In  that  direction  the 
eye  ranges  over  a  great  extent  of  coun¬ 
try  rising  to  very  distant  uplands,  and 
with  the  intervening  spaces  well  marked 
by  the  perspective  of  low-wooded  points, 
knolls,  and  ridges.  To  look  from  the 
height  of  some  three  hundred  feet  down 
on  such  an  estuary,  covered  with  ships 
and  boats  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  and  with 
such  a  prospect  beyond,  all  bathed  in 
sunlight,  shining  through  the  fine  clear 
air  of  Canada,  must  always  be  exhilarat¬ 
ing.  But  at  Quebec  this  great  pleasure 
is  heightened  by  the  inseparable  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  place — the  memory  of  Wolfe 
and  of  Montcalm. 

The  hollows  and  recesses  of  the  Lau¬ 
rentian  Hills  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Quebec  are  often  occupied  by  small 
lakes.  An  expedition  to  one  of  these — 
the  lake  of  Beauport — enabled  me  to  see 
in  detail  the  character  of  the  range  and 
of  the  forests  which  clothe  it.  The 
drive  led  us  through  an  open  country 
full  of  comfortable  farms  and  villas.  As 
we  approached  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
hills,  I  was  delighted  to  see  the  charac¬ 
teristic  rocks  of  that  oldest  of  all  the 
sedimentary  deposits  of  the  globe,  which 
from  this  range  of  hills  has  been  called 
the  Laurentian  gneiss.  The  mineral  as¬ 
pect  of  rocks  is  by  no  means  always  a 
safe  guide  to  their  geological  position. 
There  are  sandstones  and  limestones 
and  slates  and  quartzites  of  all  ages, 
and  one  of  these  is  often  so  very  like 
another  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable 
even  by  a  practised  eye.  But  the  min¬ 
eral  aspect  of  the  Laurentian  gneiss  is  an 
aspect  which,  to  those  who  are  familiar 
with  it,  can  never  be  mistaken.  In  the 
loose  blocks  which  lay  scattered  in  pro¬ 
fusion  upon  the  ground  on  either  side  of 
the  road,  and  in  all  the  walls  and  dikes 
which  had  been  built  for  fences  near  it, 
I  recognized  in  a  moment  the  fine  crys¬ 
tals  of  hornblende  and  of  feldspar,  with 
which  I  was  familiar  in  the  Island  of 
Tyree,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  and  on  the 
west  coast  of  Sutherland.  The  rock, 
wherever  it  was  visible  in  situ,  presented 
surfaces  rounded  and  smoothed  by  the 
passage  of  floating  ice.  It  was  pleasant, 
too,  to  pass  a  real  little  “  burn,”  a  fast¬ 
running  little  stream,  making  its  way  in 
trouty  pools  and  ripples  over  stones  and 
gravel.  Presently  we  were  among  the 
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woods — such  delicious  woods  of  aspen 
and  white  birch  and  maple,  with  only 
just  a  little  mixture  of  spruce  and  bal¬ 
sam  fir.  The  aspen  in  Canada  is  very 
often  the  exclusive  growth  which  comes 
up  after  the  pine  forests  have  been 
burnt.  The  bark  is  of  a  rich  creamy 
white,  and  its  leaves  have  a  very  soft  and 
tender  green.  Mosses  of  great  beauty 
attracted  my  attention,  as  handsomer 
than  any  of  the  same  family  with  which 
I  was  acquainted  at  home.  A  few  grassy 
clearings  in  a  rolling  country,  otherwise 
entirely  covered  with  thin  shaggy  wood, 
led  us  gradually  into  a  glen  with  the 
sound  of  waterfalls,  and  this  glen  opened 
into  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  from  five 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet  high,  very 
steep,  and  entirely  covered  with  heavier 
timber,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous. 
Pines  predominated  toward  the  top,  al¬ 
though  even  here  they  by  no  means 
stood  alone.  But  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
often  so  steep  as  to  be  almost  precipi¬ 
tous,  were  covered  with  elm  and  ash, 
and  the  black  birch,  a  very  handsome 
tree,  not  unlike  the  wych  elm  in  habit 
of  growth.  Embosomed  in  these  lovely 
woods  and  hills  lay  the  little  lake  of 
Beauport,  with  its  gleaming  waters  of 
azure  blue,  the  tall  forest  trees  rising 
from  the  edges  of  the  lake  in  every  vari¬ 
ety  of  size  and  foliage.  The  fish  were 
shy,  and  if  we  had  depended  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  my  fly  fishing,  our  means  of  re¬ 
freshment  would  have  been  but  scanty. 
But  in  the  pleasant  little  inn,  log-built 
and  verandaed,  we  found  an  excellent 
supply  of  the  finest  trout,  and  methods 
of  cooking  them  which  left  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

A  very  pleasant  cruise  in  the  steamer 
Druid  began  with  a  run  for  some  thirty 
miles  up  the  Saguenay  River.  This  en¬ 
abled  me  still  more  perfectly  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  general  appearance  of  the  forests 
of  the  Laurentian  Hills.  The  Saguenay 
is  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  scenes 
and  in  the  geology  of  Canada.  It  is  a 
deep  cleft  or  crack  cutting  through  the 
range — probably  due  originally  to  some 
great  “  fault”  in  the  stratification,  but 
no  doubt  subsequently  deepened  by  that 
agent  of  erosion  which  was  at  its  maxi¬ 
mum  of  power  during  the  glacial  period. 
So  profound  is  this  cleft  that  for  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  miles  the 
soundings  are  upward  of  one  hundred 


fathoms,  so  that,  except  in  a  few  bays 
where  small  streams  have  brought  down 
deposits,  and  round  the  shores  of  a  few 
islands,  there  arc  no  anchorages  for  ves¬ 
sels.  The  scenery  is  undoubtedly  very 
peculiar  and  very  pretty,  but  it  is  far  less 
impressive  than  I  expected.  The  hills 
are  too  uniformly  covered  with  forest, 
there  are  very  few  fine  precipices  or  rock 
surfaces  exposed  to  view,  there  are  no 
peaks  rising  high  above  the  general  level, 
and  the  outlines  are  rounded  and  monot¬ 
onous.  There  is,  however,  great  beau¬ 
ty  of  detail,  both  in  some  portions  of  the 
forest  scenery  and  in  features  still  more 
minute.  On  one  of  the  few  bare  rocky 
points  which  lay  in  our  way  we  landed, 
and  I  was  much  struck  by  the  lovely 
vegetation  which  was  growing  among  the 
rounded  surfaces  of  stone.  Besides  a 
profusion  of  bilberry  and  cranberry 
plants  in  full  flower,  there  was  a  perfect 
garden  of  the  most  lovely  lichens  and 
mosses.  Some  of  these  presented  the 
most  exquisite  dendritic  forms  in  diverse 
tints  of  silver-gray,  of  a  delicate  green, 
and  of  efflorescent  white,  which  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  paint,  and  which  it  is 
impossible  to  describe.  Any 'attempt  to 
preserve  them  was  futile.  On  l^ing 
handled,  they  immediately  crumbled  into 
fine  powder.  But  that  rocky  point  was 
a  very  paradise  of  cryptogamic  botany. 

I  cannot  pass  from  the  lower  St.  Law¬ 
rence  and  the  Saguenay  without  mention¬ 
ing  one  very  great  peculiarity  of  its 
scenery,  and  that  is  the  population  of 
white  porpoises  which  inhabit  these  wa¬ 
ters.  These  curious  creatures  are  as 
pure  white  as  a  kid  glove,  and  when  seen 
opposite  to  the  light  and  against  the  blue 
water,  they  are  as  beautiful  as  they  are 
peculiar.  They  seemed  to  be  very  nu¬ 
merous — tumbling  about  on  all  sides  of 
the  vessel,  especially  toward  the  mouth 
of  the  Saguenay,  where  we  spent  a  deli¬ 
cious  evening  amid  the  glories  of  a  Cana¬ 
dian  sunset  in  the  height  of  summer. 

A  fishing  excursion  to  the  Restigouche 
River,  which  is  the  boundary  stream  be¬ 
tween  the  Provinces  of  Canada  and  New 
Brunswick,  took  us  by  the  Intercolonial 
Line  of  railway  across  the  broad  belt  of 
land  which  lies  between  the  shores  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  those  of  the  Bay 
of  Chaleur.  It  was  in  passing  through 
this  belt  of  country,  between  Riviere  du 
Loup,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  St. 
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Lawrence,  and  Metapediac,  at  the  head 
of  the  Chaleur  Bay,  that  I  first  gained 
what  I  supposed  to  be  a  fairly  adequate 
idea  of  the  primeval  forests  of  North 
America.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  in 
its  primeval  condition,  because  through¬ 
out  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of 
this  great  extent  of  country  the  one  most 
valuable  pine  for  purposes  of  commerce 
has  been  ‘‘lumbered  out.”  That  pine 
is  the  white  pine  of  the  markets — the 
Pinus  Strobus — commonly  called  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  Weymouth  or  New  England 
pine.  But  all  the  other  trees  have  been 
allowed  to  remain,  and  where  the  white 
pine  did  not  grow  abundantly,  the  for¬ 
ests  are  in  a  state  of  nature.  For  some 
miles  from  the  St.  I.awrence  the  country 
is  settled,  and  clearings  which  we  saw  in 
progress  show  that  even  soil  which  is  so 
heavily  encumbered,  and  which  looked 
by  no  means  rich,  is  nevertheless  capa¬ 
ble  of  rewarding  agricultural  industry. 
But  the  interior  is  one  vast  and  continu¬ 
ous  forest,  in  part  of  which  a  great  fire 
was  raging,  and  in  another  part  of  which 
it  had  done  its  work  in  leaving  a  large 
area  covered  with  nothing  but  the 
scorched  and  blackened  stems.  Huge 
volumes  of  yellow  smoke  were  rolling 
over  the  large  Metapediac  Lake,  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  which,  with  their  islands  covered 
with  pine  and  cedar,  seen  through  the 
thick  and  stifling  air,  had  a  most  weird 
effect.  As  the  train  rushed  through 
these  forests,  I  saw  only  one  specimen  of 
the  white  pine,  of  great  size,  to  show 
what  the  tree  can  be  in  its  native  habi¬ 
tat.  In  England  and  in  Scotland  it  is 
seldom  a  handsome  tree,  though  I  have 
in  my  own  woods  some  favorable  exam> 
pies.  But  the  one  specimen  I  saw  m 
this  forest  was  a  splendid  “  stick,” 
growing  clean  and  straight  to  a  great 
height,  without,  however,  having  any 
very  fine  head. 

Of  the  Kestigouche  as  a  salmon  river 
it  is  impossible  to  say  too  much.  It  is 
a  noble  and  at  the  same  time  a  lovely 
stream.  The  breadth  of  its  channel,  the 
sweep  of  its  current,  the  perfect  crystal 
of  its  water,  are  all  enchanting  to  an 
angler’s  eye.  It  winds  among  steep  hills 
covered  with  forest,  but  with  forest  which 
has  been  more  or  less  renewed  by  the 
various  after-growths  which  follow  con¬ 
flagrations.  There  are  very  few  rocks, 
and  no  rapids  which  cannot  be  success¬ 


fully  breasted  by  horses  towing  boats  or 
barges  along  the  shore.  The  current  is 
quick  without  being  violent,  seldom 
“  gurgling  in  foaming  waterstreak,”  but 
often  ”  loitering  in  glassy  pool.”  Al¬ 
most  everywhere  there  is  a  gentle  slope 
of  slaty  gravel  between  the  water  and 
the  edge  of  the  forest,  which  is  so  even 
in  its  width,  and  so  smooth  on  its  sur¬ 
face,  that  at  first  it  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  made  artificially  as  a  towing  path. 
It  is  very  difficult  in  a  hot  day  in  June 
to  realize  the  true  cause  of  this  peculiar 
feature  of  the  scene.  But  in  winter  the 
whole  of  this  great  stream  is  deeply 
frozen,  so  that  horses  can  travel  upon  it, 
and  it  is  the  action  of  the  ice  every  year, 
in  breaking  up,  which  cuts  and  keeps 
clean  this  most  convenient  road  on  both 
banks.  When  it  fails  on  one  side,  it  is 
almost  always  perfect  on  the  other  ;  and 
if  the  stream  at  any  such  point  is  too 
deep  to  be  waded,  the  horses  employed 
to  tow  get  on  board  the  barge,  which  is 
punted  over  to  the  other  side,  and  there 
the  labor  is  resumed.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  a  river  of  this  character  is  near¬ 
ly  perfect  as  a  breeding  ground  for  sal¬ 
mon.  The  fine  streams  of  Norway  are 
generally,  if  not  always,  much  more 
rocky,  and  many  of  them,  from  the  na-- 
ture  of  the  water-shed  from  which  they 
came,  have  necessarily  a  very  short 
course  before  they  are  interrupted  by 
impassable  waterfalls.  But  the  Resti- 
gouche,  and  almost  all  the  rivers  of 
our  North  American  Provinces,  are 
gathered  on  the  slopes  of  hills  of 
comparatively  small  elevation.  Their 
course  is  long,  and  generally  uninter¬ 
rupted  by  any  impassable  barriers.  The  ■ 
Kestigouche  and  some  of  its  tributary 
streams,  such  as  the  Patapediac  River,  is  • 
one  vast  and  continuous  spawning  bed, 
which,  if  carefully  protected  and  attended  I 
to,  is  capable  of  affording  an  inexhausti¬ 
ble  supply  of  the  finest  salmon.  I  was 
glad  to  find  that  the  Government  of  the 
Dominion  has  become  awake  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  attending  closely  to  this  very 
important  matter.  "The  rivers  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  States  of  the  American  Union, 
have  been  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
completely  destroyed  as  salmon  rivers  by  • 
the  neglect  of  the  necessary  laws  and' 
regulations  to  keep  the  streams  free  from  • 
pollution  by  mills  and  other  works,  and 
from  impassable  barriers  in  the  way  of 
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the  ascent  of  the  fish.  But  most  of  the 
rivers  in  the  British  Provinces  of  North 
America  are  still  running  as  pure  as  ever 
through  forests  which  are  either  wholly 
unoccupied  or  have  been  only  cleared  in 
a  few  spots  for  the  purposes  ot  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  richer  lands  of  the  far  West 
are  attracting  those  who  now  migrate 
from  the  Old  World,  and,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  it  will  be  centuries  before  the 
steep  and  poor  and  heavily  wooded 
lands  through  which  these  rivers  flow 
are  occupied  for  the  purposes  of  settle¬ 
ment.  Although  the  forests  to  the  south 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  have  been  generally 
denuded  of  the  white  pine,  there  is  still 
an  almost  inexhaustible  supply. of  the 
spruce  fir,  and  of  the  black  birch, 
which  is  a  very  beautiful  wood  for  the 
purpose  of  making  furniture.  Saw-mills 
will,  no  doubt,  be  erected  in  course  of 
time,  to  cut  up  this  timber  ;  but  care 
should  be  taken  that  this  be  done  under 
such  regulations  as  to  keep  the  rivers 
clear  of  sawdust,  which  is  most  destruc¬ 
tive  to  salmon.  Under  the  care  which 
has  within  a  few  years  been  bestowed 
upon  the  protection  of  the  river  during 
the  spawning  season,  and  upon  the  arti¬ 
ficial  breeding  of  the  fish,  a  great  effect 
has  already  been  produced  in  the  returns 
of  salmon  caught  in  the  estuary  and  in 
the  Bay  of  Chaleur.  The  rod-fishing 
alone  might  be  made  an  important  source 
of  revenue  to  the  Dominion.  It  has 
hitherto  been  let  at  rents  which  are  al¬ 
most  nominal ;  and  considering  that  no 
salmon  fishing  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  Canadian  rivers  can  now  be  got  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  they  would  un¬ 
doubtedly,  if  judiciously  divided  and  al¬ 
lotted,  command  a  very  high  price  in¬ 
deed.  In  the  first  half  hour  of  my  fish¬ 
ing  in  the  Restigouche,  I  killed  two  sal¬ 
mon  of  23  lbs.  and  24  lb$.  respectively, 
and  some  of  our  party,  with  no  previous 
experience  of  fishing,  killed  salmon  of 
larger  sire  and  weight,  up  to  31  lbs.  On 
the  Cascapediac  River,  another  magnifi¬ 
cent  stream,  which  falls  farther  down 
into  the  same  Bay  of  Chaleur,  I  saw  a 
salmon  of  40  lbs.,  which  had  been 
caught  the  previous  day  ;  and  I  learned 
that  many  such  had  rewarded  the  labors 
of  the  party  of  Englishmen  who  had  the 
fishing  of  that  river  for  the  season. 

I  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  pleas¬ 


ure  of  canoeing  on  these  rivers.  In  no 
other  kind  of  l^at  is  one  so  conscious  of 
the  delightful  sensation  of  floating.  In 
larger  and  heavier  boats  the  very  solid¬ 
ity  of  the  structure  takes  off  from  the 
sensation  ;  but  sitting  in  a  canoe  with  a 
very  slight  basket-like  frame,  with  noth¬ 
ing  but  birch  bark  between  one  and  the 
water,  the  mobility  and  the  liquidity 
and  the  instability  and  the  delicate  bal¬ 
ancing  of  the  supporting  medium  are  all 
transmitted  directly  to  the  nerves  of  sen¬ 
sation.  At  first  the  feeling  of  instability 
is  rather  alarming  ;  but  the  admirable 
skill  with  which  these  beautiful  little 
“  barks”  are  managed  by  the  half-breed 
Indians  very  soon  gives  one  confidence. 
Up  the  stream  they  are  propelled  by 
“  poling”  along  the  banks — and  wonder¬ 
ful  it  is  to  see  and  feel  the  way  in  which 
they  are  ”  shoved  up”  the  sharper  rap¬ 
ids.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
more  delicious  motion  in  the  world  than 
that  of  a  canoe  descending  such  rivers 
as  the  Restigouche,  gliding  swiftly  and 
silently  with  the  glancing  water  through 
reaches  of  liquid  crystal,  winding  among 
steep  hills  of  the  most  varied  forest. 
Some  of  the  banks  are  mainly  pine — 
others  birch  and  aspen — others  black 
birch  and  maple.  Everywhere  there  is 
the  impression  of  boundless  spaces  of 
natural  woods,  and  the  air  is  laden  with 
aromatic  odors  from  the  balsam  pine 
and  the  balsam  poplar.  On  the  sides  of 
one  of  the  hills  a  bear  was  seen  feeding 
almost  every  day,  and  I  picked  up  on 
the  bank  a  branch  of  a  tree  bearing 
the  marks  of  the  chisel- teeth  of  the 
beaver.  • 

The  Indians  of  this  part  of  Canada 
belong  to  the  Micmac  tribe,  and,  al¬ 
though  now  dressed  and  educated  like 
Europeans,  are  very  often  almost  purely 
Indian  in  feature  and  in  countenance. 
My  first  impression  of  those  who  exhib¬ 
ited  this  type  in  a  marked  degree  was 
that  it  bore  a  striking  affinity  to  the 
Mongolian  races.  The  very  high  cheek¬ 
bone,  and  the  tendency  to  the  oblique 
eye,  are  prominent  characteristics.  All 
those  I  saw  on  the  Restigouche  seemed 
very  intelligent  and  very  obliging  and 
good-natur^  men,  with  whom  it  was 
often  a  real  pleasure  to  converse  on  the 
natural  features  of  their  native  country. 
— Fraser's  Magazine, 
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The  saying  of  the  French  lady  about  It  has  sometimes  been  imputed  to 


the  philosopher  Hume,  whose  conversa¬ 
tion  had  disappointed  her,  Le  pauvre 
homme !  il  a  mis  tout  dans  ses  livres, 
could  not  be  applied  to  Charles  Dickens. 
Wherever  he  went,  thousands  pressed 
forward  to  shake  him  by  the  hand,  and 
thank  him  for  the  rays  of  brightness 
which  his  books  had  shed  into  their 
lives,  but  he  was  in  his  own  person  as 
much  a  centre  of  joyful  radiance  as  his 
books.  It  is  not  in  man  to  be  always 
radiant ;  even  Macaulay  had  his  flashes 
of  silence,  and  Dickens  in  mixed  society, 
where  he  was  not  altogether  at  his  ease, 
may  sometimes  have  been  dull  and  dis¬ 
appointing  as  Hume  was  to  the  gay  ad¬ 
mirer  of  his  philosophy.  But  among 
his  intimates  he  was  the  very  soul  of 
mirth,  the  incarnation  of  high  spirits,  the 
leader  of  high  jinks  when  high  jinks 
were  going  forward,  the  man  whose  en¬ 
trance  could  raise  the  temperature  of  a 
company  and  make  every  pulse  beat 
quicker.  How  inspiring  a  presence  he 
must  have  been  the  world  already  knows 
from  Mr.  Forster’s  biography,  where  we 
learn  how  gleefully  he  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  work — no  man  ever  worked  harder — 
how  breezy  was  his  challenge  to  friends 
to  spend  an  idle  interval  ;  how  boylike 
he  was  in  his  earnestness  as  a  master  of 
the  revels  among  his  children.  We  get 
a  still  more  vivid  sense  of  this  buoyancy 
and  exuberance  of  temperament  from 
the  two  volumes  of  letters  which  have 
just  been  published,  edited  with  pious 
care  by  his  eldest  daughter  and  his  sis- 
tcr-in-law.  Miss  Hogarth,  of  whom  he 
makes  mention  in  his  will  as  “  the  best 
and  truest  friend  man  ever  had.”  The 
editors  have  wisely  refrained  from  bur¬ 
dening  the  text  with  commentary  and 
explanation.  Their  great  desire,  they 
say,  has  been  "  to  give  to  the  public  an¬ 
other  book  from  Charles  Dickens’s  own 
hands — as  it  were  a  portrait  of  him¬ 
self  by  himself.”  No  formal  portrait 
could  be  half  so  vivid.  In  this  book, 
which  was  never  intended  to  be  a  book, 
we  come  nearer  to  the  man  as  he  was 
than  any  biographer  could  have  brought 
us. 


Dickens  as  a  defect  in  his  private  char¬ 
acter  that  he  was  self-conscious,  that  he 
was  always  behaving  as  if  the  eye  of  the 
world  were  upon  him,  that  he  was  never 
natural,  but  always  posing  for  effect, 
showing  himself  aware  that  his  smallest 
action  would  be  handed  down  to  poster¬ 
ity.  His  expression  to  Mr.  Forster, 

“  Put  that  in  my  biography” — after 
telling  him  how  he  jumped  out  of  bed 
one  night  to  practise  a  step  which  he 
had  been  learning  in  view  of  festivities 
on  the  birthday  of  one  of  his  children 
— has  often  been  quoted  in  proof  of  this 
unbecoming  immodesty.  1  must  say 
that  I  can  never  hear  such  folly  talked 
without  feeling  inclined  to  repeat  Charles 
Lamb’s  frantic  pantomime  of  surprise 
when  a  respectable  gentleman  asked  him 
whether  he  did  not  after  all  consider 
that  Milton  was  a  poet.  Flow  could 
Dickens  have  been  otherwise  than  con¬ 
scious  of  what  was  proclaimed  by  the 
universal  voice  ?  How  could  he  have 
ignored  the  fact  that  his  smallest  action 
was  noted  with  interest,  when  he  had 
seen  an  audience  scrambling  for  the  pet¬ 
als  of  a  flower  which  had  dropped  from 
his  button-hole  ?  Probably  no  human 
being  was  ever  put  in  so  trying  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  Charles  Dickens  when  he  was 
suddenly  lifted  from  drudging  obscurity 
into  an  unparalleled — absolutely  unparal¬ 
leled — blaze  of  fame,  and  found  himself 
received  everywhere  with  the  honors 
usually  reserved  for  royal  personages, 
popular  ministers,  or  great  generals  after 
glorious  victory.  He  could  not  take 
refuge  in  state  ceremonial,  for  no  awe 
was  mingled  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
multitude  ;  the  creator  of  Pickwick  and 
Sam  Weller  was  not  a  being  to  be  gazed 
at  with  distant  respect,  but  a  man  and  a 
brother  to  be  mobbed,  huzzaed,  wel¬ 
comed  with  affectionate  smiles  and  broad 
grins  of  sympathy.  It  was  a  trying  po¬ 
sition,  and  no  man  could  have  borne  his 
honors  with  more  manly  and  unaffected 
simplicity  than  Dickens  did.  He  frank¬ 
ly  accepted  the  situation,  and  never 
sought  to  disguise  his  delight  in  his 
fame.  He  did  not  allow  it  to  overpower 
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him  into  a  preposterous  affectation  of 
humility,  or  stiffen  him  into  a  frigid  as¬ 
sumption  of  dignity,  but  he  gloried  in  it 
and  made  a  joke  of  it  among  his  famil¬ 
iar  friends.  In  public  he  took  applause 
and  attention  as  his  natural  right  ;  in 
his  private  letters,  in  which  he  gave  un¬ 
restrained  vent  to  his  sense  of  fun,  we 
find  many  scenes  and  dialogues  where 
he  figures  under  such  nicknames  as 
‘‘The  Inimitable,”  “The  Sparkler  of 
Albion,”  and  the  rest. 

There  was,  perhaps,  some  foundation 
for  the  charge  of  posturing,  though  by 
no  means  in  the  ill-natured  sense  in 
which  the  charge  has  sometimes  been 
made.  It  was  one  of  his  humors  to  pos¬ 
ture,  one  of  his  relaxations  to  cast  him¬ 
self  and  his  friends  in  fantastic  parts, 
and  write  imaginary  dialogues  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  plays  which  they  had  seen  to¬ 
gether.  There  is  nothing  more  striking 
in  the  two  volumes  of  letters  than  the 
evidence  that  they  furnish  of  the  persist¬ 
ence  with  which  his  thoughts  ran  upon 
the  stage.  His  passion  for  acting  was  of 
very  early  date.  He  has  told  us  how  as 
a  boy  he  used  to  stalk  about  his  father’s 
house  acting  out  the  various  characters 
in  Smollett’s  novels.  He  organized  pri¬ 
vate  theatricals  at  school,  and  played  as 
an  amateur  when  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  so¬ 
licitor’s  office.  He  seems  to  have  had  a 
complete  knowledge  of  stage  business 
down  to  its  smallest  detail.  In  the  fa¬ 
mous  amateur  company  of  literary  men 
and  artists  which  was  organized  in  1845, 
Dickens,  Mr.  Forster  says,  was  ”  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  entire  affair,  stage-di¬ 
rector,  very  often  stage-carpenter,  scene- 
arranger,  property-man,  prompter,  and 
band-master.”  And  it  was  not  only 
among  amateurs  that  he  could  venture 
to  assume  authority.  When  one  of  his 
Christmas  tales  was  dramatized,  he  not 
only  drilled  the  actors,  but  made  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the  master  carpenter  about 
the  scenery.  According  to  his  own 
story,  a  master  carpenter,  to  whom  he 
developed  some  wonderful  mechanical 
contrivance  of  his,  shook  his  head  with 
a  mournful  air  and  said,  ”  Ah,  sir,  it’s  a 
universal  observation  in  the  profession, 
sir,  that  it  was  a  great  loss  to  the  public 
when  you  took  to  writing  books  !” 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
posturing  in  which  Dickens’s  theatrical 
passion  prompted  him  to  indulge,  a  let¬ 


ter  to  his  friend  Clarkson  Stanfield,  writ¬ 
ten  from  Albaro,  during  his  residence  in 
Italy,  in  1844  : 

“  My  dear  Stanfield  : 

*'  I  love  you  so  truly,  and  have  such  pride 
and  joy  of  heart  in  your  friendship,  that  I  don't 
know  how  to  begin  writing  to  you.  When  I 
think  how  you  are  walking  up  and  down  Lon¬ 
don  in  that  portly  surtout,  and  can't  receive 
proposals  from  Dick  to  go  to  the  theatre,  I  fall 
into  a  state  between  laughing  and  crying,  and 
want  some  friendly  back  to  smite.  *  Je-im  ! ' 

‘  Aye,  aye.  your  honor,’  is  in  my  ears  every 
time  I  walk  upon  the  sea-shore  here  ;  and  the 
number  of  expeditions  1  make  into  Cornwall  in 
my  sleep,  the  springs  of  Flys  I  break,  the  songs 
I  sing,  and  the  bowls  of  punch  I  drink,  would 
soften  a  heart  of  stone. 

"We  have  had  weather  here,  since  five 
o’clock  this  morning,  after  your  own  heart. 
Suppose  yourself  the  Admiral  in  Black-eyed 
Susan  after  the  acquittal  of  William,  and  when 
it  was  possible  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
him.  I  am  T.  P.*  My  trousers  are  very 
full  at  the  ankles,  my  black  neckerchief  is  tied 
in  the  regular  style,  the  name  of  my  ship  is 
painted  round  my  glazed  hat,  I  have  a  red 
waistcoat  on,  and  the  seams  of  my  blue  jacket 
are  ‘  paid  ’ — permit  me  to  dig  you  in  the  ribs 
when  I  make  use  of  this  nautical  expression — 
with  white.  In  my  hand  I  hold  the  very  box 
connected  with  the  story  of  Sandomingerbilly. 
I  lift  up  my  eyebrows  as  far  as  I  can  (on  the 
T.  P.  model),  take  a  quid  from  the  box,  screw 
the  lid  on  again  (chewing  at  the  same  lime,  and 
looking  pleasantly  at  the  pit),  brush  it  with  my 
right  elbow,  take  up  my  right  leg,  scrape  my 
right  foot  on  the  ground,  hitch  up  my  trousers, 
and  in  reply  to  a  question  of  yours,  namely, 

*  Indeed,  what  weather,  William  ?  ’  I  deliver 
myself  as  follows : 

“  Lord  love  your  honor  !  Weather  !  Such 
weather  as  would  set  all  hands  to  the  pumps 
aboard  one  of  your  fresh-water  cockboats,  and 
set  the  purser  to  his  wits’  ends  to  stow  away, 
for  the  use  of  the  ship's  company,  the  casks 
and  casks  full  of  blue  water  as  would  come 
powering  in  over  the  gunnel !  The  dirtiest 
night,  your  honor,  as  ever  you  see  'atween 
Spithead  at  gun-fire  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ! 
The  wind  sou’-west,  and  your  house  dead  in  the 
wind’s  eye  ;  the  breakers  running  up  high  upon 
the  rocky  beads,  the  light'us  no  more  looking 
through  the  fog  than  Davy  Jones’s  sarser  eye 
through  the  blue  sky  of  heaven  in  a  calm,  or 
the  blue  toplights  of  your  honor’s  lady  cast 
down  in  a  modest  overhauling  of  her  catheads : 
avast !  (yokistling)  my  dear  eyes  ;  here  am  I 
a-goin’  head  on  to  the  breakers  {bowing), 

"  Admiral  {smiling).  No,  William  !  I  ad¬ 
mire  plain  speaking,  as  you  know,  and  so 
does  old  England,  William,  and  old  England’s 
Queen.  But  you  were  saying - 

“  William.  Aye,  aye,  your  honor  {scratch- 
ing  his  head).  I’ve  lost  my  reckoning.  Dam- 


*  "  T.  P.  Cooke,  the  celebrated  actor  of 
‘  William  *  in  Douglas  Jerrold’s  play  of  Blcuk- 
eyed  Susan." 
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me  ! — I  ast  pardon — but  won’t  your  honor 
throw  a  hencoop  or  any  old  end  of  towHne  to 
a  man  as  is  overboard  ? 

“  Admiral  (smiling  still).  You  were  saying, 
William,  that  the  wind - 

’*  William  (again  cocking  his  leg,  and  slapping 
the  thighs  very  hard).  Avast  heaving,  your 
honor !”  .  .  . 

And  so  on,  in  a  lively  parody  of  the 
nautical  drama  which  he  knew  that  his 
friend  would  appreciate.  Whether  he 
was  travelling  for  business  or  for  pleas¬ 
ure,  he  always  thought  fondly  of  home, 
and,  however  busy  he  was,  found  time 
to  send  something  for  the  entertainment 
of  those  whom  he  had  left  behind  him. 
Here  is  another  example  of  his  postur¬ 
ing,  a  document  forwarded  to  his  wife 
after  he  had  delivered  a  speech  for  a 
charitable  object  at  Liverpool  : 

"OUT  OF  THE  COMMON— PLEASE. 

"  Dickens  against  The  World. 

"  Charles  Dickens,  of  No.  i  Devonshire 
Terrace,  York  Gate,  Regent's  Park,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  gentleman,  the  successful 
plaintiff  in  the  above  cause,  maketh  oath  and 
saith  :  That  on  the  day  and  date  hereof,  to  wit 
at  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  he,  this  depo¬ 
nent,  took  the  chair  at  a  large  assembly  of  the 
Mechanics’  Institution  at  Liverpool,  and  that 
having  been  received  with  tremendous  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  plaudits,  he,  this  deponent,  did  im¬ 
mediately  dash  into  a  vigorous,  brilliant,  hu¬ 
morous,  pathetic,  eloquent,  fervid,  and  im¬ 
passioned  speech.  That  the  said  speech  was 
enlivened  by  thirteen  hundred  persons,  with 
frequent,  vehement,  uproarious,  and  deafening 
cheers,  and  to  the  best  of  this  deponent’s  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief,  he,  this  deponent,  did  speak 
up  like  a  man,  and  did,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  considerably  distin¬ 
guish  himself.  That  after  the  proceedings  of 
the  evening  were  over,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  proposed  to  this  deponent,  he,  this  depo¬ 
nent,  did  again  distinguish  himself,  and  that  the 
cheering  at  that  time,  accompanied  with  clap 
ping  of  hands  and  stamping  of  feet,  was  in  this 
deponent’s  case  thundering  and  awful.  And 
this  deponent  further  saith,  that  his  white-and- 
black  or  magpie  waistcoat  did  create  a  strong 
sensation,  and  that  during  the  hours  of  prome¬ 
nading  this  deponent  heard  from  persons  sur¬ 
rounding  him  such  exclamations  as,  *  What  is  it ! 
Is  it  a  waistcoat  ?  No,  it’s  a  shirt  ’ — and  the 
like — all  of  which  this  deponent  believes  to 
have  been  complimentary  and  gratifying  ;  but 
this  deponent  further  saith  that  he  is  now  going 
to  supper,  and  wishes  he  may  have  an  appetite 
to  eat  it.  Charles  Dickens.” 

The  letters  now  published  are  full  of 
such  spurts  of  affectionate  fun  as  the 
above.  They  contain  only  the  most 
casual  references  to  the  writer’s  works. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  is 


an  apology  written  to  his  future  wife  in 
1835,  pleading  business  engagements  as 
an  excuse  for  his  not  going  to  see  her. 
He  has  had  a  visit,  he  says,  from  his 
publishers,  and  he  describes  as  follows  a 
proposal  which  they  have  made  to  him  : 

"  They  (Chapman  and  Hall)  have  made  me 
an  offer  of  fourteen  pounds  a  month,  to  write 
and  edit  a  new  publication  they  contemplate, 
entirely  by  myself,  to  be  published  monthly, 
and  each  number  to  contain  four  wood-cuts.  I 
am  to  make  my  estimate  and  calculation,  and 
to  give  them  a  decisive  answer  on  Friday 
morning.  The  work  will  be  no  joke,  but  the 
emolument  is  too  tempting  to  resist.’’ 

The  work  which  was  to  be  “  no  joke” 
was  the  “  Pickwick  Papers.”  It  was  no 
doubt  less  of  a  joke  to  him  than  to  other 
people,  in  one  respect.  From  the  first 
he  had  too  much  respect  for  his  readers 
to  write  without  effort.  In  his  counsels 
to  young  writers,  there  was  no  topic  on 
which  Dickens  laid  more  stress  than  the 
necessity  of  taking  pains  with  their 
work.  When  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  pub¬ 
lished  “  Basil,”  he  received  a  letter  of 
encouraging  praise,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentence  was  the  climax  : 

“  It  is  delightful  to  find  throughout  that  you 
have  taken  great  pains  with  it  besides,  and 
have  ‘  gone  at  it  ’  with  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
jolter-headedness  of  the  conceited  idiots  who 
suppose  that  volumes  can  be  tossed  off  like 
pancakes,  and  that  any  writing  can  be  done 
without  the  utmost  application,  the  greatest 
patience,  and  the  steadiest  energy  of  which  the 
writer  is  capable.’’ 

We  know  on  the  best  authority  that  in 
this  matter  Dickens  ”  recked  his  own 
rede,”  and  that  what  seemed  to  flow  in 
an  easy  exuberant  stream  was  really  pro¬ 
duced  at  an  exhausting  expense  of  brain 
and  spirit.  The  letters,  however,  do 
not  show  us  Dickens  at  work,  but  Dick¬ 
ens  at  play,  relieved  from  the  strain  of 
facing  the  public,  and  tossing  off  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  moment  for  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  appreciation  of  his  own  inner  cir¬ 
cle.  The  editors  say  that  ”  no  man 
ever  expressed  himself  more  in  his  let¬ 
ters  than  Charles  Dickens.”  No  man 
certainly  ever  expressed  a  livelier  or  more 
considerate  friendship,  a  purer  affection, 
or  a  more  exhilarating  sense  of  the  ri¬ 
diculous.  It  is  a  characteristic  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  most  boisterously  cheer¬ 
ful  letters  were  written  to  the  corre¬ 
spondents  who  had  most  need  of  cheer¬ 
ing.  Dickens  would  seem  to  have  taken 
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particular  delight  in  rousing  the  melan¬ 
choly  Macready,  who  was  one  of  his 
closest  friends.  Macready’s  doleful 
fears  that  he  was  breaking  up,  and  that 
all  his  powers  were  gone,  were  laughed 
away  with  such  friendly  chaff  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

**  My  dear  old  Parr,  I  don’t  believe  a  word 
you  write  about  King  yokn  I  That  is  to  say,  1 
don’t  believe  you  take  into  account  the  enor¬ 
mous  difference  between  the  energy  snmmona- 
ble-up  in  your  study  at  Sherborne  and  the  ener* 
gy  that  will  fire  up  in  you  (without  so  much  as 
saying  ‘  With  your  leave  ’  or  ‘  By  your  leave  ’) 
in  the  Town  if^all  at  Birmingham.  I  know  you, 
you  ancient  codger,  I  know  you  !  Therefore  I 
will  trouble  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  do  an  act 
of  honesty  after  you  have  been  to  Birmingham, 
and  to  write  to  me,  ‘  Ingenuous  boy,  you  were 
correct.  I  find  I  could  have  read  ’em  King 
yokn  with  the  greatest  ease.'  ’’ 

When  Macready  was  starring  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  probably  feeling  very  lonely  and 
homesick,  his  friend  consoled  him  with 
a  cheerful  account  of  what  was  passing 
in  bis  absence  : 


blazing  fire  kindled  in  Stanfield's  hat  without 
damage  to  the  lining  ;  that  a  box  of  bran  was 
changed  into  a  live  guinea-pig,  which  ran  be¬ 
tween  my  godchild’s  feet,  and  was  the  cause  of 
such  a  shrill  uproar  and  clapping  of  hands  that 
you  might  have  heard  it  (and  I  dare  say  did)  in 
America  ;  that  three  half-crowns  being  taken 
from  Major  Burns  and  put  into  a  tumbler-glass 
before  his  eyes,  did  then  and  there  give  jing¬ 
ling  answers  to  the  questions  asked  of  them  by 
me,  and  knew  where  you  were  and  what  you 
were  doing,  to  the  unspeakable  admiration  of 
the  whole  assembly.  Neither  do  you  quite 
like  to  be  told  that  we  are  going  to  do  it  again 
next  Saturday,  with  the  addition  of  demoniacal 
dresses  from  the  masquerade  shop  ;  nor  that 
Mrs.  Macready,  for  her  gallant  bearing  always, 
and  her  best  sort  of  best  affection,  is  the  bMt 
creature  I  know.  Never  mind  ;  no  man  shall 
gag  me,  and  those  are  my  opinions.” 

The  description  of  the  scents  of  the  the¬ 
atre  may  be  compared  with  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  snore  of  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
dor,  in  a  very  spirited  letter  to  that 
somewhat  terrible  personage.  It  is  in 
answer  apparently  to  a  mock-ferocious 
complaint  from  Landor  that  he  had  not 
written,  expressed  in  strong  language. 
Landor  was  godfather  to  one  of  Dick¬ 
ens’s  children. 

“  Young  Man  : 

”  I  will  not  go  there  if  I  can  help  it.  I 
have  not  the  least  confidence  in  the  value  of 
your  introduction  to  the  Devil.  I  can’t  help 
thinking  that  it  would  be  of  better  use  '  the 
other  way,’  but  I  won’t  try  it  there,  either,  at 
present,  if  I  can  help  it.  Your  godson  says  is 
that  your  duty  ?  and  he  begs  me  to  enclose  a 
blush  newly  blushed  for  you. 

“  As  to  writing,  I  have  written  to  you  twenty 
times  and  twenty  more  to  that,  if  you  only 
knew  it.  I  have  been  writing  a  little  Christ¬ 
mas  book,  besides,  expressly  for  you.  And  if 
you  don’t  like  it,  I  sh^l  go  to  the  font  of  Mar- 
leybone  Church  as  soon  as  I  conveniently  can 
and  renounce  you  :  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
1  write  from  Paris.  I  am  getting  up  some 
French  steam.  1  intend  to  proceed  upon  the 
longing-for-a-lap-of-blood-at-last  principle,  and 
if  you  do  offend  me,  look  to  it. 

”  We  are  all  well  and  happy,  and  they  send 
loves  to  you  by  the  bushel.  We  are  in  the 
agonies  of  house-hunting.  The  people  are 
frightfully  civil,  and  grotesquely  extortionate. 
One  man  (with  a  house  to  let)  told  me  yester¬ 
day  that  he  loved  the  Duke  of  Wellington  like 
a  brother.  The  same  gentleman  wanted  to  hug 
me  round  the  neck  with  one  hand,  and  pick  my 
pocket  with  the  other. 

“  Don’t  be  hard  upon  the  Swiss.  They  are 
a  thorn  in  the  sides  of  European  despots,  and 
a  good  wholesome  people  to  live  near  Jesuit- 
ridden  kings  on  the  brighter  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  My  hat  shall  ever  be  ready  to  be  thrown 
up,  and  my  glove  every  ready  to  be  thrown 


”  My  very  dear  Macready  : 

”  You  know  all  the  news,  and  you  know 
I  love  you  ;  so  I  no  more  know  why  I  write 
than  I  do  why  I  *  come  round  ’  after  the  play 
to  shake  hands  with  you  in  your  dressing-room. 

I  say  come,  as  if  you  were  at  this  present 
moment  the  lessee  of  Drury  Lane,  and  bad 
- with  a  long  face  on  one  hand, - elabo¬ 
rately  explaining  that  every  thing  in  creation  is 
a  joint-stock  company  on  the  other,  the  inimi¬ 
table  B.  by  the  fire,  in  conversation  with - . 

Well-a-day  !  I  see  it  all,  and  smell  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  compound  of  odd  scents  peculiar  to  a 
theatre,  which  bursts  upon  me  when  I  swing 
open  the  little  door  in  the  hall,  accompanies 
me  as  I  meet  perspiring  supers  in  the  narrow 
pRuage,  goes  with  me  up  the  two  steps,  crosses 
the  stage,  winds  round  the  third  entrance  P.  S. 
as  I  wind,  and  escorts  me  safely  into  your  pres¬ 
ence,  where  I  find  you  unwinding  something 
slowly  round  and  round  your  chest,  which  is  so 
long  that  no  man  can  see  the  end  of  it. 

”  Oh  that  you  bad  been  at  Clarence  Terrace 
on  Nina’s  birthday !  Good  God,  how  we 
missed  you,  talked  of  you,  drank  your  health, 
and  wondered  what  you  were  doing  !  Perhaps 
you  are  Falkland  enough  (I  swear  I  suspect 
yon  of  it)  to  feel  rather  sore — ^just  a  little  bit, 
you  know,  the  merest  trifle  in  the  world — on 
hearing  that  Mrs.  Macready  looked  brilliant, 
blooming,  young,  and  handsome,  and  that  she 
danced  a  country  dance  with  the  writer  hereof 
(Acres  to  your  Falkland)  in  a  thorough  spirit 
of  becoming  good  humor  and  enjoyment. 
Now  you  don’t  like  to  be  told  that  ?  Nor  do 
you  quite  like  to  hear  that  Forster  and  I  con¬ 
jured  bravely  ;  that  a  plum-pudding  was  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  empty  saucepan,  held  over  a 
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down  for  Switzerland.  If  you  were  the  man  I 
took  you  for,  when  I  took  you  (as  a  godfather) 
for  better  and  for  worse,  you  would  come  to 
Paris  and  amaze  the  weak  walls  of  the  house  I 
haven't  found  yet  with  that  steady  snore  of 
yours,  which  I  once  heard  piercing  the  door  of 
your  bedroom  in  Devonshire  Terrace,  rever¬ 
berating  along  the  b%ll-wire  in  the  hall,  so  get¬ 
ting  outside  into  the  street,  playing  Eolian 
harps  among  the  area  railings,  and  going  down 
the  New  Road  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet. 

“  I  forgive  you  your  reviling  of  me  :  there’s 
a  shovelful  of  live  coals  for  your  head — does  it 
burn  ?  And  am,  with  true  affection— does  it 
bum  now  ? —  Ever  yours.” 

Once  we  find  him  “  dropping  into 
poetry”  in  his  friendly  invitations.  He 
was  hard  at  work  on  “  David  Copper- 
field,”  which  he  again  and  again  de¬ 
clared  to  be  his  favorite  work,  when  he 
sent  the  following  verses  to  Mark  Lemon 
to  the  tune  of  ”  Lesbia  hath  a  beaming 
eye  :” 

1. 

”  Lemon  is  a  little  hipped. 

And  this  is  Lemon's  true  position  ; 

He  is  not  pale,  he’s  not  white-lipped. 

Yet  wants  a  little  fresh  condition. 

Sweeter  'tis  to  gaze  upon 
Old  ocean’s  rising,  falling  billows. 

Than  on  the  houses  every  one. 

That  form  the  street  called  Saint  Anne's 
Willers. 

Oh,  my  Lemon,  round  and  fat. 

Oh,  my  bright,  my  right,  my  tight  'un. 
Think  a  little  what  you’re  at — 

Don’t  stay  at  home,  but  come  to 
Brighton  ' 

2. 

Lemon  has  a  coat  of  frieze. 

But  all  so  seldom  Lemon  wears  it. 

That  it  is  a  prey  to  fleas. 

And  ev’ry  moth  that’s  hungry  tears  it. 

Oh,  that  coat’s  the  coat  for  me. 

That  braves  the  railway  sparks  and  breezes. 
Leaving  every  engine  free 
To  smoke  it,  till  its  owner  sneezes  ! 

Then  my  Lemon,  round  and  fat, 

L.,  my  bright,  my  right,  my  tight  ’un. 
Think  a  little  what  you’re  at — 

On  Tuesday  first,  come  down  to 
Brighton  !” 

Dickens’s  relations  with  his  friends 
show  him  in  a  thoroughly  pleasing  light. 
When  he  was  living  at  a  distance  from 
London,  he  bribed  them  to  write  to  him 
by  sending  them  long  letters  about 
things  which  he  knew  would  interest 
them.  “  Write  to  me  as  often  as  you 
can,”  he  wrote  from  Italy  to  Maclise, 
“  like  a  dear  good  fellow,  and  rely  upon 


the  punctuality  of  my  correspondence.” 
Then  he  proceeded  to  relate  an  anecdote 
about  a  common  acquaintance,  his  dog 
Timber,  named  after  Mr.  Snittle  Tim- 
bery  : 

"  I  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  Timber.  He 
is  as  ill-adapted  to  the  climate  at  this  time  of 
year  as  a  suit  of  fur.  I  have  had  him  made  a 
lion  dog ;  but  the  fleas  flock  in  such  crowds 
into  the  hair  he  has  left,  that  they  drive  him 
nearly  frantic  and  render  it  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  he  should  be  kept  by  himself.  Of  all 
the  miserable  hideous  little  frights  you  ever 
saw,  you  never  beheld  such  a  devil.  Apropos, 
as  we  were  crossing  the  Seine  within  two  stages 
of  Paris,  Roche  suddenly  said  to  me,  sitting  by 
me  on  the  box :  *  The  littel  dog  ’ave  got  a 
great  lip  !’  I  was  thinking  of  things  remote 
and  very  different,  and  couldn’t  comprehend 
why  any  peculiarity  in  this  feature  on  the  part 
of  the  dog  should  excite  a  man  so  much.  As  I 
was  musing  upon  it,  my  ears  were  attracted  by 
shouts  of  *  Helo  !  hola  !  Hi,  hi,  hi  !  Le  vioUi ! 
Regardez  !’  and  the  like.  And  looking  down 
among  the  oxen — we  were  in  the  centre  of  a 
numerous  drove — I  saw  him.  Timber,  lying  in 
the  road,  curled  up — you  know  his  way — like  a 
lobster,  only  not  so  stiff,  yelping  dismally  in 
the  pain  of  his  *  lip  ’  from  the  roof  of  the  car¬ 
riage  ;  and  between  the  aching  of  his  bones,  his 
horror  of  the  oxen,  and  his  dread  of  me  (who 
he  evidently  took  to  be  the  immediate  agent  in 
and  cause  of  the  damage),  singing  out  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  which  I  believe  to  be  perfectly  unprece¬ 
dented  ;  while  every  Frenchman  and  French 
boy  within  sight  roared  for  company.  He 
wasn’t  hurt.” 

One  of  Dickens’s  favorite  corre¬ 
spondents  was  Miss  Mary  Boyle.  Their 
great  bond  of  union  was  their  common 
love  for  acting — Miss  Boyle  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  amateur  actress — and  Dickens’s 
letters  to  her  are  consequently  filled  with 
theatrical  allusions.  The  following  is  a 
specimen  : 

”  I  pass  my  time  here  (I  am  staying  here 
alone)  in  working,  taking  physic,  and  taking 
a  stall  at  a  theatre  every  night.  On  Boxing 
Night  I  was  at  Covent  Garden.  A  dull  panto¬ 
mime  was  ‘  worked  ’  (as  we  say)  better  than  I 
ever  saw  a  heavy  piece  worked  on  a  first  night, 
until  suddenly  and  without  a  moment’s  warn¬ 
ing,  every  scene  on  that  immense  stage  fell 
over  on  its  face,  and  disclosad  chaos  by  gas¬ 
light  behind  !  There  never  was  such  a  busi¬ 
ness  ;  about  sixty  people  who  were  on  the 
stage  being  extinguished  in  the  most  remark¬ 
able  manner.  Not  a  soul  was  hurt.  In  the 
uproar,  some  moon-calf  rescued  a  porter  pot. 
six  feet  high  (out  of  which  the  clown  had  l^n 
dnnking  when  the  accident  happened),  and 
stood  it  on  the  cushion  of  the  lowest  prosceni¬ 
um  box,  P.  S.,  beside  a  lady  and  gentleman, 
who  were  dreadfully  ashamed  of  it.  'The 
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moment  the  house  knew  that  nobody  was  in¬ 
jured,  they  directed  their  whole  attention  to  this 
gigantic  porter  pot  in  its  genteel  position  (the 
lady  and  gentleman  trying  to  hide  behind  iO, 
and  roar^  with  laughter.  When  a  modest 
footman  came  from  behind  the  curtain  to  clear 
it,  and  took  it  up  in  his  arms  like  a  Brobding- 
nagian  baby,  we  all  laughed  more  than  ever  we 
had  laughed  in  our  lives.  I  don’t  know  why. 

"  We  have  had  a  fire  here,  but  our  people 
put  it  out  before  the  parish-engine  arrived,  like 
a  drivelling  perambulator,  with  the  beadle  in  it, 
like  an  imb^ile  baby.  Popular  opinion,  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  fire  having  been  put  out, 
■now-balled  the  beadle.  God  bless  it ! 

“  Over  the  way  at  the  Lyceum,  there  is  a 
very  fair  Christmas  piece,  with  one  or  two  un¬ 
commonly  well-done  nigger-songs — one  re¬ 
markably  gay  and  mad,  done  in  the  finale  to  a 
scene.  Also  a  very  nice  transformation, 
though  I  don’t  know  what  it  means. 

"  The  poor  actors  waylay  me  in  Bow  Street, 
to  represent  their  necessities  ;  and  I  often  see 
one  cut  down  a  court  when  he  beholds  me  com¬ 
ing,  cut  round  Drury  Lane  to  face  me,  and 
come  up  towards  me  near  this  door  in  the 
freshest  and  most  accidental  way,  as  if  I  was 
the  last  person  he  expected  to  see  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  this  globe.  The  other  day,  there  thus 
appeared  before  me  (simultaneously  with  a 
scent  of  rum  in  the  air)  one  aged  and  greasy 
man,  with  a  pair  of  pumps  under  his  arm.  He 
said  he  thought  if  he  could  get  down  to  some¬ 
where  (I  think  it  was  Newcastle),  he  would  get 
*  taken  on  ’  as  Pantaloon,  the  existing  Panta¬ 
loon  being  ‘  a  stick,  sir — a  mere  muff.’  I  ob¬ 
served  that  I  was  sorry  times  were  so  bad  with 
him.  ‘  Mr.  Dickens,  you  know  our  profession, 
sir — no  one  knows  it  better,  sir — there  is  no 
right  feeling  in  it.  I  was  Harlequin  on  your 
own  circuit,  sir,  for  five  and-thirty  years,  and 
was  displaced  by  a  boy,  sir  ! — a  boy  !’  ” 

The  humors  of  the  stage  were  an  inex¬ 
haustible  sourjce  of  merriment  to  him. 
Wherever  he  went,  at  home  or  abroad, 
the  local  theatre,  if  there  was  a  theatre, 
permanent  or  extemporized,  no  matter 
how  small,  was  one  of  his  first  resorts. 
If  he  laughed  at  the  poor  strollers,  the 
following  incident,  recorded  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  W.  H.  Wills,  his  trusted  coadjutor 
on  Household  Words,  shows  that  the 
laughter  was  not  unkindly  : 

"  Mark  and  I  walked  to  Dartford  from 

Greenwich,  last  Monday,  and  found  Mrs. - 

acting  The  Stranger  (with  a  strolling  company 
from  the  Standard  Theatre)  in  Mr.  Munn's 
school-room.  The  stage  was  a  little  wider  than 
your  table  here,  and  its  surface  was  composed 
of  loose  boards  laid  on  the  school-forms.  Dogs 
sniffed  about  it  during  the  performances,  and 
the  carpenter’s  highlows  were  ostentatiously 
taken  off  and  displayed  in  the  proscenium. 

“  We  stayed  until  a  quarter  to  ten,  when  we 
were  obliged  to  fly  to  the  railroad,  but  we  sent 
the  landlord  of  the  hotel  down  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  articles  : 


I  bottle  superior  old  port. 


do. 

do. 

golden  sherry. 

do. 

do. 

best  French  brandy. 

do. 

do. 

1st  quality  old  Tom  gin. 

do. 

do. 

prime  Jamaica  rum. 

do. 

do. 

small  still  Isla  whisky. 

kettle  boiling  water,  two  pounds  finest  white 

lump  sugar. 
Our  cards, 

I  lemon. 


and 

Our  compliments. 

"  The  effect  we  had  previously  made  upon 
the  theatrical  company  by  being  beheld  in  the 
first  two  chairs — there  was  nearly  a  pound  in 
the  house — was  altogether  electrical.” 

The  steadiness  with  which  Dickens 
maintained  his  friendships  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  his  correspondence  with  M.  de 
Cerjat.  He  made  M.  de  Cerjat’s  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  the  summer  of  1846,  when 
he  was  staying  at  Lausanne,  and  ever 
afterwards  made  a  point  of  sending  long 
answers  to  that  gentleman’s  annual  con¬ 
gratulations  at  Christmas.  These  let¬ 
ters,  in  which  the  grave  is  mixed  with 
the  gay,  are  among  the  most  interesting 
in  the  two  volumes.  Dickens’s  letters 
always  take  a  color  from  the  corre¬ 
spondent  that  he  is  addressing.  In  writ¬ 
ing  to  M.  de  Cerjat,  besides  giving  live¬ 
ly  gossip  about  common  acquaintances, 
and  telling  him  about  his  children,  he 
introduced  the  more  serious  matters 
which  were  engaging  his  attention,  and 
gave  his  views  about  the  Russian  war, 
the  American  war,  the  Reform  question. 
Papal  aggression,  and  so  forth,  probably 
in  answer  to  questions  from  his  corre¬ 
spondent.  We  find,  in  a  letter  dated 
December  29th,  1849,  the  following  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  part  Dickens  had  taken  in 
the  agitation  for  putting  a  stop  to  the 
horrors  of  public  executions  : 

”  You  have  no  idea  what  that  hanging  of  the 
Mannings  really  was.  The  conduct  of  the  people 
was  so  indescribably  frightful,  that  I  felt  for 
some  time  afterwards  almost  as  if  I  were  living 
in  a  city  of  devils.  I  feel,  at  this  hour,  as  if  I 
never  could  go  near  the  place  again.  My 
letters  have  made  a  great  to-do,  and  led  to  a 
great  agiution  of  the  subject ;  but  I  have  not 
a  confident  belief  in  any  change  being  made, 
mainly  because  the  total  abolitionists  are  utter¬ 
ly  reckless  and  dishonest  (generally  speaking), 
and  would  play  the  deuce  with  any  such  propo¬ 
sition  in  Parliament,  unless  it  were  strongly 
supported  by  the  Government,  which  it  would 
certainly  not  be,  the  Whig  motto  (in  office)  be¬ 
ing  *  laisset  aller'  I  think  Peel  might  do  it  if  he 
came  in.  Two  points  have  occurred  to  me  as 
being  a  good  commentary  to  the  objections  to 
my  idea.  The  first  is  that  a  most  terrific  up- 
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roar  was  made  when  the  hanging  processions 
were  abolished,  and  the  ceremony  shrunk  from 
Tyburn  to  the  prison  door.  The  second  is 
that,  at  this  very  time,  under  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  New  South  Wales,  executions  take 
place  within  the  prison  walls,  with  decidedly  im¬ 
proved  results.  (I  am  waiting  to  explode  this 
(act  on  the  first  man  of  mark  who  gives  me  the 
opportunity).” 

Readers  of  Mr.  Forster’s  biography 
know  the  history  of  Dickens’s  attach¬ 
ment  to  Gad’s  Hill  Place,  the  house 
which  was  his  home  for  the  last  twelve 
years  of  his  life.  His  early  associations 
with  it,  and  the  curious  chapter  of  acci¬ 
dents  by  which  it  came  into  his  posses¬ 
sion,  are  still  more  completely  and  suc¬ 
cinctly  given  in  a  letter  to  M.  de  Cerjat : 

”  Down  at  Gad's  Hill,  near  Rochester,  in 
Kent — Shakespeare's  Gad's  Hill, where  Falstafl 
engaged  in  the  robbery — is  a  quaint  little  coun¬ 
try-house  of  Queen  Anne's  time.  I  happened 
to  be  walking  past,  a  year  and  a  half  or  so  ago, 
with  my  sub-editor  of  Household  Words,  when 
I  said  to  him  ;  ‘  You  see  that  house  ?  It  has 
always  a  curious  interest  for  me,  because  when 
I  was  a  small  boy  down  in  these  parts  I 
thought  it  the  most  beautiful  house  il  suppose 
because  of  its  famous  old  cedar-trees)  ever  seen. 
And  my  pour  father  used  to  bring  me  to  look 
at  it.  and  used  to  say  that  if  I  ever  grew  up  to 
be  a  clever  man  perhaps  I  might  own  that 
house,  or  such  another  house.  In  remem¬ 
brance  of  which,  I  have  always  in  passing 
looked  to  see  if  it  was  to  be  sold  or  let,  and  it 
has  never  been  to  me  like  any  other  house,  and 
it  has  never  changed  at  all.*  We  came  back 
to  town,  and  my  friend  went  out  to  dinner. 
Next  morning  he  came  to  me  in  great  excite¬ 
ment,  and  said  :  *  It  is  written  that  you  were 
to  have  that  house  at  Gad’s  Hill.  The  lady  I 
had  allotted  to  me  to  take  down  to  dinner  yes¬ 
terday  began  to  speak  of  that  neighborhood. 
"  You  know  it?”  1  said  ;  “  I  have  been  there 
to-day.”  ”  O  yes,”  said  she,  “  I  know  it  very 
well.  I  was  a  child  there,  in  the  house  they 
call  Gad’s  Hill  Place.  My  father  was  the  rec¬ 
tor,  and  lived  there  many  years.  He  has  just 
died,  has  left  it  to  me,  and  I  want  to  sell  it.”  ' 

*  So,’  says  the  sub-editor,  ‘  you  must  buy  it. 
Now  or  never  !’  I  did,  and  hope  to  pass  next 
summer  there,  though  I  may,  perhaps,  let  it 
afterwards,  furnished,  from  time  to  time.” 

To  M.  de  Cerjat  also  he  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pleasant  description  of  his  life  at 
Gad’s  Hill.  He  apologized  to  him  as 
to  his  other  correspondents  fof  writing 
so  much  about  himself,  but  he  had  too 
lively  a  belief  in  their  friendship  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  there  was  any  subject  about 
which  they  would  be  more  willing  to 
have  the  latest  intelligence  : 

”  At  this  present  moment  I  am  on  my  little 
Kentish  freehold  (not  in  top-boots,  and  not  par- 
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ticularly  prejudiced  that  I  know  of),  looking 
on  as  pretty  a  view  out  of  my  study  window 
as  you  will  find  in  a  long  day’s  English  ride. 
My  little  place  is  a  grave  red  brick  house  (time 
of  George  the  First,  I  suppose),  which  I  have 
added  to  and  stuck  bits  upon  in  all  manner  of 
ways,  so  that  it  is  as  pleasantly  irregular,  and 
as  violently  opposed  to  all  architectural  ideas, 
as  the  most  hopeful  man  could  possibly  desire. 
Il  is  on  the  summit  of  Gad's  Hill.  The  rob¬ 
bery  was  committed  before  the  door,  on  the 
man  with  the  treasure,  and  FaUtaff  ran  away 
from  the  identical  spot  of  ground  now  covered 
by  the  room  in  which  I  write.  A  little  rustic 
alehouse,  called  the  Sir  John  Falstaff,  is  over 
the  way — has  been  over  the  way,  ever  since,  in 
honor  of  the  event.  Cobham  Woods  and  Park 
are  behind  the  house  ;  the  distant  Thames  in 
front ;  the  Medway,  with  Rochester,  and  its 
old  castle  and  cathedral,  on  one  side.  The 
whole  stupendous  property  is  on  the  old  Dover 
Road,  so  when  you  come,  come  by  the^  North 
Kent  Railway  (not  the  South-Eastern)  to 
Strood  or  Higham,  and  I’ll  drive  over  to  fetch 
you. 

”  The  blessed  woods  and  fields  have  done 
me  a  world  of  good,  and  I  am  quite  myself 
again.  The  children  are  all  as  happy  as  chil¬ 
dren  can  be.  My  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  keeps 
house,  with  a  state  and  gravity  becoming  that 
high  position  ;  wherein  she  is  assisted  by  her 
sister  Katie,  and  by  her  aunt  Georgina,  who  is, 
and  always  has  been,  like  another  sister.  Two 
big  dogs,  a  bloodhound  and  a  St.  Bernard 
direct  from  a  convent  of  that  name,  where  I 
think  you  once  were,  are  their  principal  attend¬ 
ants  in  the  green  lanes.  These  latter  instant¬ 
ly  untie  the  neckerchiefs  of  all  tramps  and 
prowlers  who  approach  their  presence,  so  that 
they  wander  about  without  any  escort,  and 
drive  big  horses  in  basket-phaetons  through 
murderous  by-ways,  and  never  come  to  grief. 
They  are  very  curious  about  your  daughters, 
and  send  all  kinds  of  loves  to  them  and  to 
Mrs.  Cerjat,  in  which  I  heartily  join.” 

When  Dickens  was  in  Ireland,  he  was 
greatly  fascinated  by  the  jaunting-car, 
and  had  one  expressly  made  for  himself. 
In  pressing  M.  de  Cerjat  to  pay  him  a 
visit,  the  pleasure  of  riding  in  this  car 
was  held  out  as  a  main  inducement  to 
come  : 

"  When  I  was  in  Ireland,  I  ordered  the 
brightest  jaunting-car  that  ever  was  seen.  It 
has  just  this  minute  arrived  per  steamer  from 
Belfast.  Say  you  are  coming,  and  you  shall 
be  the  first  man  turned  over  by  it ;  somebody 
must  be  (for  my  daughter  Mary  drives  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  harnessed,  and  I  know  of  no 
English  horse  that  would  understand  a  jaunt¬ 
ing-car  coming  down  a  Kentish  hill),  and  you 
shall  be  that  somebody  if  you  will.  They 
turned  the  basket-phaeton  over,  last  summer, 
in  a  by-road— Mary  and  the  other  two — and 
had  to  get  it  up  again  ;  which  they  did,  and 
came  home  as  if  nothing  had  happened.” 

M.  de  Cerjat  apparently  was  not  tempt- 
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ed,  but  the  car  was  well  known  to  Dick¬ 
ens’s  visitors.  It  was  one  of  the  features 
of  Gad’s  Hill.  His  dogs,  too,  once  seen 
were  not  easily  forgotten,  particularly  a 
large  bloodhound,  the  hero  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  incident  : 

**  Last  night  my  gardener  came  upon  a  man 
in  the  garden  and  fired.  The  man  returned 
the  compliment  by  kicking  him  in  the  groin 
and  causing  him  great  pain.  I  set  off,  with  a 
great  mastiff-bloodhound  I  have,  in  pursuit. 
Couldn't  find  the  evil-doer,  but  had  the  great¬ 
est  difficulty  in  preventing  the  dog  from  tearing 
two  policemen  down.  They  were  coming  to¬ 
wards  us  with  professional  mystery,  and  he 
was  in  the  air  on  his  way  to  the  throat  of  an 
eminently  respectable  constable  when  1  caught 
him.”  „ 

The  bloodhound  was  useful  in  keeping 
off  tramps,  but  he  was  not  always  so  dis¬ 
criminating,  and  he  came  to  a  tragic  end. 

"  The  big  dog  fhe  writes  to  M.  de  Cerjat, 
New  Year’s  day,  1867]  on  a  day  last  autumn, 
having  seized  a  little  girl  (sister  to  one  of  the 
servants)  whom  he  knew,  and  was  bound  to  re¬ 
spect,  was  flogged  by  his  master,  and  then 
sentenced  to  be  shot  at  seven  next  morning. 
He  went  out  very  cheerfully  with  the  half- 
dozen  men  told  off  for  the  purpose,  evidently 
thinking  that  they  were  going  to  be  the  death 
of  somebody  unknown.  But  observing  in  the 
procession  an  empty  wheelbarrow  and  a  double- 
barrelled  gun,  he  became  meditative,  and  fixed 
the  bearer  of  the  gun  with  his  eyes.  A  stone 
deftly  thrown  across  him  by  the  village  black¬ 
guard  (chief  mourner)  caused  him  to  look 
round  for  an  instant,  and  he  then  fell  dead, 
shot  through  the  heart.  Two  posthumous 
children  are  at  this  moment  rolling  on  the 
lawn  ;  one  will  evidently  inherit  his  ferocity, 
and  will  probably  inherit  the  gun.” 

With  dramatic  propriety  Dickens 
chose  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  as  the  recipi¬ 
ent  of  the  following  ghost  story,  one  of 
the  little  night-alarms  by  which  the  mo¬ 
notony  of  life  at  Gad’s  Hill  was  re¬ 
lieved  : 

”  Rumors  were  brought  into  the  house  on 
Saturday  night,  that  there  was  a  ‘  ghost  ’  up  at 
Larkins's  monument.  Plorn  was  frightened 
to  death,  and  I  was  apprehensive  of  the  ghost's 
spreading  and  coming  there,  and  causing 
‘  warning  ’  and  desertion  among  the  servants. 
Frank  was  at  home,  and  Andrew  Gordon  was 
with  us.  Time,  nine  o’clock.  Village  talk  and 
credulity,  amazing.  I  armed  the  two  boys 
with  a  short  stick  apiece,  and  shouldered  my 
double-barrelled  gun,  well  loaded  with  shot. 
‘  Now  observe,'  says  I  to  the  domestics,  '  if 
anybody  is  playing  tricks  and  has  got  a  bead. 
I’ll  blow  it  off.-  Immense  impression.  New 
groom  evidently  convinced  that  he  has  entered 
the  service  of  a  bloodthirsty  demon.  We 
ascend  to  the  monument.  Slop  at  the  gate. 
Moon  is  rising.  Heavy  shadows.  ‘  Now, 
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look  out !’  (from  the  bloodthirsty  demon,  in  a 
loud,  distinct  voice).  *  If  the  ghost  is  here  and 
I  see  him,  so  help  me  God  Til  fire  at  him  ! ' 
Suddenly,  as  we  enter  the  field,  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  noise  responds — terrific  noise — human 
noise— and  yet  superhuman  noise.  B.  T.  D. 
brings  piece  to  shoulder.  ‘  Did  you  hear  that, 
pa?’  says  Frank.  ‘  I  did,’  says  I.  Noise  re¬ 
peated  —  portentous,  derisive,  dull,  dismal, 
damnable.  We  advance  towards  the  sound. 
Something  white  comes  lumbering  through  the 
darkness.  An  asthmatic  sheep  !  Dead,  as  1 
judge,  by  this  time.  Leaving  Frank  to  guard 
him,  I  took  Andrew  with  me,  and  went  all 
round  the  monument,  and  down  into  the  ditch, 
and  examined  the  field  well,  thinking  it  likely 
that  somebody  might  be  taking  advantage  of 
the  sheep  to  frighten  the  village.  Drama  ends 
with  discovery  of  no  one,  and  triumphant  re¬ 
turn  to  rum-and-water.” 

No  light  is  thrown  by  these  letters 
upon  the  causes  of  the  most  painful  in¬ 
cident  in  Dickens’s  pros{>erous  career — 
his  estrangement  from  his  wife  and  their 
final  separation  in  the  spring  of  1858. 
There  is  not  even  an  allusion  to  it.  In 
view  of  this  unhappy  estrangement,  a 
pathetic  interest  attaches  to  the  earlier 
letters  to  his  wife,  in  which  he  writes  to 
her  with  the  warmest  affection.  With 
all  the  restless  desire  of  change,  with  all 
the  irresistible  craving  for  new  experi¬ 
ences,  which  drew  him  hither  and 
thither  in  eager  curiosity,  Dickens  was 
eminently  a  home-centred  man,  and  he 
must  have  suffered  exquisite  pain  from 
the  breaking  up  of  his  family  circle, 
however  much  or  however  little  of  the 
blame  may  rest  with  himself.  He  seems 
to  have  been  never  happier  than  when  in 
the  company  of  his  children,  and  as  was 
his  habit  in  everything  he  exerted  him¬ 
self  to  be  agreeable  to  them,  to  organize 
games  for  them,  and  generally  teagh 
them  how  to  amuse  themselves.  He 
took  pains  also,  as  is  well  known,  with 
the  serious  part  of  their  education,  and 
found  time  in  the  midst  of  his  multifari¬ 
ous  activity  at  high  pressure  to  write  for 
them  a  “  History  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.”  In  these  letters  there  are  natu¬ 
rally  many  traces  of  his  habit  of  bestow¬ 
ing  eccentric  nicknames  on  his  children. 
A  postscript  to  a  letter  to  Mr.  Henry 
Austin,  one  of  the  most  constant  of  his 
early  correspondents,  runs  thus  (date 
September  25th,  1842)  : 

”  P.S. — The  children’s  present  names  are  as 
follows  ; 

“  Katey  (from  a  lurking  propensity  to  fiery- 
ness),  Lucifer  Box. 
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“  Mamey  (as  generally  descriptive  of  her 
bearing),  Mild  Glo'ster. 

'*  Charley  (as  a  corruption  of  Master  Toby), 
plaster  Floby. 

**  Walter  (suggested  by  his  high  cheek¬ 
bones),  Young  Skull. 

“  Each  is  pronounced  with  a  peculiar  howl, 
which  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  illustrat¬ 
ing.” 

The  “noble  Plom,”  variously  called 
in  full  Plornish-ghenter  and  Plornish- 
maroon,  the  godson  of  Lord  Lytton,  was 
a  later  addition  to  the  family,  and  many 
are  the  affectionate  allusions  to  his  say¬ 
ings  and  achievements. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  circle  of  which 
these  letters  contain  so  many  pleasant 
glimpses,  Dickens  wrote  copious  ac¬ 
counts  of  his  adventures  during  his  fre¬ 
quent  absences  from  home.  His  read¬ 
ing  tours,  which  began  in  1858,  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  abundant  materials. 
He  did  not  conceal  from  these  confiden¬ 
tial  correspondents  his  delight  in  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  with  which  “  the  Inimitable” 
all  over  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  subsquently  America  was  received. 
There  is  hardly  any  sign  in  his  cheery 
letters  of  the  fatigue  which  the  untiring 
labor  and  excitement  imposed.  He 
complains  now  and  then  of  the  “  tre¬ 
mendous  strain,”  but  he  has  energy 
enough  left  w’hen  the  reading  is  over  to 
describe  any  little  incident  that  might 
amuse  his  dear  ones  at  home.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  scrap  of  dialogue  occurs  in  a  let¬ 
ter  in  which  he  records  the  extraordinary 
fact  that  he  had  been  actually  too  tired 
to  go  to  a  theatre. 

"  Here  follows  a  dialogue  (but  it  requires 
imitation),  which  I  had  yesterday  morning  with 
a  little  l^y  of  the  house — landlord's  son,  I 
suppose — about  Plorn’s  age.  I  am  sitting  on 
the  sofa  writing,  and  find  him  sitting  beside  me.' 

“  Inimitable.  Holloa,  old  chap. 

Young  Ireland.  Hal  loo  ! 

Inimitable  (in  his  delightful  itmy).  What  a 
nice  old  fellow  you  are.  1  am  very  fond  of 
little  boys. 

Young  Ireland.  Airyer?  Ye’ r  right. 

Inimitable.  What  do  you  learn,  old  fel¬ 
low  ? 

Young  Ireland  {very  intent  on  Inimitable, 
and  altvays  childish,  except  in  his  brogue).  I 
laim  wureds  of  three  sillibils,  and  wureds  of 
two  sillibils,  and  wureds  of  one  sillibil. 

Inimitable  {gayly).  Get  out,  you  humbug  ! 
You  learn  only  words  of  one  syllable. 

Young  Ireland  {laughs  heartily).  You  may 
say  that  it  is  mostly  wureds  of  one  sillibil. 

Inimitable.  Can  you  write  ? 

Young  Ireland.  Not  yet.  Things  comes 
by  deegrays. 


Inimitable.  Can  you  cipher  ? 

Young  Ireland  {very  quickly).  Wha'at's 
that  ? 

Inimitable.  Can  you  make  figures  ? 

Young  Ireland.  I  can  make  a  nought, 
which  is  not  asy,  being  roond. 

Inimitable.  I  say,  old  boy,  wasn’t  it  you  I 
saw  on  Sunday  morning  in  the  hall,  in  a 
soldier’s  cap  ?  You  know — in  a  soldier’s  cap  ? 

Young  Ireland  {cogitating  deeply).  Was  it  a 
very  good  cap  ? 

Inimitable.  Yes. 

Young  Ireland.  Did  it  fit  unkommon  ? 

Inimitable.  Yes. 

Young  Ireland.  Dat  was  me  !” 

One  incident  which  he  describes  as 
having  occurred  during  his  readings  at 
Washington  shows  how  sensitive  he  was 
to  every  thing  that  went  on  even  amid  the 
vastest  audiences,  and  how  liable  to  be 
carried  away  by  his  uncontrollable  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  : 

“  The  gas  was  very  defective  indeed  last 
night,  and  I  began  with  a  small  speech,  to  the 
effect  that  I  must  trust  to  the  brightness  of 
their  faces  for  the  illumination  of  mine  ;  this 
was  taken  greatly.  In  the  ‘Carol,’  a  most 
ridiculous  incident  occurred  all  of  a  sudden.  I 
saw  a  dog  look  out  from  among  the  seats  into 
the  centre  aisle,  and  look  very  intently  at  me. 
The  general  attention  being  fixed  on  me,  I 
don’t  think  anybody  saw  the  dog  ;  but  I  felt  so 
sure  of  his  turning  up  again  and  barking,  that 
I  kept  my  eye  wandering  about  in  search  of 
him.  He  was  a  very  comic  dog,  and  it  was 
well  for  me  that  I  was  reading  a  very  comic 
part  of  the  book.  But  when  he  bounced  out 
into  the  centre  aisle  again,  in  an  entirely  new 
place  (still  looking  intently  at  me)  and  tried  the 
effect  of  a  bark  upon  my  proceedings,  I  was 
seized  with  such  a  paroxysm  of  laughter,  that 
it  communicated  itself  to  the  audience,  and  we 
roared  at  one  another  loud  and  long.” 

The  second  appearance  of  the  same 
intruder  is  thus  described  : 

”  I  mentioned  the  dog  on  the  first  night 
here.  Next  night  I  thought  I  heard  (in  ‘  Cop- 
perfield’)  a  suddenly  suppressed  bark.  It  hap¬ 
pened  in  this  wise :  Osgood,  standing  just 
within  the  door,  felt  his  leg  touched,  and  look¬ 
ing  down  beheld  the  dog  staring  intently  at 
me,  and  evidently  just  about  to  bark.  In  a 
transport  of  presence  of  mind  and  fury,  he  in¬ 
stantly  caught  him  up  in  both  hands  and  threw 
him  over  his  own  head  out  into  the  entry, 
where  the  checktakers  received  him  like  a 
game  at  ball.  Last  night  he  came  again  with 
another  dog ;  but  our  people  were  so  sharply  on 
the  look-out  for  him  that  he  didn’t  get  in.  He 
had  evidently  promised  to  pass  the  other  dog 
free.” 

With  the  enormous  crowds  at  the  read¬ 
ings,  it  is  a  wonder  that  there  were  not 
oftener  serious  matters  to  record.  The 
singular  immunity  from  accidents  which 
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he  had  in  the  course  of  his  tours  was  due 
quite  as  much  to  good  management  as  to 
good  luck.  Dickens  had  not  only  a 
great  business  faculty  himself,  but  he  had 
the  knack  of  inspiring  his  agents  with 
something  of  his  own  gehius  for  taking 
pains  and  evolving  order  out  of  confu¬ 
sion.  On  one  of  the  few  occasions  on 
which  any  accident  was  near  occurring, 
’at  Newcastle,  in  i86i,  his  presence  of 
mind  came  to  the  rescue.  He  describes 
the  occurrence  as  follows,  in  a  letter  to 
his  daughter ; 

“  A  most  tremendous  hall  here  last  night ; 
something  almost  terrible  in  the  cram.  A 
fearful  thing  might  have  happened.  Suddenly, 
when  they  were  all  very  still  over  Sm  ike,  my 
gas  batten  came  down,  and  it  looked  »  h 
room  was  falling.  There  were  three  great 
galleries  cramm^  to  the  roof,  and  a  high 
steep  flight  of  stairs,  and  a  panic  must  have  de¬ 
stroyed  numbers  of  people.  A  lady  in  the 
front  row  of  stalls  screamed  and  ran  out  wildly 
toward  me,  and  for  one  instant  there  was  a 
terrible  wave  in  the  crowd.  I  addressed  that 
lady  laughing  (for  I  knew  she  was  in  sight  of 
everybody  there\  and  called  out  as  if  it  hap¬ 
pened  every  night,  *  There’s  nothing  the 
matter,  I  assure  you  ;  don’t  be  alarmed  ;  pray 
sit  down  and  she  sat  down  directly,  and 
there  was  a  thunder  of  applause.  It  took  some 
few  minutes  to  mend,  and  I  looked  on  with 
my  hands  in  my  pockets  ;  for  I  think  if  I  had 
turned  my  back  (or  a  moment  there  might  still 
have  been  a  move.  My  people  were  dreadfully 
alarmed,  Boylett  in  particular,  who  I  suppose 
had  some  notion  that  the  whole  place  might 
have  taken  fire. 

"  *  But  there  stood  the  master,’  he  did  me 
the  honor  to  say  afterwards,  in  addressing  the 
rest,  *  as  cool  as  ever  I  see  him  a-lounging  at 
a  railway  station.’  ” 

It  hay  often  been  said  that  Dickens 
was  killed  by  the  intense  strain  and  ex¬ 
citement*  of  his  readings.  “  I  seem  to 
be  always,”  he  once  writes,  “  either  in 
a  railway  carriage,  or  reading,  or  going  to 
bed.  I  get  so  knocked  up,  whenever  I 
have  a  minute  to  remember  it,  that  then 
I  go  to  bed  as  a  matter  of  course.”  The 
exhausting  effect  of  these  exertions  was 
undoubtedly  accelerated  by  the  shock 
which  he  received  in  the  Staplehurst  rail¬ 
way  accident  in  the  summer  of  1865. 
His  own  description  of  this  affair,  in 
which  he  had  so  miraculous  an  escape,  is 
given  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  He  always 
maintained  that  what  he  suffered  from 
was  not  the  shock  of  the  sudden  sense 
of  danger  to  himself,  but  the  recollection 
of  the  frightful  scenes  that  met  his  eyes 
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when  he  had  rescued  himself  from  his 
perilous  position. 

“  I  was  in  the  only  carriage  [he  writes]  that 
did  not  go  over  into  the  stream.  It  was  caught 
upon  the  turn  by  some  of  the  ruin  of  the 
bridge,  and  hung  suspended  and  balanced  in 
an  apparently  impossible  manner.  Two  ladies 
were  my  fellow-passengers,  an  old  one  and  a 
young  one.  This  is  exactly  what  passed.  You 
may  judge  from  it  the  precise  length  of  the 
suspense  :  Suddenly  we  were  off  the  rail,  and 
beating  the  ground  as  the  car  of  a  half-emptied 
balloon  might.  The  old  lady  cried  out,  ’  My 
God  !’  and  the  young  one  screamed.  I  caught 
hold  of  them  both  (the  old  lady  sat  opposite 
and  the  young  one  on  my  left),  and  said  :  ‘  We 
can’t  help  ourselves,  but  we  can  be  quiet  and 
composed.  Pray  don’t  cry  out.’  The  old  lady 
immediately  answered,  *  Thank  you.  Rely  upon 
me.  Upon  my  soul  I  will  be  quiet.’  We  were 
then  all  tilted  down  together  in  a  corner  of  the 
carriage,  and  stopped.  I  said  to  them  there¬ 
upon  :  ‘You  may  be  sure  nothing  worse  can 
happen.  Our  danger  must  be  over.  Will  you 
remain  here  without  stirring,  while  I  get  out  of 
the  window  ?’  They  both  answered  quite  col¬ 
lectedly,  *  Yes,’  and  I  got  out  without  the 
least  notion  what  had  happened.  Fortunately 
I  got  out  with  great  caution  and  stood  upon 
the  step.  Looking  down  I  saw  the  bridge 
gone,  and  nothing  below  me  but  the  line  of 
rail.  Some  people  in  the  two  other  compart¬ 
ments  were  madly  trying  to  plunge  out  at  win¬ 
dow,  and  had  no  idea  that  there  was  an  open 
swampy  field  fifteen  feet  down  below  them, 
and  nothing  else  !  The  two  guards  (one  with 
his  face  cut)  were  running  up  and  down  on  the 
down  side  of  the  bridge  (which  was  not  torn 
up)  quite  wildly.  I  called  out  to  them  :  ‘  Look 
at  me.  Do  stop  an  instant  and  look  at  me, 
and  tell  me  whether  you  don’t  know  me.’  One 
of  them  answered  :  '  We  know  you  very  well. 
Mr.  Dickens.’  *  Then,’  I  said,  ‘  my  good 
fellow,  for  God’s  sake  give  me  your  key,  and 
send  one  of  those  laborers  here,  and  I’ll  empty 
this  carriage.’  We  did  it  quite  safely,  by 
means  of  a  plank  or  two,  and  when  it  was  done 
I  saw  all  the  rest  of  the  train,  except  the  two 
baggage  vans,  down  in  the  stream.  I  got  into 
the  carriage  again  for  my  brandy  flask,  took 
off  my  travelling  hat  for  a  basin,  climbed  down 
the  brickwork,  and  filled  my  hat  with  water. 

“  Suddenly  I  came  upon  a  staggering  man 
covered  with  blood  (I  think  he  must  have  been 
flung  clean  out  of  his  carriage),  with  such  a 
frightful  cut  across  the  skull  that  I  couldn’t  bear 
to  look  at  him.  I  poured  some  water  over  his 
face  and  gave  him  some  to  drink,  then  gave  him 
some  brandy,  and  laid  him  down  on  the  grass, 
and  he  said,  *  I  am  gone,’  and  died  afterwards. 
Then  I  stumbled  over  a  lady  lying  on  her  back 
against  a  little  pollard-tree,  with  the  blood 
streaming  over  her  face  (which  was  lead  color) 
in  a  number  of  distinct  little  streams  from  the 
head.  I  asked  her  if  she  could  swallow  a  little 
brandy,  and  she  just  nodded,  and  I  gave  her 
some  and  left  her  for  somebody  else.  The 
next  time  I  passed  her  she  was  dead.  Then  a 
man,  examined  at  the  inquest  yesterday  (who 
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evidently  had  not  the  least  remembrance  of 
what  really  passed),  came  running  up  to  me 
and  implored  me  to  help  him  find  his  wife,  who 
was  afterwards  found  dead.  No  imagination 
can  conceive  the  ruin  of  the  carriages,  or  the 
extraordinary  weights  under  which  the  people 
were  lying,  or  the  complications  into  which 
they  were  twisted  up  among  iron  and  wood, 
and  mud  and  water. 

“  I  don't  want  to  be  examined  at  the  inquest, 
and  I  don’t  want  to  write  about  it.  I  could  do 
no  good  either  way,  and  I  could  only  seem  to 
speak  about  myself,  which,  of  course,  I  would 
rather  not  do.  I  am  keeping  very  quiet  here. 

I  have  a — I  don’t  know  what  to  call  it— consti¬ 
tutional  (I  suppose)  presence  of  mind,  and  was 
not  in  the  least  fluttered  at  the  time.  I  in¬ 
stantly  remembered  that  I  had  the  MS.  of  a 
number  with  me,  and  clambered  back  into  the 
carriage  for  it.  But  in  writing  these  scanty 
words  of  recollection  I  feel  the  shake  and  am 
obliged  to  stop.” 

Three  years  afterwards  he  confessed 
how  permanent  had  been  the  effect  of 
this  horrible  experience.  Writing  to  M. 
de  Cerjat,  in  August,  1868,  he  says  : 

”  The  great  subject  in  England  for  the 
moment  is  the  horrible  accident  to  the  Irish 
maiUtrain.  It  is  now  supposed  that  the  petro¬ 
leum  (known  to  be  a  powerful  ana:sthetic) 
rendered  the  unfortunate  people  who  were 
burnt  almost  instantly  insensible  to  any  sensa¬ 
tion.  My  escape  in  the  Staplehurst  accident 
of  three  years  ago  is  not  to  be  obliterated  from 
my  ner\'ous  system.  To  this  hour  I  have  sud¬ 
den  vague  rushes  of  terror,  even  when  riding 
in  a  hansom  cab,  which  are  perfectly  unreason¬ 
able,  but  quite  insurmountable.  I  used  to 
make  nothing  of  driving  a  pair  of  horses  habit¬ 
ually  through  the  most  crowded  parts  of  Lon¬ 
don.  I  cannot  now  drive,  with  comfort  to  my¬ 
self,  on  the  country  roads  here  ;  and  I  doubt  if 


I  could  ride  at  all  in  the  saddle.  My  reading 
secretary  and  companion  knows  so  well  when 
one  of  these  odd  momentary  seizures  comes 
upon  me  in  a  railway  carriage,  that  he  instant¬ 
ly  produces  a  dram  of  brandy,  which  rallies 
the  blood  to  the  heart  and  generally  prevails. 
I  forget  whether  I  ever  told  you  that  my  watch 
(a  chronometer)  has  never  gone  exactly  since 
the  accident  ?  So  the  Irish  catastrophe  natu¬ 
rally  revives  the  dreadful  things  I  saw  that 
day.” 

A  certain  shadow  hangs  over  the  let¬ 
ters  written  in  the  last  years  of  Dickens’s 
life.  The  old  buoyancy  is  still  there, 
but  its  flashes  are  more  intermittent. 
The  tone  is  on  the  whole  sadder.  We 
cannot  wonder  at  this  ;  rather  we  must 
admire  the  courage  with  which  he  defied 
all  warning  symptoms,  and  stuck  to  his 
work  and  his  mirthfillness  to  the  last. 
Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  spirit 
of  mirthfulness  is  the  only  spirit  that  is 
revealed  in  these  letters.  I  have  dwelt 
upon  the  lavish  way  in  which  Dickens 
employed  his  genius  to  brighten  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  his  own  inner  circle.  But  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  select  from  his 
correspondence  instances  of  helpfulness 
of  a  more  substantial  kind,  instances  of 
the  readiness  with  which,  in  the  midst  of 
his  own  engrossing  work,  he  turned  aside 
to  assist  those  who  needed  assistance. 
The  letters  now  published  corroborate 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  estimate  of  "  his  rare  and 
great  worth  as  a  brother  man  ;  a  most 
cordial,  sincere,  clear-sighted,  quietly 
decisive,  just  and  loving  man.” — Fort¬ 
nightly  Rnnew. 
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In  my  last  paper  I  rather  indicated, 
than  fully  explained,  in  what  way  I  think 
it  possible  to  save  the  study  of  English 
history  from  that  plague  of  party  spirit 
which  now  afflicts  it  to  such  a  degree  as 
almost  to  annihilate  its  practical  influ¬ 
ence.  This  question  is  seldom  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  yet  the  immense  importance 
of  it  must  be  felt  by  every  practical 
teacher  of  history.  Especially  must  it 
be  felt  by  one  who,  like  myself,  con¬ 
nects  in  the  closest  manner  history  and 
politics.  Others  may  find  ways  of  evad¬ 


ing  the  difficulty,  as  we  often  see  it  evad¬ 
ed.  For  how  many  there  are  who  pass 
their  lives  in  the  study  of  history  with¬ 
out  ever  drawing  or  wishing  to  draw 
from  it  any  political  lessons  !  They  re¬ 
gard  it  simply  as  a  mine  of  delightful  and 
curious  information  about  famous  events 
and  persons,  and  the  study  of  it  as  one  of 
the  most  intellectual  of  pastimes,  feeding 
the  imagination  and  enlarging  the  mental 
range.  They  can  therefore  easily  avoid 
the  thorny  parts  of  the  study.  They  are 
not  obliged  to  arrive  at  a  definite  con¬ 
clusion  about  every  controversy  or  take 
a  side  in  every  party  conflict,  but  can 
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enjoy  the  excitement  of  the  struggle,  and 
take  a  quiet  pleasure  in  detecting  the 
weaknesses  and  admiring  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  both  parties,  as  Walter  Scott 
showed  us  the  way  to  dp  in  his  historical 
novels.  This  is  quite  possible  so  long 
as  history  is  regarded  merely  as  a  branch 
of  belles-lettres y  or,  in  education,  merely 
as  a  means  of  nourishing  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  providing  a  stock  of  useful  in¬ 
formation.  But  it  ceases  to  be  possible 
when  we  transfer  history  from  the  orna¬ 
mental  to  the  practical  studies,  from  the 
literary  to  the  scientific  side  of  educa¬ 
tion.  And  it  is  especially  impossible 
when  the  particular  science  with  which 
we  try  to  connect  it  is  not  anthropology, 
under  which  head  few  of  the  questions 
debated  among  parties  would  fall  to  be 
discussed,  but  a  political  science  or  sci¬ 
ence  of  governments,  to  which  almost  all 
those  questions  necessarily  belong. 

It  is  only  by  throwing  a  direct  light 
upon  the  questions  which  interest  us 
most — and  these  are  necessarily  also  the 
questions  which  divide  us  most — that 
history  can  become  powerfully  influential 
in  education.  It  cannot  be  influential 
in  the  highest  degree  except  as  the  key 
to  politics,  and  it  cannot  be  such  a  key 
if  It  declines  to  deal  with  the  questions 
in  which,  as  politicians,  we  take  the 
greatest  interest.  Above  all  things  it 
must  not  fear  to  draw  the  true  moral 
from  the  past  of  our  own  country,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  decline  to  judge  be¬ 
tween  the  contending  parties.  It  cannot 
regard  Cavalier  and  Roundhead,  Whig 
and  Tory,  Pittite  and  Foxite  with  equal 
tolerance,  but  is  bound  to  answer  the 
question  by  which  party  in  each  case  the 
true  interest  of  England  was  best  under¬ 
stood.  By  doing  this  with  full  impartial 
investigation  it  will  make  the  past  his¬ 
tory  of  England  a  guide  for  its  future 
policy,  and  therefore  a  source  of  solid 
instruction  for  the  politician.  If  it  de¬ 
clines  to  do  this,  it  will  leave  English 
history  in  the  condition  in  which  it 
found  it,  that  is,  a  confused  legend,  in¬ 
finitely  curious  and  amusing,  but  of  no 
practical  use,  because  capable  of  the 
most  opposite  interpretations. 

Here  then  arises  the  difficulty.  In 
order  actually  to  learn  our  politics  from 
English  history  must  we  not  come  to  the 
study  without  political  opinions  ?  And 
it  will  not  do  merely  to  pretend  to  do 
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this,  as  has  so  often  been  done  both  in 
religion  and  politics,  when  writers  pro¬ 
fessing  to  seek  instruction  in  history, 
have  really  only  sought  there  for  con¬ 
firmation  of  their  prejudices.  And  yet 
how  can  the  student  of  politics,  any 
more  than  the  student  of  religion,  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  show  the  quiet,  impartial  can¬ 
dor  of  the  student  of  other  subjects,  or 
to  be  completely  indifferent  what  results 
emerge  from  his  investigations,  provided 
only  the  investigation  is  accurately  con¬ 
ducted  ?  If  he  is  at  all  advanced  in  life 
he  is  likely  to  have  committed  himself 
publicly  to  some  political  creed  ;  if  he  is 
young  his  family  are  committed,  and  his 
teachers  are  unwilling  to  disturb  the  be¬ 
lief  in  which  he  has  been  educated. 
Thus  as  soon  as  we  treat  history  serious¬ 
ly,  and  connect  it  with  science  rather 
than  with  belles-lettres,  we  are  met  with 
the  same  difficulty  that  encounters  us  in 
theology.  If  it  is  serious  at  all,  then  it 
is  too  serious.  If  anything  can  be 
proved  by  it,  then  dangerous  and  incon¬ 
venient  things  can  by  proved  by  it. 
And  meanwhile,  in  order  to  study  it  in 
this  spirit  you  must  be  content  to  give 
up.  all  political  earnestness,  to  suspend 
all  activity  in  public  life  until  you  have 
obtained  your  results.  Are  we  prepared 
to  make  ourselves  political  quietists,  to 
renounce  that  eager  personal  interest  in 
the  details  of  public  questions  which  has 
hitherto  distinguished  this  nation  and 
been  envied  by  other  nations,  from  some 
fatal  notion  that  our  common-sense  judg¬ 
ments  are  not  scientific  enough  to  be 
trustworthy  ?  Are  we  ready  to  sacrifice 
our  healthy  political  energy  and  zeal  in 
the  pursuit  of  scientific  exactness  ? 

To  this  question  I  might  give  one 
very  simple  and  direct  answer,  which 
has  indeed  already  been  given  by  others. 
We  really  ought  to  be  somewhat  more 
quietistic  than  we  are,  to  have  less  faith 
in  the  blind  zeal  which  on  all  questions 
has  a  violent  opinion  ready,  and  thinks 
it  cannot  go  far  wrong  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  honest  intentions  and  unselfish 
views.  Honest  intentions  will  not  sup¬ 
ply  the  place  of  accurate  knowledge.  It 
is  wholly  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
vague,  hasty  impressions  of  honest  men 
on  large  questions  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
right  in  the  main,  and  will  only  err  in 
unimportant  details.  The  errors  and 
confusion  into  which  well-intentioned 
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men  fall  by  applying  to  great  public 
affairs  their  loose  private  notions  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  justice,  are  not  small,  but 
enormous.  If,  indeed,  there  were  no 
choice  between  forming  such  inadequate 
judgments  and  forming  no  judgment  at 
all,  we  might  tolerate  the  greatest  errors 
rather  than  damp  their  zeal.  But  as  we 
start  from  the  possibility  of  instituting  a 
system  of  political  education,  that  is, 
from  the  possibility  of  enabling  ordinary 
men  to  form  a  sound  judgment  in  poli¬ 
tics,  we  must  assert  the  necessity  of  the 
same  quietism  in  politics,  that  men  prac¬ 
tise  in  every  other  subject  that  they  take 
up  seriously.  Men  must  take  time  and 
thought ;  they  must  prepare  and  qualify 
themselves  before  entering  upon  political 
action.  Zeal  without  knowledge  is  as 
dangerous  here  as  in  other  departments. 
It  may  be  morally  better  to  be  zealous  in 
politics  even  on  the  wrong  side  than  to 
be  indifferent  about  them,  and  yet  the 
effect  of  such  zeal  may  easily  be  worse 
than  the  effect  of  indifference.  Blind 
turbulent  zeal  may  be  a  good  commence¬ 
ment,  because  it  may  put  off  its  blind 
turbulence  with  better  instruction,  but  it 
is  not  a  good  symptom  when  it  lasts  long 
or  becomes  chronic.  And  our  party 
heats,  of  which  so  many  are  proud,  as  if 
they  proved  political  energy,  last  too 
long.  They  show  too  little  disposition 
lo  give  place  to  a  calmer  form  of  energy. 
They  are  too  much  like  those  religious 
fervors  of  the  seventeenth  century,  un¬ 
der  the  reign  of  which  each  contending 
zealot  prided  himself  chiefly  on  his  own 
unteachableness,  so  that  on  one  occasion, 
as  I  remember,  Oliver  Cromwell  himself, 
in  reasoning  with  Scotch  Presbyterian¬ 
ism,  was  provoked  to  the  emphatic  ex¬ 
clamation,  “  I  beseech  you  in  the  bowels 
of  Christ  think  it  possible  you  may  be  mis¬ 
taken  /'  ’ 

But  apart  from  this  general  considera¬ 
tion,  another  answer  may  be  given  to  the 
(juestion  how  impartiality  in  history  may 
be  made  consistent  with  political  eamest- 
nes,  an  answer  which  was  indicated 
slightly  in  the  last  paper.  I  shall  try  to 
show  that  those  4)arty  differences  of 
which  we  make  so^tnuch,  as  though  they 
were  radical  and  fundamental,  as  though 
they  resembled  the  eternal  hostility  of 
good  and  evil,  and  like  that  extended 
through  all  past  time,  are  not  really  so 
serious,  and  that  when  they  are  looked 
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at  through  a  calmer  medium  than  the 
atmosphere  of  controversy,  they  dwindle 
and  appear  narrowly  limited  in  time  as 
well  as  diminished  in  importance.  I  do 
not  affect  to  slight  their  value  in  prac¬ 
tical  politics,  or  to  propose  a  better  sys¬ 
tem  for  carrying  on  parliamentary  gov¬ 
ernment.  I  only  submit  that  they  need 
not  be  allowed  to  hampyer  our  studies, 
that  we  are  not  to  confound  political  fac¬ 
tions  with  philosophical  schools,  or  to 
suppmse  that  because  they  struggle  with 
such  ardor  and  carry  on  their  strife  so 
long,  therefore  they  represent  very  great 
or  profound  principles.  What  we  ob¬ 
serve  in  religious  parties  may  easily  be 
true  also  of  political  ones,  viz.,  that 
there  is  no  correspondence  at  all  be¬ 
tween  the  heat  of  the  controversy  and  the 
importance  of  the  question  discussed. 
And  when  once  we  admit  this  possibility 
it  will  strike  us  that,  considering  the 
strong  temptation  either  side  in  politics 
must  feel  to  dignify  its  cause  by  inscrib¬ 
ing  the  grandest  possible  principles  om 
its  banner,  it  would  not  be  wonderful  if 
an  altogether  delusive  theory  of  parties, 
had  sprung  up,  giving  dignity  to  quar¬ 
rels  really  insignificant,  and  an  imagina¬ 
ry  unity  to  the  desultory,  disconnected 
parliamentary  controversies  of  succes¬ 
sive  generations.  It  is  certainly  a  cur¬ 
rent  opinion  among  us  that  our  party 
war,  which  has  been  handed  down 
through  so  many  generations,  is  always, 
substantially  the  same,  though  the  par¬ 
ticular  questions  discussed  may  differ,, 
and  even  the  names  of  the  parties  may 
alter.  VV’e  think  that  Conservatives  and' 
Liberals  might  just  as  well  be  called  To¬ 
ries  and  Whigs,  being  certainly  at  issue 
on  the  same  questions,  and  it  scarcely 
occurs  to  us  to  imagine  that  even  while 
the  names  continued  the  same  the  ques¬ 
tions  at  issue  might  change  repeatedly, 
and  the  Tories  or  Whigs  of  one  time 
have  really  no  resemblance  to  those  of 
another.  It  is  because  we  think  thus 
that  w'e  find  ourselves  hampered  both  in 
studying  and  teaching  our  history.  And 
yet,  if  we  will  consider  it,  this  current 
opinion  is  only  a  theory,  nay,  a  theory 
not  by  any  means  easy  to  verify.  If  it 
should  be  actually  an  illusion,  if  the  ap¬ 
pearances  which  suppmrt  it  should  have 
been  artificially  contrived  to  gratify  the 
vanity  of  the  parties  themselves,  to  feed 
their  enthusiasm  and  so  hold  them  to- 
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gether,  then  though  after  making  the 
discovery  we  should  feel  for  a  time  that 
English  history  had  become  more  con¬ 
fused,  more  difficult  to  understand  than 
before,  yet  we  should  also  feel  that  it 
had  been  thrown  open  for  study,  that 
the  conscience  clause  might  immediately 
be  repealed,  and  that  a  general  political 
education  was  made  possible. 

I  referred  to  the  extravagant  doctrine 
taught  by  Lord  Stanhope,  that  between 
Queen  Anne  and  William  IV.  the  Whigs 
and  Tories  had  actually  exchanged  their 
opinions,  and  I  remarked  that  the  facts 
he  adduces  are  none  the  less  interesting 
in  themselves  because  they  will  not  sup¬ 
port  such  an  incredible  conclusion.  I 
select  one  of  them,  w'hich  seems  to  me 
particularly  well  calculated  to  throw 
doubt  on  the  current  doctrine  of  the 
continuity  of  parties.  The  Tories  of 
the  present  century  have  been  in  the 
main,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  the 
war  party  of  the  country.  Whether  it 
has  been  from  regard  for  the  country’s 
honor,  as  they  would  say,  or  from  ag¬ 
gressiveness,  as  their  opponents  would 
say,  this  has  been  the  character  of  the 
party  since  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War.  Now  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  they  had  precisely  the 
opposite  character,  and  were  pre-emi¬ 
nently  the  party  of  peace  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  between  the  English  Revolution  and 
the  American  War.  The  favorite  charge 
against  them  in  those  days  was  that  they 
made  ignominious  treaties  of  |>eace,  just 
as  in  these  days  they  are  charged  with 
making  unnecessary  wars.  Compare  the 
two  great  periods  of  war  with  France, 
which  are  so  remarkably  parallel  to  each 
other,  that  between  1688  and  1713,  and 
that  between  1793  1815.  William 

III.  and  Marlborough  correspond  close¬ 
ly  in  the  one  period  to  William  Pitt  and 
Wellington  in  the  other.  The  one  is 
the  steadfast  statesman  of  the  time  of 
adverse  fortune,  the  pilot  that  weathered 
the  storm  ;  the  other  is  the  victorious 
general  of  the  season  of  final  triumph. 
Now  in  both  periods  there  was  a  p>erti- 
nacious  party  which  opposed  these  lead¬ 
ers,  which  preached  peace  and  struggled 
hard  to  draw  the  country  out  of  her  for¬ 
eign  complications.  As  in  the  later  pe¬ 
riod  this  peace-party  was  the  Whigs,  in 
the  earlier  it  was  the  Tories. 

In  the  later  period  the  efforts  of  this 


p>eace-party  were  unsuccessful.  The 
war  was  fought  out  to  the  end,  and  Wel¬ 
lington’s  course  of  victory  was  not  in¬ 
terrupted.  It  was  otherwise  in  the  time 
when  the  Tories  were  the  peacemakers. 
They  were  far  more  successful.  They 
succeeded  in  arresting  the  trium])hant 
career  of  Marlborough.  They  broke  uj) 
the  Grand  Alliance,  they  rescued  France, 
and  they  made  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

I  am  not  now  concerned  with  the  merits 
of  that  treaty.  It  used  to  be  spoken  of 
as  one  of  the  great  blots  upon  our  his¬ 
tory,  though  Macaulay,  perhaps  feeling 
how  closely  parallel  had  been  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Whigs  in  the  later  war  to 
that  of  the  party  that  made  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  declares  that  on  the  main 
question  involved  in  it  the  Tories  were 
in  the  right  and  the  Whigs  in  the  wrong. 
Whether  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  unwise, 
the  treaty  is  a  signal  proof  that  the  To¬ 
ries  of  that  time  were  principally  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  Whigs  by  their  devo¬ 
tion  to  peace  and  their  aversion  to  a 
grand  and  enterprising  foreign  policy. 

Nor  was  this  the  mere  effect  of  a  pass¬ 
ing  grudge  or  of  malice  against  the  great 
general  who  had  left  them  for  the  Whigs. 
For  it  happened  that  half  a  century  later 
they  had  another  opportunity  of  show¬ 
ing  their  fidelity  to  the  principle  of 
avoiding  military  complications  on  the 
Continent — that  principle  which,  as  the 
sturdy  old  Tory  Johnson  tells  us,  “  has 
been  held  by  all  those  who  at  any  time 
have  understood  the  true  interest  of 
England.”  They  had  then  been  ex¬ 
cluded  from  political  power  for  two 
whole  reigns,  and  during  the  time  of 
their  exclusion  the  W’hig  Walpole  had 
gained,  as  I  think,  undeserved  credit  for 
having  first  drawn  England  into  the 
paths  of  peace,  when  in  fact  he  had  only 
adopted  the  principles  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht.  At  the  moment  when  George 
III.  came  to  the  throne  the  days  of 
Marlborough  seemed  to  have  returned. 
The  elder  Pitt  was  in  his  glory,  and 
France  was  again  sinking  under  the 
blows  of  her  old  rival.  The  minister 
had  not  forgotten  Hhe  sudden  reverse 
which  overtook  Marlborough  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  triumph.  He  was  heard  to 
say  that  he  at  least  would  never  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  another  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
And  he  kept  his  word,  for  he  retired  in 
time.  But  he  could  not  save  the  coun- 
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try  from  another  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
We  broke  loose  from  |our  alliance  with 
Frederick  of  Prussia  not  less  abruptly 
than  half  a  century  before  we  had  aban¬ 
doned  the  Dutch  and  the  Emperor.  And 
how  was  this  ?  It  was  because  this  was 
the  moment  of  the  return  of  the  Tories 
to  public  life,  and  they  lost  no  time  in 
asserting  their  favorite  principle.  They 
tried  to  introduce  into  the  young  king’s 
first  speech  the  phrase  “  a  bloody  and 
expensive  war.” 

Here  surely  is  an  example  of  the  shift¬ 
ing  nature  of  party  principles  which  al¬ 
most  justifies  Lord  Stanhope  in  exclaim¬ 
ing,  the  Whigs  have  become  Tories  and 
the  Tories  Whigs.  Is  it  possible  then 
that  in  those  days  the  Tories  were  like 
our  modem  industrialists  who  are  terri¬ 
fied  at  the  waste  of  wealth  which  war  in¬ 
volves,  or  that  they  were  a  humanitarian 
party  shocked  at  its  horrors  ?  No  !  on 
further  inquiry  we  find  indeed  that  they 
were  just  as  far  from  modem  Liberalism 
as  from  the  opinions  of  those  who  at  this 
day  are  called  by  their  name,  but  on  the 
other  hand  we  are  stmck  with  the 
strangeness  of  their  view  and  with  its 
want  of  all  relation  to  the  politics  of  the 
present  day.  The  old  Tories  had  a  hor¬ 
ror  of  foreign  wars  because  foreign  wars 
demand  a  large  standing  army.  And 
why  did  they  object  to  a  large  standing 
army  ?  Not  so  much  because  it  costs 
money,  not  so  much  because  it  with¬ 
draws  the  population  from  industry,  as 
because  it  was  supposed  to  be  dangerous 
to  liberty.  The  king  surrounded  by  his 
paid  troops  seemed  to  them  like  one  of 
the  military  tyrants  of  antiquity.  They 
feared  that  sooner  or  later  he  would  use 
his  military  force  against  the  constitu¬ 
tion. 

Now,  of  course,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  party  may  alter  and  even  reverse 
its  mere  policy  to  suit  the  circumstances 
of  a  new  time,  and  yet  continue  faithful 
to  its  old  principles.  But  in  this  old- 
w’orld  doctrine  of  non-intervention  what 
is  there  that  reminds  us  even  of  the 
principles  which,  according  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  notion,  constitute  Toryism  ?  For 
we  expect  to  find  the  Tory  on  the  side 
of  authority  against  liberty,  and  less  jeal¬ 
ous  at  any  rate  than  the  Whigs  of  des- 
p>otism.  And  yet  in  that  age  it  w:  s  the 
Tory  party  that  most  anxiously  guarded 
the  country  against  those  long  wars 


which  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  an 
imperial  authority. 

Let  me  now  give  another  example  of 
the  difference  between  those  old  parties 
and  the  parties  which  during  the  present 
century  have  borne  their  names.  Who 
does  not  know  that  the  Whigs  are  the 
champions  of  progress,  of  wise  and  tem¬ 
perate,  but  on  that  account,  as  they  say, 
all  the  surer,  progress  ?  Thus  Macau¬ 
lay,  when  he  replies  with  his  usual  tri¬ 
umphant  vigor  to  that  very  doctrine  of 
Lord  Stanhope’s  which  we  have  been 
considering,  takes  for  granted  that  this 
is  and  always  has  been  the  character  of 
the  party.  The  Whigs,  he  says,  are  no 
doubt  not  what  they  were  in  Queen 
Anne’s  time  ;  true,  because  they  have 
advanced  so  much.  And  the  Tories  are 
now  what  the  Whigs  were  then,  because 
they  too  cannot  help  advancing  in  spite 
of  themselves,  and  they  have  taken  a 
century  to  overtake  the  Whigs.  We  see 
that  this  writer  knows  how  to  make  not 
merely  history  but  even  the  philosophy 
of  history  as  wonderful  as  romance  ! 
But  it  seems  that  it  has  never  occurred 
to  him  to  doubt  that  the  Whigs  always 
were  the  party  of  progress.  And  new 
look  back  and  turn  over  what  remains  on 
record  of  the  Whiggism  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  from 
the  Exclusion  Bill  down  to  the  French 
Revolution,  and  see  how  much  you  can 
find  in  it  about  progress.  It  would  be 
rash  to  say  that  you  will  find  nothing  ; 
the  idea  of  human  society  as  a  thing  in 
the  course  of  development,  was  in  those 
days  one  which  might  be  taken  up  here 
and  there  by  a  speculative  head,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  a  Whig 
from  adopting  it.  But  what  you  will 
certainly  find  is  that  in  the  main  such  an 
idea  was  then  wholly  foreign  to  the  es¬ 
sential  creeds  of  both  parties  alike. 
The  men  of  those  days  still  lived  in  the 
old  way  of  thinking.  They  looked  back 
with  reverence  to  the  past ;  they  were 
disposed  to  think  themselves  inferior  to 
their  ancestors,  and  their  great  endeavor 
in  politics,  as  in  other  departments,  was 
not  to  degenerate,  not  to  let  the  stream 
carry  them  back.  They  did  not,  there¬ 
fore,  aspire  to  create  new  institutions, 
but  were  content  to  preserve  ancient 
ones,  and  to  save  them  from  falling  a 
prey  to  the  usurpations  of  a  tyrant. 
The  efforts  of  the  old  Whigs  were  of  this 
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kind.  Those  liberties  which  they  fought 
for  so  manfully  were  ancient  liberties. 
They  appealed  to  statutes  so  old  that  a 
modem  lover  of  progress  would  almost 
feel  that  morally  they  must  have  lost 
their  validity  by  lapse  of  time.  Thus, 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
they  resisted  Charles  I.  because  he  en¬ 
croached  on  rights  which  had  been  guar¬ 
anteed  to  Parliament  three  centuries  be¬ 
fore,  although  it  was  not  questioned  that 
a  usage  in  many  respects  different  had 
grown  up  under  the  Tudors.  We  all 
think  that  they  were  right,  and  yet  a 
modern  believer  in  progress  would  hard¬ 
ly  have  rested  the  claims  of  Parliament 
on  the  same  ground.  He  would  have 
said  much  less  about  ancient  precedent, 
and  insisted  much  more  upon  the  actual 
mischievousness  of  the  king’s  encroach¬ 
ments  ;  he  would  have  taken  pains  to 
show  that  the  higher  prerogative  of  the 
Tudors  was  no  longer  necessary  or  en¬ 
durable,  and  that  the  ancient  rights  of 
Parliament  were  not  merely  ancient  but 
deserved  on  thoir  own  account  to  be  re¬ 
vived.  For  a  believer  in  progress  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  that  what  is  quite  ancient 
may  probably  be  obsolete,  and  when  he 
sees  it  superseded  gradually  by  a  differ¬ 
ent  practice  will  be  inclined  to  think 
that  the  new  practice  deserves  the  pref¬ 
erence  as  being  likely  to  be  better  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  new  time.  What  party  would 
now  present  a  Petition  of  Right  to  re¬ 
store  a  state  of  things  which  had  existed 
under  Elizabeth  or  James  I.  and  had 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance  since  ? 
Yet  such  was  the  profound  conservatism 
of  the  champions  of  liberty  who  resisted 
Charles  I.,  and  whom  we  often  see  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  leaders  of  the  party  of 
progress  ! 

And  yet,  as  I  said,  in  those  intensely 
Conservative  times  there  were  individ¬ 
uals  who  had  anticipated  the  modem 
idea  of  progress.  There  were  some  who 
looked  forward  rather  than  backward, 
some  who  have  left  words  which  remind 
us  of  the  famous  Saint  Simonian  dictum 
— that  that  golden  age  which  the  vain 
imagination  of  men  has  placed  at  an  im¬ 
measurable  distance  in  the  past  is  really 
before  us.  I^t  us  think  of  some  of 
these  exceptional  men. 

The  first  who  will  occur  to  our 
thoughts  is  Lord  Bacon.  His  mind  was 
indeed  possessed  with  the  idea  of  pro¬ 


gress,  so  that  he  has  been  aptly  com¬ 
pared  to  a  Moses,  w'ho  looks  from  the 
mountain-top  upon  a  Promised  Land 
awaiting  his  people,  which  he  is  never 
himself  to  tread.  It  is  no  doubt  from 
science  that  Bacon  expects  most,  and 
yet  in  his  political  writings  the  same 
eager  imagination  is  to  be  traced.  They 
exhibit  precisely  the  temper  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  modem  continental  reformers, 
that  reckless  precipitance  which  makes 
too  light  of  difficulties,  and,  in  order  to 
introduce  great  improvements,  treats  the 
rights  of  individuals  somewhat  uncere¬ 
moniously.  Another  of  these  exception¬ 
al  men  was  probably  Strafford.  What  ! 
you  will  say,  the  great  enemy  of  liberty  ! 
Yes,  but  an  enemy  of  liberty  may  easily 
be  a  friend  of  reform,  only  too  easily, 
for  authority  is  a  much  readier  instm- 
ment  of  reform  than  liberty.  Look  at 
the  great  despots  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  look  at  Frederick  the  Great  and 
the  Emperor  Joseph.  Neither  had  any 
regard  for  liberty,  and  Joseph  destroyed 
it  wherever  it  lingered  in  his  dominions. 
Yet  both  were  indefatigable  reformers, 
both  were  possessed  with  the  idea  of 
progress.  And  it  rather  appears  that 
Strafford  ought  to  be  classed  with  these, 
that  the  love  of  innovation  which  ruined 
him  was  a  sincere,  however  injudicious, 
desire  for  improvement  and  reform. 
This  at  least  is  the  judgment  of  the  lat¬ 
est,  the  best,  and  hitherto  almost  the 
only  impartial  historian,  of  the  p>eriod, 
Mr.  Gardiner.  Mr.  Gardiner  heartily 
disapproves  of  Strafford’s  policy  ;  he  re¬ 
gards  him  as  a  mischievous  statesman  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  insists  that  we 
must  put  him  into  the  right  class  of  mis¬ 
chievous  statesmen,  thaUs,  among  those 
W’ho,  like  Joseph  IL,  have  trampled  on 
liberty  in  their  too  precipitate  zeal  for 
reform.  Here  are  his  words  :  “  At  the 
bottom,”  writes  Mr.  Gardiner,  "his 
life’s  work  was  contention,  not  so  much 
for  the  royal  authority  as  for  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  intellect.  .  .  .  He  stood 
for  the  king  to  bring  order  out  of  disor¬ 
der,  discipline  out  of  anarchy.  .  .  . 

Wisdom,  simply  because  it  was  wise,  was 
to  bind  folly  and  slothfulness  to  its  car, 
and  to  compel  them  to  bear  it  swiftly  on¬ 
ward  on  its  triumphant  path.  He  could 
not  stoop  to  the  slow  and  irregular  prog¬ 
ress  which  is  all  that  can  be  expected 
when  a  nation  guides  its  own  course.” 
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The  third  great  Progressist  of  those 
times,  whose  name  will  occur  to  us,  is 
Milton.  He,  too,  looks  onward.  He 
sees  glorious  things  which  are  yet  to  be, 
and  indulges  in  prophecy.  He  is  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  future  will  excel  the  past, 
and  that  those  who  cannot  get  on  with¬ 
out  a  precedent,  and  murmur  that  “  it 
was  never  yet  seen  in  such  a  fashion,” 
will  some  day  learn  that  Providence  is 
inventive  and  does  not  choose  always  to 
repeat  itself. 

Now  of  these  three  great  Progress¬ 
ists  none,  to  be  sure,  was  ever  in  his  life¬ 
time  called  either  Whig  or  Tory,  for 
those  names  were  first  heard  in  English 
politics  a  year  or  two  after  the  youngest 
of  the  three,  Milton,  had  left  the  scene. 
But  all  of  them  were  engaged  in  party 
conflicts  which  it  is  usual  to  regard  as 
substantially  the  same  as  the  conflict  of 
Whigs  and  Tories.  For  in  the  fashion¬ 
able  view,  the  Roundheads  and  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Eliot  were  virtually  Whigs,  the 
Cavaliers  and  followers  of  Strafford  vir¬ 
tually  Tories.  This  view  regards  with¬ 
out  distinction  the  statesmen  who  repre¬ 
sent  the  Court  as  the  Tories,  and  those 
who  in  Parliament  oppose  the  Court  as 
the  Whigs  of  their  time.  Observe,  then, 
that  two  out  of  our  three  Progressists, 
Bacon  and  Strafford,  would  appear  to 
have  been  not  Whigs,  but  High  Tories. 
Even  the  third,  Milton,  could  not  in  the 
loosest  classification  be  set  down  as  a 
Whig.  But  even  if  he  could,  as  no 
doubt  the  Whigs  stood  nearer  to  him 
than  the  Tories,  still  it  would  result  that 
the  doctrine  of  progress  was  in  those 
days  in  no  way  peculiar  to  either  of  the 
two  parties,  that  it  was  exceptional  on 
•both  sides,  but  not  at  all  more  excep¬ 
tional  on  one  side  than  the  other. 

And  as  the  Whigs  of  those  times  were 
not  Progressists  in  theory,  neither  were 
they  so  in  practice.  This  has  been  often 
admitted  by  those  historians  who  have 
believed  themselves  to  belong  to  their 
party.  Certainly  the  two  reigns  of  un¬ 
interrupted  Whig  government,  those  of 
George  I.  and  George  II.,  do  not  stand 
out  in  our  history  as  a  period  of  vigor¬ 
ous  legislative  reform.  It  was  a  pros¬ 
perous  period,  because  all  great  ques¬ 
tions  had  been  settled  at  the  beginning 
of  it,  but  |>olitically  it  was  a  languid,  in¬ 
ert  period.  When  Walpole  was  humbly 
asked  by  the  Dissenters  when  they  might 


look  forward  to  the  removal  of  their  dis¬ 
abilities,  he  replied,  “  Never !”  and 
when  the  same  minister  appeared  as  a 
financial  reformer,  his  scheme  of  an  ex¬ 
cise  was  opp>osed  not  less  vehemently  by 
the  Whigs  than  the  Tories.  And  for 
this  the  W'higs  are  not  to  be  censured 
any  more  than  the  Tories  as  if  they  had 
forgotten  their  principles  in  the  security 
of  office.  They  had  forgotten  no  princi¬ 
ples  ;  so  long  as  the  Hanover  settlement 
was  safe,  their  consciences  were  at  ease. 
To  suppose  that  their  name  pledgedThem 
to  a  policy  of  continuous  moderate  re¬ 
form  is  to  associate  with  the  name  Whig 
notions  which  only  became  connected 
with  it  a  century  later. 

Now  this  is  a  fundamental  point.  If 
the  modem  Whigs  are  Reformers,  and 
the  ancient  Whigs  were  not,  we  may 
surely  say  that  the  two  parties  are  funda¬ 
mentally  different,  and  any  resemblances 
that  can  be  shown  between  them  must 
be  of  minor  importance.  Such  resem¬ 
blances  no  doubt  can  be  pointed  out ; 
they  are  inevitable  from  the  way  in  which 
our  parties  are  propagated  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation.  For  there  is  no  solu¬ 
tion  of  continuity,  but  a  gradual  process 
of  modification  conducted  with  regard 
to  conventional  decorum.  They  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  led  by  the  same  families,  and 
they  do  their  l^st  to  make  the  same 
watchwords  serve  them.  But  in  spite  of 
all  such  efforts  these  outward  resem¬ 
blances  do  not  amount  to  much.  Super¬ 
ficially,  it  is  evident  that  parties  are  very 
unlike  what  they  were.  Our  ancestors 
did  not  discuss  Reform  Bills  ;  we  do  not 
quarrel  over  the  dispensing  power  or  the 
standing  army.  A  substantial  identity 
is  all  that  can  be — nay,  all  that  usually 
is — claimed  for  them.  The  assumption 
commonly  made  is  that  there  are  such 
things  as  a  Tory  spirit  and  a  Whig  spirit, 
and  that  these  are  opposed  to  each  other 
in  the  same  way  in  every  age.  Now 
this  is  precisely  what  we  find  not  to  be 
the  case.  For  that  difference  of  spirit 
which  we  observe  in  the  parties  of  the 
present  day,  namely,  that  the  one  looks 
forward  and  the  other  backward,  that 
the  one  has  faith  in  the  future  while  the 
other  seems  afraid  of  it — this  difference 
is  not  to  be  traced  in  the  ancient  parties, 
which  seem  both  alike  to  cling  to  the 
past,  and  not  to  be  familiar  with  the  idea 
of  progress. 
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As  to  the  actual  question  which  was 
agitated  between  those  old  parties,  it 
was  evidently  wholly  different  from  that 
which  is  in  issue  between  the  parties  of 
the  present  time — so  different,  that  it  is 
only  by  an  unconscious  mystification 
that  any  analogy  can  be  established  be¬ 
tween  them.  I  should  myself  go  fur¬ 
ther,  and  say  that  the  issue  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  changed  several  times  in  the  course 
of  our  party  history.  I  should  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  controversy  of  our 
own  time  and  that  of  the  reign  of  George 
III.  before  the  French  Revolution ; 
again  between  the  controversy  of  George 
II I. ’s  time  and  that  of  the  original 
Whigs  and  Tories  from  the  Exclusion 
Bill  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover ;  and  again  I  should  consider 
the  controversy  between  Charles’s  parlia¬ 
ments  and  the  party  of  Strafford  and 
Laud  to  be  radically  different  from  that 
between  the  original  Whigs  and  Tories. 
But  to  attempt  to  establish  all  this  here 
would  lead  me  too  far.  I  will  content 
myself  with  setting  in  opposition  the 
present  controversy,  dating  from  the  Re¬ 
form  Bill,  and  that  of  the  original  Whigs 
and  Tories  of  the  Revolution,  which  of 
all  past  party  controversies  we  know  best 
because  we  have  read  of  it  in  Macaulay. 

Our  generation  then  has  lived  in  the 
midst  of  a  controversy  which  has  turned 
entirely  on  the  question  of  reform.  A 
great  war  occupying  us  for  twenty  years, 
at  the  very  time  when  a  great  industrial 
revolution  was  going  on  at  home,  had 
crated  a  cry  for  reform  which  may  be 
compared  with  that  which  preceded  in 
France  the  Revolution  of  1789.  The 
burden  of  debt  and  taxation  and  the 
throes  of  social  transformation  calling 
out  on  the  one  side  for  legislative 
change  ;  on  the  other  side  the  example 
of  the  French  Revolution  making  all 
such  change  seem  dangerous  in  the  ex¬ 
treme — here  was  a  violent  opposition  of 
feeling  which  led  to  a  long  party  contro¬ 
versy.  “  Is  it  safe  to  change  ancient  in¬ 
stitutions  ?”  this  has  been  the  question. 
“  Perfectly  safe  !”  some  have  answered  ; 
“  we  need  not  think  twice  about  it !” 
“  Safe  if  you  do  it  cautiously  and  grad¬ 
ually,”  say  others.  ”  Not  safe,  but  yet 
in  some  cases  inevitable,”  says  a  third 
party.  “  Wholly  unsafe,  and  not  to  be 
thought  of,”  says  a  fourth.  Such  is  the 
debate  we  are  all  familiar  with. 


Now  those  who  have  lived  all  their 
lives  in  the  midst  of  this  controversy 
may  no  doubt  easily  fancy  that  it  is  a 
standing  controversy  wherever  there 
have  been  political  parties,  and  that  our 
ancestors  discussed  it  as  pertinaciously 
and  as  perpetually  as  we  do.  That  this 
was  so  seems  proved  by  the  fact  that  we 
talk  of  Whigs  and  Tories  then  and  that 
we  talk  of  Whigs  and  Tories  now.  And  if 
you  come  to  the  study  of  the  Stuart  period 
with  this  preconception  strong  on  your 
mind  you  may  continue  for  a  long  time 
under  the  dominion  of  it.  You  find  the 
ancient  Tories  at  times  speaking  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  this  reminds 
you  of  that  sort  of  divine  right  of  ex¬ 
isting  institutions  which  Conservatives 
seem  sometimes  to  assert.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  old  W’higs  discuss  royal  jjower 
in  a  rationalistic  tone  which  resembles 
that  of  the  modem  Refomier  when  he 
argues  for  the  removal  of  an  old  institu¬ 
tion  on  the  ground  that  it  has  ceased  to 
be  useful.  But  as  you  grow  familiar 
with  that  old  debate,  and  with  the  way 
of  thinking  of  those  who  conducted  it, 
you  begin  to  think  it  a  solecism  in  his¬ 
tory,  a  confusion  of  two  different  phases 
of  political  consciousness,  to  identify  it 
w’ith  the  modem  debate  between  Con¬ 
servatives  and  Reformers.  There  was 
no  question  then  of  revising  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  of  putting  each  on 
Its  trial  before  the  tribunal  of  reason. 
Both  parties  alike  would  have  rejected 
such  a  thought  with  something  like  hor¬ 
ror,  for  to  both  parties  ancient  institu¬ 
tions  were  almost  equally  sacred.  Di¬ 
vine  right  might  theoretically  be  main¬ 
tained  by  Tory  theorists  and  denied  by 
their  Whig  opponents.  But  as  in  its  • 
strict  form  many  Tories  rejected  it,  so  in 
a  wider  sense  many — perhaps  most — 
Whigs  practically  accepted  it.  The  Tory 
Bolingbroke  ridicules  it,  and  when  at 
this  day  we  denounce'  it,  we  commonly 
use  the  words  of  the  Tory  Pope,  and 
speak  of  ”  the  right  divine  of  kings  to 
govern  wrong,”  of  "  the  enormous  faith 
of  many  made  for  one.”  On  the  other 
hand  one  may  remark  in  Edmund  Burke 
that  even  in  the  days  when  he  was  the 
great  light  and  philosopher  of  Whiggism, 
he  accepts  the  doctrine  of  divine  right  as 
it  has  been  held  by  modern  Conserva¬ 
tives.  One  may  say  that  he  believes  in 
the  divine  right  of  the  constitution. 
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though  not  of  the  king.  He  denies  the 
right  of  human  reason  to  discuss  funda¬ 
mental  political  institutions.  He  thinks 
them  divine  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
family  is  divine.  And  therefore  without 
consciously  abandoning  old  Whiggism 
he  founded  modem  Conservatism.  “  I 
know,”  he  said,  “  that  there  is  an  order 
which  is  made  for  me,  and  I  am  made 
for  it.  I  might  as  well  desire  another 
wife  and  other  children.” 

I  fancy  too  that  when  we  read  our 
modern  notions  into  that  old  controversy 
we  efface  other  highly  characteristic  no¬ 
tions  which  really  influenced  the  men  of 
that  time.  That  theory  of  divine  right 
which  seems  to  us  so  superstitious,  ex¬ 
pressed,  I  take  it,  for  many  Tories  a 
perfectly  practical  and  rational  convic¬ 
tion.  I  confess  I  do  not  find  the  Tories 
of  William  and  Anne’s  time  to  have  been 
the  friends  or  tools  of  arbitrary  power 
that  Macaulay  describes  them.  He 
seems  to  me  to  suppress  the  positive  side 
of  their  creed,  which,  nevertheless,  was 
highly  important.  It  was,  I  take  it,  in 
one  word,  opposition  to  military  impe¬ 
rialism.  I  have  already  dwelt  upon  the 
constant  zeal  with  which  they  opposed  a 
spirited  foreign  policy  as  being  likely  to 
lead  to  a  large  standing  army.  Now 
this  is  precisely  of  a  piece  with  all  the 
rest  of  their  action,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  penetrate  to  the  fundamental  thought 
which  actuates  them.  The  Whigs  are 
rightly  considered  as  the  successors  of 
the  party  that  opposed  Charles  I.  Now, 
in  like  manner,  the  Tories  oppose  the 
system  of  Cromwell.  Both  parties  alike 
are  the  opponents  of  arbitrary  power, 
but  to  the  Tories  it  presents  itself  under 
the  image  of  the  Lord  Protector.  They 
are  afraid  of  a  military  Emperor — for 
Cromwell  was  an  Emperor.  While  the 
other  party  fears  to  see  another  Charles 
I.,  supported  by  his  bishops  and  his 
judges,  they  are  haunted  by  the  dread  of 
a  new  Oliver,  propped  firmly  upon  a 
standing  army  and  religious  toleration. 
It  is  to  meet  this  danger  that  the  whole 
Tory  creed  is ‘framed.  They  see  the 
new  Oliver  rising  first  in  William  III., 
then  in  Marlborough.  They  see  him 
fomenting  wars  on  the  Continent  in  or¬ 
der  to  maintain  his  army,  and  leaning  on 
the  Dissenters  at  home  in  order  to  revive 
the  old  Cromwellian  connection.  Their 
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policy  therefore  is  one  of  peace  and  in¬ 
tolerance — in  one  word,  anti-Cromwell- 
ianism.  This  is  why  the  Tories  applauded 
Addison’s  “  Cato”  as  much  as  the  Whigs, 
and  this  is  the  point  of  the  Tory  Boling- 
broke’s  celebrated  bon  mot,  when  in  the 
name  of  the  Tory  party  he  presented  the 
actor  with  fifty  guineas  for  having  so  well 
defended  the  cause  of  liberty  against  a 
p>erpetual  dictator.  This,  too,  is  the 
practical  meaning  of  the  theory  of  divine 
right.  It  means  that  you  must  cling  to 
legitimism  at  all  costs,  because  English 
experience  has  shown  that  there  is  no  al¬ 
ternative  but  the  rule  of  force,  that  is, 
the  military  dictator. 

My  space  is  exhausted  before  I  have 
been  able  to  do  more  than  barely  state 
my  case.  But  I  shall  be  content  if  I 
have  made  it  conceivable  how  the  seri¬ 
ous  study  of  history  may  modify  those 
party  preconceptions  in  which  most  of 
us  have  been  bred — if  I  have  only  made 
out  a  primd  facie  case  for  the  opinion, 
which  I  cannot  pretend  here  to  establish, 
that  the  politics  of  this  age  are  divided 
by  a  much  greater  gulf  than  is  imagined 
from  those  of  the  old  regime  of  Europe. 
Our  modem  politics  took  their  rise  in 
the  French  Revolution.  It  is  easy,  no 
doubt,  to  trace  analogies  between  mod¬ 
ern  political  controversies  and  the  con¬ 
troversies  of  that  old  regime.  But  when 
we  infer  from  such  analogies  that  the 
change  has  only  been  apparent,  and  that 
the  party  war  is  substantially  the  same 
that  it  ^ways  was,  then,  I  say,  we  are 
radically  mistaken.  No,  the  resem¬ 
blances  are  superficial,  the  differences 
are  susbtantial.  And  still  more  is  this 
remark  applicable  to  older  and  remoter 
party  controversies.  It  is  an  unhistori- 
cal  confusion,  a  false  and  shallow  theory 
of  history,  concealing  the  true  course  of 
development,  which  imagines  mankind 
as  eternally  debating  the  same  question. 
And  if  this  is  so,  you  will  see  the  conse¬ 
quence  which  follows  from  it.  You  will 
see  that  this  truth  throws  open  history  to 
schools  and  universities,  takes  the  inter¬ 
dict  off  it,  and  restores  to  it  the  place  in 
education  and  culture  to  which  it  has  a 
right.  From  the  higher  schools  of  edu¬ 
cation — where  assuredly  the  hindrance 
is  already  little  felt,  for  there  the  serious 
student  soon  sees  these  redoubtable 
party  disputes  fade  away  and  almost  lose 
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their  meaning — a  new  tolerance,  the  re-  lish  people  to  draw  some  useful  instruc- 
sult  of  wider  views,  may  spread  slowly  tion  from  the  history  of  their  country. — 
downwards  into  popular  education,  until  Mcumillan's  Magazine. 
at  last  it  may  become  possible  for  Eng- 
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"  Let  me  write  the  ballads  of  a  peo¬ 
ple,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  their 
laws,”  said  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  In  all 
ages  the  songs  of  the  people  have  exer¬ 
cised  a  strong  influence  in  their  history. 
Popular  ballads  are  of  very  ancient  date. 
The  earliest  are  nearly  always  of  an  his¬ 
torical  character.  The  “  singing  wo¬ 
men”  of  the  East  chanted  lays  of  vic¬ 
tory  or  lamentations  over  defeat,  and 
these  ballads  were  remembered  and 
handed  down  by  their  listeners.  In 
classic  days  the  ballad-makers  flour¬ 
ished.  What  was  Homer  but  one  of 
them  ?  The  early  history  of  the  north¬ 
ern  nations  has  come  down  to  us  only  in 
the  form  of  sagas  and  edJas,  the  rude 
rhymes  sung  by  the  hero  as  he  prepared 
for  the  battle,  praying  rather  to  be  slain 
on  the  field  than  reserved  for  a  “  cow’s 
death”  at  home  ;  the  trumpet  shout  of 
the  victors  returning  from  the  conflict ; 
the  strange  wild  mythology  which  formed 
the  creed  of  the  ancient  nations  of  the 
north.  Germany  too  has  her  Nibelung- 
enlied,  a  perfect  picture  of  early  mediae¬ 
val  existence,  and  later  on  her  Minne- 
sdnger,  and  her  framers  of  Volkslied ; 
France,  her  songs  of  the  troubadours. 
To  attempt  to  give  even  a  sketch  of  the 
early  ballad  literature  of  Europe  would 
be  an  impossible  task  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  article.  We  will  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  a  cursory  glance  at  our  own  na¬ 
tional  ballad  lore  ;  and  if  this  sketch  in¬ 
duces  any  of  our  readers  to  examine  our 
ancient  stores  of  poetry  more  closely 
than  they  have  done  before,  they  will 
find  much  to  repay  their  labor. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  precise  date  to 
any  of  our  old  ballads.  Living  from  age 
to  age  on  the  lips  of  the  people,  the  date 
of  their  authorship  and  the  name  of  the 
writer  has  rarely  been  preserved  to  us. 
We  can  only  judge  from  internal  evi¬ 
dence.  Those  relating  to  Kobin  Hood 
probably  date  about  the  twelfth  century, 
and  are  among  the  earliest  of  our  ballad 
literature.  Fo.'  we  do  not  include' po¬ 


ems  like  that  of  Caedmon  or  the  rhyming 
chronicles  of  the  monks  among  our  bal¬ 
lad  literature.  By  this  we  mean  the  ac¬ 
tual  songs  of  the -people;  the  rhymes 
chanted  by  the  blacksmith  at  his  forge, 
the  hind  at  his  labor — ballads  that  must 
have  been 

“  sung  at  festivals, 

At  ember'CTcs  and  holy  ales, 

And  lords  and  ladies  of  their  lives 
Have  read  them  for  restoratives.” 

A  worse  “  restorative”  might  be  found 
than  some  of  these  fine  old  ballads. 
Reading  them  is  like  passing  into  a 
breezy  out-door  atmosphere.  The  rhymes 
may  sometimes  flow  inharmoniously,  the 
style  may  be  faulty,  but  the  verses  live. 
They  bring  before  us  real  men  and  wom¬ 
en,  tell  us  of  real  incidents  of  joy  and 
sorrow.  Their  writers  were  utterly  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  art  of  "  book-making,”  they 
waste  no  words  in  analyzing  fine-drawn 
sentiments — simply  and  graphically  do 
they  tell  their  tale,  with  a  brevity  and 
clearness  too  rarely  met  with  in  modem 
writers.  Also  they  breathe  a  manly, 
healthy  spirit.  Let  the  follower  of  Wer- 
ther  or  Byron,  with  his  list  of  senti¬ 
mental  miseries  and  his  weariness  of  ex¬ 
istence,  turn  to  one  of  these  ancient  bal¬ 
lads.  What  a  cheery  ring  is  in  their 
lines,  what  a  contrast  to  the  dismal  phi¬ 
losophy  that  pronounces  that  ”  there  is 
nothing  good  under  the  sun  !”  Some¬ 
times,  indeed,  the  ballad-writer  relates  a 
tragedy  of  sin  and  shame,  as  in  ”  Glas- 
gorian”  and  “  Little  Musgrave,”  but 
though  he  can  be  terrible  he  is  never 
misanthropical.  He  can  bewail  real  sor¬ 
row,  but  is  not  disposed  to  shed  tears  at 
imaginary  ones.  In  fact  the  common- 
sense  consolation  offered  in  ”  The  Friar 
of  Orders  Gray"  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  practical  view  the  ballad-writer  usu¬ 
ally  takes  of  life. 

“  Weep  no  more,  lady,  weep  no  more. 

Your  tears  are  all  in  vain. 

For  violets  plucked  the  sweetest  showers 
Will  ne’er  make  grow  again. 
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Our  joys  as  wingM  dreams  do  fly, 

Why,  then,  should  sorrow  last  7 
Since  grief  but  aggravates  thy  loss, 

Grief  not  lor  what  is  past.” 

This  advice,  if  not  perfect  rhyme^  at 
least  is  reason. 

A  high  moral  tone  breathes  through 
these  old  songs.  Even  the  ballads  of 
the  outlaws  in  “  merry  Sherwood”  prove 
that  there  may  be  ”  honor  among 
thieves.”  We  may  not  exactly  agree 
with  Robin  Hood’s  views  of  honesty, 
buMhere  are  surely  many  ”  extenuating 
circumstances”  to  be  urged  in  his  favor. 
Like  Hereward  and  the  remnant  of  his 
Saxons,  many  a  brave  and  noble  spirit 
“  took  to  the  greenwood”  in  those  evil 
days  as  the  only  refuge  from  temporal 
and  spiritual  misrule  and  tyranny.  It 
was  not  against  law  and  order  but  against 
oppression  and  misgovemment,  not 
against  the  Church  but  against  her  un¬ 
worthy  ministers,  that  Robin  Hood  and 
Clym  of  the  Clough  and  their  brethren 
waged  war.  All  the  ballads  tell  of  a 
strong  love  of  justice  and  ”  fair  play,” 
of  a  law-abiding  spirit  among  themselves, 
of  a  true  chivalrous  consideration  for  the 
weak — all  rare  qualities  in  that  turbulent 
and  cruel  age.  If  Robin  Hood  and  his 
merry  men  occasionally  took  the  law  too 
much  into  their  own  hands,  and  had  a 
greater  desire  to  redress  the  inequalities 
of  fortune  than  to  respect  the  rights  of 
property,  large  allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  them.  Had  they  indeed  respected 
the  rights  of  their  neighbors  at  all,  they 
would  have  been  marvellously  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  their  age.  In  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  the  old  law  of  ”  lex  talionis”  was 
in  full  force.  King,  baron,  and  bishop 
observed 

“  The  simple  plan 

That  they  should  take— who  have  the  power, 

And  they  should  keep — who  can.” 

Robin  Hood  at  least  did  good  with 
the  “  black-mail”  he  levied,  which  is 
more  than  many  of  his  contemporaries 
could  assert.  It  is  noticeable  how  little 
the  element  of  tragedy  enters  into  these 
early  English  ballads,  while  the  Scotch 
ones  of  the  same  date  are  so  full  of  ter¬ 
rible  histories.  In  the  ^blithe  ballads  of 
Sherwood  we  find  no  parallel  to  ”  Edom 
o’  Gordon”  and  “  Gill  Morice.”  The 
ballads  relating  to  Robin  Hood  are  far 
too  numerous  to  be  quoted  here.  They 


and  ”  Chevy  Chase”  survived  as  popular 
favorites  till  about  this  century,  when 
nigger  songs  and  comic  “  break-downs” 
appear  to  be  taking  their  place. 
Whether  “Ten  Little  Niggers”  and  the 
“Two  Obadiahs”  quite  equal  them, 
either  in  wit  or  wisdom,  is  of  course  a 
matter  of  individual  taste.  In  the  bal¬ 
lads  relating  to  him  we  trace  Robin 
Hood’s  life  and  adventures  :  how  he  was 
an  unerring  shot  with  bow  and  arrow, 
and  withal 

"  As  courteous  an  outlawe 
As  ever  walked  the  ground.” 

Whether  he  were  in  truth  born  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  or  merely  a  “  bold  yeo¬ 
man,”  as  the  earliest  of  his  ballads  (a 
"  Little  Geste  of  Robin  Hood”)  de¬ 
scribe  him,  antiquaries  must  settle  at 
their  leisure.  He  was  at  least  a  typical 
Englishman  ;  brave,  generous,  loving  a 
jest  even  if  it  were  a  rude  one,  loving 
also  fair  play,  and  bearing  no  malice  for 
an  overthrow  in  fair  fight.  Two  of  his 
recruits,  the”  tanner”  and  the  ”  tinker,” 
commence  their  acquaintanceship  with 
him  by  a  bout  at  quarterstaff,  in  which 
Robin  is  worsted  ;  but  in  both  cases  the 
outlaw  testifies  candidly  to  the  prowess 
of  his  adversary,  and  otfers  him  an  hon¬ 
orable  post  in  his  band. 

"  And  if  he  will  be  one  of  us. 

We  all  will  take  one  fare. 

Of  gold  and  good  whate’er  we  get 

The  tinker  he  shall  share.” 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the'bal- 
lads  themselves  to  learn  how  Robin  held 
his  Court  under  the  oaks  and  beeches  of 
the  forest,  how  he  relieved  poor  widows 
and  destitute  knights,  how  he  levied  con¬ 
tributions  on  “  fat  priests”  and  dissolute 
monks,  how  he  braved  the  sheriff  and 
his  men,  how  he  rescued  his  followers 
more  than  once  from  the  foot  of  the  gal¬ 
lows,  and  how  the  king  himself  ventured 
into  the  forest  in  disguise  of  a  “  stalwarte 
friar,”  and  after  an  amicable  contest  in 
archery  with  the  outlaws,  in  which  the 
monarch  shot  well,  but  was  foiled  by 
their  superior  skill,  induced  Robin  to 
accompany  him  to  Nottingham  and  ac¬ 
cept  the  royal  amnesty  for  all  past  of¬ 
fences.  But  the  bold  outlaw’s  spirit 
could  not  long  brook  the  constraint  of 
Court  life,  and  we  soon  find  him  back 
again  “  under  the  greenwood  tree,”  with 
his  merry  men  at  his  side.  As  they  are 
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among  our  most  ancient,  so  these  “  Bal¬ 
lads  of  the  Outlaws”  are  among  the  best, 
of  our  collection.  They  are  disfigured 
by  no  accounts  of  wilful  cruelty  such  as 
fill  the  pages  of  the  ”  Border  Minstrelsy.” 
Robin  may  have  frightened  and  robbed 
monks  and  abbots,  but  he  never  inflicted 
personal  injury  on  his  captives.  The 
only  man  who  fell  by  his  hand  was  the 
”  Sir  Guy  of  Gisborne”  who  came  to 
Sherwood  under  an  oath  to  take  Robin’s 
life,  but  who  was  vanquished  by  the 
outlaw  in  single  combat.  His  band  were 
enjoined  to  do  no  ill  to  women,  especial¬ 
ly  to  widows  and  orphans,  to  molest  no 
“husbandman  at  his  plough,”  nor  any 
honest  yeoman,  or  knight  or  squire  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  a  “  good  fellowe.”  He  and 
his  men  certainly  made  free  with  the 
goods  of  the  priests  and  monks,  but 
when  we  read  the  contemporary  history 
of  the  time  we  find  Robin  was  not  the 
only  man  who  protested  against  the  lux¬ 
ury  and  profligacy  of  the  monastic  or¬ 
ders.  Why  men  vowed  to  poverty  should 
possess  so  much  wealth  was  a  question 
asked  more  loudly  four  centuries  later, 
when  Somerset  the  Protector  followed  in 
Robin’s  steps,  and  eased  the  monasteries 
of  their  superfluous  goods — except  that 
Robin  and  his  men  devoted  a  goodly 
share  of  their  spoil  to  the  use  of  the 
poor,  while  the  eloquence  of  Cranmer 
and  Latimer  only  availed  to  save  the 
most  insignificant  portion  of  the '  ‘  Church 
lands”  from  the  pockets  of  the  rapacious 
Protector  and  courtiers.  Robin  was  at 
least  a  courteous  plunderer  ;  he  enter¬ 
tained  his  victims  nobly  at  a  woodland 
feast  before  dismissing  them  to  their 
homes,  though  they  might  complain  with 
the  monk  of  St.  Mary’s  that  eight  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  was  a  high  price  to  pay  for 
a  single  dinner. 

‘ '  Nay,’  said  the  monk, 

'  Me  reweth  me  came  so  near. 

For  cheaper  far  I  might  have  dined 
In  Blythe  or  Doncaster.’  ” 

Some  of  the  ballads  contain  exquisite 
descriptions  of  woodland  scenery.  Take 
the  following  sketch  of  a  summer  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  forest : 

“  When  shaws  were  sheen  and  shards  full  fair, 
And  leaves  both  large  and  long, 

It  is  merry  to  walk  in  the  fair  forest 
And  hear  the  small  bird’s  song. 


The  wood-weale  sang  and  would  not  cease, 

Sitting  upon  the  spray, 

So  loud  it  wakened  Robin  Hood 

In  the  greenwood  where  he  lay.” 

Very  pathetic  too  is  the  ballad  that  tells 
of  the  close  of  the  outlaw’s  life  :  how  he 
went  “to  be  blooded”  by  his  kins¬ 
woman,  the  prioress  of  Kirkley,  and  how 
the  treacherous  woman  left  him  with  the 
vein  unbound  to  die  “in  a  lonely 
room how  he  recovered  strength 
enough  to  give  one  blast  on  his  horn, 
which  brought  his  faithful  Little  John  to 
his  side,  who,  on  discovering  the  treach¬ 
ery  wrought  on  his  master,  vowed  to 
“  bum  Kirkley  Hall  with  its  nunnery.” 
But  Robin,  chivalrous  to  the  last,  op¬ 
poses  this — 

*  I  never  hurt  woman  in  all  my  life. 

Nor  man  in  her  company,” 

and  he  would  die  as  he  had  lived. 

“  But  give  me  my  bent  bow  in  my  hand 
A  broad  arrow  I’ll  let  flee  : 

And  where  this  shaft  shall  chance  to  fall 
There  shall  my  grave  digged  be. 

And  lay  my  bent  bow  by  my  side. 

Which  was  my  music  sweet ; 

And  cover  my  grave  with  the  sod  so  green. 
As  is  both  right  and  meet. 

And  let  me  have  length  and  breadth  enough 
By  the  side  of  yon  greenwood  ; 

That  men  may  say  when  they  look  it  on. 
Here  lies  bold  Robin  Hood.” 

Tradition  says  that  this  last  request 
was  complied  with,  and  the  outlaw  laid 
to  rest  beneath  the  trees  he  loved  so  well 
in  life.  It  would  be  satisfactory  had 
some  record  survived  of  punishment 
overtaking  the  treacherous  prioress,  but 
Robin’s  men  appear  to  have  obeyed 
their  master  and  spared  her  unworthy 
life. 

“  Clym  o’  the  Clough”  is  another  bal¬ 
lad  after  the  style  of  Robin  Hood’s. 
The  incidents  are  nearly  identical  with 
those  related  in  some  of  Robin’s 
“  gestes.”  The  capture  of  William  of 
Cloudsley,  one  of  Clym’s  band,  and  his 
rescue  by  his  brother  outlaws,  their  mar¬ 
vellous  feats  in  archery,  and  their  final 
submission  to  the  king,  by  whom  they 
are  at  last  pardoned,  all  recall  the  stories 
of  the  outlaws  of  Sherwood.  The  bal¬ 
lad,  however,  has  some  peculiar  beauties 
of  its  own.  It  contains  a  picture  of 
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tender  conjugal  devotion  in  William  of 
Cloudsley  and  his  wife,  “  fair  Alice,”  to 
see  whom,  and  ”  his  children  three”  he 
persists  in  undertaking  (against  the 
strongest  entreaties  of  his  comrades)  the 
journey  to  Carlisle  that  nearly  cost  him 
dearly.  Through  the  base  ingratitude 
of  an  old  woman, 

"  Whom  William  had  found  of  charity 
More  than  seven  yeare,” 

his  presence  is  betrayed  to  the  sheriff, 
his  house  attacked,  and  despite  the  gal¬ 
lant  defence  made  by  himself  and  ”  fair 
Alice”  (who  forgets  her  woman’s  fears 
in  anxiety  for  her  husband’s  safety),  is 
at  last  overpowered  and  taken.  Not  till 
the  house  is  fired  over  their  heads  do  the 
heroic  couple  yield,  and  then  W’illiam 
lets  down  wife  and  children  from  the 
casement. 

“  ‘  Have  you  here  my  treasure,’  said  William, 

‘  My  wife  and  children  three  ; 

For  Christ’s  love  do  to  them  no  harm. 

But  wreak  your  all  on  me.’  ” 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  the  end 
of  the  ballad  that  this  brave  and  loving 
couple  come  to  honor  and  prosperity  ; 
and  that  William  and  his  comrades,  for¬ 
saking  their  outlawed  existence  for  the 
service  of  the  king,  live  peacefully  for 
many  years,  and  then  “  die  good  men  all 
three.” 

These  brief  extracts  give  some  idea  of 
the  general  tone  of  these  ballads.  Con¬ 
jugal  love  and  fidelity,  chivalrous  respect 
for  the  weak,  faithfulness  to  comrades, 
bravery  against  desperate  odds,  and  an 
earnest  if  somewhat  superstitious  piety, 
are  the  lessons  they  inculcate.  If  their 
metre  is  faulty,  it  is  more  than  redeemed 
by  the  spirit  that  breathes  through  their 
lines,  and  the  delicate  touches  of  nature 
which  are  introduced.  Take  the  ac¬ 
count  of  William  of  Cloudsley’s  trial  of 
skill  in  shooting  an  arrow  through  an 
apple  placed  on  the  head  of  his  son. 
His  life,  and  that  of  his  companions 
hangs  on  his  success,  and 

*'  He  that  shooteth  for  such  a  wager 
Should  have  a  steady  hand. 

«  *  *  a  * 

.  .  .  There  before  the  king 

He  drove  in  earth  a  stake. 

And  bound  thereat  his  eldest  son. 

And  bid  him  stand  thereat. 

And  tumtd  the  (hud's  fact  him  fro'." 


What  verbose  description  could  have 
put  before  us  so  fully  the  anxiety  of  the 
parent’s  heart,  which  dared  not  trust  it¬ 
self  to  look  on  the  loved  face  lest  the 
sight  should  unnerve  the  hand  on  whose 
skill  hung  four  lives.  Truly  these  old 
"  makers”  knew  how  to  put  many 
thoughts  in  few  words. 

We  have  lingered  on  these  ballads,  the 
history  of  the  last  struggles  of  Saxon  in¬ 
dependence  against  the  Norman  con¬ 
querors.  For,  as  the  old  chronicler  is 
careful  to  inform  us,  all  the  heroes  of 
his  song  were  “  outlawed  for  venison.” 
Not  for  offences  against  the  Decalogue, 
but  for  resistance  to  the  iniquitous  for¬ 
est  laws  of  the  period,  were  these  ‘  ‘  good 
men  and  true”  outcasts.  And  knowing 
this,  we  look  admiringly  on  Adam  Bell 
and  William  of  Cloudsley  and  their  com¬ 
panions,  in  spite  of  their  somewhat  lax 
views  regarding  the  rights  of  property  ; 
and  can  sympathize  with  the  admiring 
stave  with  which  one  of  their  biographers 
closes  his  song  : 

“  So  endeth  the  lives  of  these  good  yeomen, 

God  send  them  eternal  bliss  ; 

And  grant  that  all  who  with  hand  bow  shoot¬ 
eth 

That  of  heaven  they  never  miss.” 

'rhe  ballad  of  “  Chevy  Chase”  is  al¬ 
most  too  well  known  to  need  comment. 
Even  in  the  last  century,  when  Johnson 
so  bitterly  ridiculed  Bishop  Percy  for 
collecting  his  “  Reliques  of  Ancient 
Poetry” — a  labor  for  which  later  genera¬ 
tions  thank  him — “  Chevy  Chase’^  found 
no  meaner  an  apologist  and  admirer  than 
Addison,  who  has  devoted  two  papers  in 
the  “  Spectator”  to  analyzing  its  beau¬ 
ties.  To  criticise  after  Addison  would 
be  presumption,  and  we  would  therefore 
refer  our  readers  to  the  ballad  itself  for 
further  acquaintance  with  that  stirring 
story  of  a  disastrous  border  battle,  which 
lost  Scotland  and  England  the  flower  of 
their  chivalry,  despite  the  proud  boast  of 
our  English  Henry  that 

”  I  have  a  hundred  captains  in  England 
As  good  as  ever  was  be,” 

when  news  reached  him  that  Earl  Percy 
was  among  the  slain.  The  old  love  of 
fairness  and  justice  is  strongly  shown  in 
this,  as  in  our  earlier  ballads.  Douglas 
suggests  to  his  English  rival  that 
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.  .  .  pity  it  were,  and  great  offence  to  kill 
Any  of  these  our  guileless  men. 

For  they  have  done  no  ill. 

Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try. 

And  they  stand  looking  on." 

But  this  humane  advice  is  instantly  over¬ 
ruled  by  the  “  guileless  men”  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  battle  becomes  general ; 
the  trumpet-like  notes  of  strife  and  pas¬ 
sion  with  which  the  chronicler  describes 
the  fight  dying  away  into  a  dirge  at  the 
last,  as  he  tells  of  the  widows 

"  Who  came  their  husbands  to  bewaile. 

And  wash  their  wounds  in  brinish  tears. 
But  all  would  not  availe." 

It  seems  strange  that  Johnson  could 
have  described  this  poem  as  one  of 
”  lifeless  imbecility although  Ben 
Jonson  said  he  would  rather  have  been 
the  author  of  it  than  of  any  of  his  works. 
Probably  no  age  was  less  fitted  to  appre¬ 
ciate  these  ballads  than  the  eighteenth 
century,  with  its  formalism  and  its  arti¬ 
ficialness,  and  its  exclusive  devotion  to 
classical  models — the  taste  that  pro¬ 
nounced  Gothic  architecture  a  ”  gloomy 
collection  of  pigeon-boxes”  naturdly  re¬ 
garded  these  ballads  as  “barbarous.” 
Their  vigorous  simplicity  w’as  out  of 
character  with  that  era  of  patches  and 
hair-powder,  tight  waists  and  lax  morals, 
high-flown  compliments  and  stilted  dic¬ 
tion,  Their  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the 
common  people  was  also,  perhaps,  no 
recommendation  in  the  sight  of  the  more 
educated  classes,  who  were  then  smitten 
with  a  craze  for  classical  writers,  and 
could  see  nothing  good  in  “  a  ballad  in 
vulgar  English.” 

But  the  ballads  have  survived  in  spite 
of  the  cold  looks  of  the  critics. 

What  may  be  called  the  “  Romance 
period”  of  our  ballads  succeeds  the 
Volkslifd  that  commemorate  the  doughty 
deeds  of  the  outlaws  of  Sherwood  and 
Englewood.  In  these  the  influence  of 
the  Crusades,  which  made  Europe  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  tales  and  traditions  of 
the  East,  begin  to  show.  The  simple 
historical  narration  of  battles  and  ad¬ 
ventures  is  embellished  by  stories  of 
magic  and  enchantment ;  and  knights 
and  ladies,  not  yeomen  and  their  wives, 
are  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  song. 
“  The  Childe  of  Elle”  is  nearly  the  only 
ballad  of  this  "date  which  has  no  tale  of 
“  gramerye”  attached  to  it,  except  the 


tragedy  of  “  Little  Musgrave.”  The 
former  is  the  old,  old  story  of  a  father 
and  daughter  favoring  different  suitors  ; 
of  the  flight  of  the  latter  with  her  lover, 
and  of  the  final  reconciliation  of  parent 
and  child  and  the  union  of  “  fair  Emme¬ 
line”  and  her  true  knight.  The  chron¬ 
icler  is  careful  to  explain  that  his  heroine 
only  took  the  desperate  step  of  flying 
with  her  lover  when  the  father,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  refusing  his  consent  to  her 
union  with  the  man  she  loved,  endeav¬ 
ored  to  force  her  into  marrying  the  man 
she  hated. 

"  Pardon,  my  lord  and  father  dear. 

This  fair  young  knight  and  me  ; 

Tiiist  me  but  for  that  carlish  knight 
I  ne’er  had  fled  from  thee," 

is  "  fair  Emmeline’s"  appeal  when  her 
father  overtakes  the  fugitives  ;  and  as 
this  “  carlish  knight”  has  just  been  slain 
in  single  combat  by  the  ‘  ‘  Childe  of  Elle,  ’  ’ 
fair  Emmeline’s  favored  lover,  the  baron 
accepts  matters  as  they  stand,  and  gives 
consent  to  the  union  of  the  young  pair, 
who,  as  the  Childe  of  Elle  pleads, 

"  Have  dearly  loved 
Full  long  and  many  a  day. 

But  with  such  love  as  holy  Church 
Hath  freely  said  we  may." 

The  dark  side  of  human  nature,  its 
lower  and  baser  passions,  seems  to  have 
had  less  attraction  for  these  old  writers 
than  it  appears  to  possess  for  some 
modem  ones.  Even  the  story  of  “  Little 
Musgrave” — a  tale  of  a  wife’s  infidelity — 
has  its  redeeming  point  in  the  stem  chiv¬ 
alry  of  the  injured  husband,  who  will 
take  no  unfair  advantage  of  his  betrayer. 

"  Arise,  arise.  Little  Musgrave, 

And  put  thine  armor  on  ; 

It  shall  never  be  said  in  my  country 
That  I  killed  a  naked  man. 

I  have  two  swords  in  one  scabbard —  | 

Full  dearly  they  cost  my  purse — 

And  thou  shalt  have  the  best  of  them. 

And  I  will  have  the  worse." 

Little  Musgrave  is  vanquished  and  slain, 
and  the  husband,  exasperated  at  his 
wife’s  shameless  lament  for  her  para¬ 
mour,  kills  her  also,  lamenting  bitterly 
the  next  moment  that  his  followers  “  did 
not  stay  his  hand”  in  time  to  prevent  so 
fatal  a  tragedy.  Both  these  ballads  may 
have  been  tales  of  real  life,  but  in  “  The 
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Boy  and  the  Mantle”  and  the  ”  Mar¬ 
riage  of  Sir  Gawaine”  the  magical  ele¬ 
ment  is  largely  mingled  with  the  story. 
The  former  ballad  tells  of  the  dismay 
wrought  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur  by 
the  appearance  of  a  “  fair  child,”  who 
offers  the  monarch  an  enchanted  mantle, 
beautiful  to  behold,  but  which  has  the 
uncomfortable  property  of  changing  col¬ 
or  and  shrivelling  up  if  worn  by  any  but 
a  woman  of  the  most  stainless  character. 
The  hesitation  of  the  ladies  at  trying  it 
on,  although  allured  by  its  beauty,  the 
various  misadventures  which  befall  three 
of  their  number  who  first  essay  to  wear 
it,  and  the  outburst  of  slanderous  envy 
on  the  part  of  the  disappointed  queen 
when  "  Sir  Cradocke’s  fair  lady”  carries 
off  the  prize,  are  all  admirably  de¬ 
scribed. 

“  The  Marriage  of  Sir  Gawaine”  con¬ 
tains  a  sly  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  fair 
sex.  King  Arthur,  travelling  in  search 
of  adventures,  fell  in  with  a  hideous 
giant,  who  vanquished  him  in  combat, 
but  spared  his  life  on  the  condition  that 
he  returned  “  upon  the  new  year’s  day” 
and 

"  Brought  word  what  it  is 
That  women  most  desire.” 

All  the  wise  men  of  the  realm  are  con¬ 
sulted  by  the  king,  but  all  differ  as  to  the 
solution  of  this  knotty  question — 

”  What  thing  it  is  that  women  crave. 

And  what  they  most  desire. 

*  •  *  •  « 

Some  told  him  riches,  pomp,  or  state. 
Some  raiment  fine  and  bright. 

Some  told  him  mirth,  some  flattery. 

And  some  a  handsome  knight.*' 

Much  perplexed  by  this  multitude  of 
counsellors,  the  king  wends  his  way  to 
keep  his  appointment  with  the  giant. 
On  his  journey  he  falls  in  with  a  woman 
of  most  surpassing  ugliness,  who  offers 
to  solve  the  riddle  if  the  king  will  prom¬ 
ise  to  grant  her  whatever  she  asks  in  re¬ 
turn.  The  monarch  is  in  too  desperate 
case  to  hesitate  about  terms  ;  he  agrees 
to  grant  the  lady  her  boon,  and  she  thus 
answers  the  question  : 


”  All  women  will  have  their  wills. 

That  is  their  chief  desire.” 

How  the  “loathly  lady”  demands  the 
hand  of  one  of  King  Arthur’s  knights  as 
her  reward,  how  Sir  Gawaine  generously 
undertakes  to  pay  the  debt,  and  is  re¬ 
warded  after  his  bridal  by  the  hideous 
being  he  has  wedded  regaining  the  beau¬ 
ty  the  enchantments  of  an  envious  step¬ 
mother  had  robbed  her  of,  is  all  set  forth 
at  some  length  in  the  ballad. 

"  Sir  Aldinger”  contains  an  account 
of  a  miracle  instead  of  an  enchantment ; 
an  angel  appearing  to  testify  to  the  fair 
fame  of  an  injured  queen,  falsely  accused 
by  a  traitor. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  of 
a  single  article  to  name,  much  less  dwell 
upon,  all  our  early  ballads.  We  have 
only  given  a  few  examples  to  show  that 
they  are  all  well  worthy  being  more  gen¬ 
erally  known  that  they  are  to  the  ma- 
jority  of  readers.-  Sometimes  tinged 
with  the  coarseness,  or  rather  perhaps 
the  outspokenness,  of  their  age,  they  are 
always  strictly  moral  in  their  tendencies, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many 
a  modem  work  of  fiction,  which  is  deli¬ 
cate  in  phrase  and  polluting  in  spirit. 
Evil  is  called  by  no  fair  names  by  our 
old  ballad-makers  ;  if  they  tell  a  tale  of 
crime  and  passion,  they  do  not  veil  the 
sins  by  soft  words.  Neither,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  do  they  generally  se¬ 
lect  such  topics  for  their  songs,  'fales 
of  self-devotion  and  generosity,  of  con¬ 
jugal  devotion  and  honorable  love,  of 
knightly  deeds  and  warrior  fame,  are  the 
subjects  they  love  most  to  dwell  upon. 

Shakespeare  has  founded  two  of  his 
plays,  “  King  Lear”  and  the  "  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice,”  on  ancient  ballads  ; 
and  some  of  Chaucer’s  “  Tales”  can  be 
traced  to  the  same  source. 

An  acquaintance  with  our  early  Eng¬ 
lish  ballads  may  be  made  with  much 
pleasure  and  advantage.  Manners  and 
customs  are  imbedded  in  them,  and  the 
past  can  be  reproduced  by  their  study, 
as  geologists  reproduce  the  state  of  our 
globe  from  the  fossils  preserved  for  our 
edification. — Temple  Bar. 
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The  hundred  and  thirtieth  anniversary 
of  Goethe’s  birthday  was  kept,  as  usual, 
on  August  28th  of  this  year.  The  in¬ 
habitants  and  visitors  in  Frankfort  are 
still  enthusiastic  in  their  demonstrations. 
The  girls  and  young  men  bring  bouquets 
and  crowns  of  flowers,  with  which  they 
smother  the  birth-room  ;  and  those  who 
have  portraits  of  Goethe,  or  of  any  one 
connected  with  his  life,  send  them  to  be 
exhibited  in  the  shrine  whereto  the  wor¬ 
shippers  flock  on  the  birthday.  This 
shrine  is  a  solid,  substantial,  and,  consid¬ 
ering  the  times  in  which  it  was  built, 
spacious  citizen’s  house.  It  is  now  nearly 
empty  of  furniture,  and  is  used  for  no 
other  purpose  than  as  a  show,  except  one 
or  two  rooms  inhabited  by  the  showman. 
You  enter  through  a  turnstile  in  the 
hall,  and  pay  a  marck  for  the  sight.  The 
only  part  which  is  artistically  attractive 
is  the  balustrade  of  the  staircase  up  to  the 
second  landing.  This  is  of  beautifully 
wrought  iron,  made  at  the  time  Goethe’s 
father  took  the  house  ;  and  the  centre  of 
each  design  is  a  monogram  of  his  two 
parents’  names.  On  the  landings  are 
several  casts  from  busts  of  Goethe’s  more 
celebrated  friends,  and  the  rooms  are 
hung  with  pictures  and  portraits.  These 
last,  and  a  few  relics  of  his  lady-loves, 
form  the  chief  interest  of  the  show. 
There  were  many  portraits  of  Goethe  lent 
for  this  year’s  birthday,  ’f  wo  were  origi¬ 
nal  oil  paintings,  the  others  engravings 
and  photographs  from  pictures  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  world.  Young  Goethe, 
painted  in  profile,  small-sized,  holding 
out  at  arm’s  length  a  silhouette  portrait 
of  a  young  lady,  “  wahrscheinlich  Car- 
lotta”  as  you  are  told  by  the  showman 
of  the  house,  is  more  characteristic  as  a 
specimen  of  the  faults  of  German  art 
than  suggestive  of  the  appearance  of  a 
master-poet.  'I'he  sentimental  enthusi¬ 
asm  shining  out  of  the  gaze  of  the  neatly- 
dressed  young  man  toward  the  prosaic 
little  black  profile  would  imply  a  joke  to 
most  minds,  but  the  German  who  painted 
it  was  evidently  quite  in  earnest,  senti¬ 
mentally  in  earnest,  with  this  treatment 
of  his  subject.  He  has  accentuated  all 
the  points  which  in  theory  are  considered 
as  l^longing  to  beauty,  fulfilling  the  old- 
fashioned  notion  of  “  regular  features.” 


The  nose  he  has  lengthened  and  made 
enormous,  the  eye  large  and  starting, 
the  eyelashes  very  hard  and  long.  Noth¬ 
ing  suggestive  of  Goethe’s  mind  can  be 
gathered  from  it.  It  is  but  the  frame¬ 
work  of  a  face,  showing  none  of  the  subtle 
workings  of  the  mind  upon  the  features 
or  the  lines,  only  a  superadded  senti¬ 
mentalism  toward  the  black  silhouette. 
The  other  portrait  in  oils  is  life-size,  and 
has  not  even  the  merit  of  being  funny. 
The  engravings  and  photographs  of  the 
well-known  portraits,  especially  the  pho¬ 
tograph  of  the  picture  in  St.  Petersburg, 
are  interesting  and  suggestive,  but  all  are 
more  or  less  prosaic.  We  pass  on  to  his 
parents’  portraits,  which  are  both  of  them 
characteristic  of  what  we  know  of  their 
characters.  Much  likeness  to  Goethe  is 
to  be  traced  in  the  mother’s  countenance. 
To  her  he  owed  the  larger  sides  of  his 
nature  and  mind,  and  the  elasticity,  the 
lovingness,  and  the  lovableness  of  his 
temperament ;  to  his  father  he  owed  the 
“  method isch”  love  of  order  and  self- 
government.  There  is  a  twinkle  in  Frau 
Goethe’s  eye  denoting  an  appreciation  of 
fun  ;  and  in  the  whole  face  there  is  fine, 
large  modelling  and  a  cheerful  expres¬ 
sion,  happy  in  a  sense  of  power  ;  and  also 
there  are  the  indications  of  a  nature  wide 
in  its  sympathies  and  genial  in  its  warmth. 
Herr  Goethe’s  portrait  is  that  of  a  prim 
person,  rather  anxious,  with,  i>erhaps, 
more  desire  for  power  than  ability  to  ob¬ 
tain  it.  After  the  parents’  portraits,  we 
are  shown  the  relics  of  Goethe’s  ro¬ 
mances.  A  little  silk  jacket,  with  bunches 
of  lavender  flowers  stamped  on  it,  and 
pinked  frills  round  the  edge,  stands  for 
poor  little  Fredericka.  She  was  too  in¬ 
significant  a  person  to  have  left  a  por¬ 
trait  behind  her,  in  the  days  before  pho¬ 
tography.  Of  Carlotta,  immortalized  by 
being  the  heroine  of '  ‘  Werther,  ’  ’  we  have 
the  engraving  from  a  portrait,  and  a  fan¬ 
ciful  picture  of  the  scene  when  Goethe 
first  saw  her,  cutting  bread  and  butter 
for  the  children  before  going  to  the 
dance.  However  much  the  sentiment  of 
this  may  denote  Carlotta’s  virtue  in  hav¬ 
ing  performed  her  duty  before  taking  her 
pleasure,  there  is  a  wild  revelry  about  the 
scene  in  this  print  which  shows  in  the  ar¬ 
tist  a  want  of  the  sense  of  order  and  de- 
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corum  proper  to  such  occasions  which 
we  hoi)e  the  perfect  Carlotta  did  not 
share.  Her  real  portrait,  however,  is  in¬ 
teresting.  It  is  taken  full-face,  with  the 
hair  turned  up  over  cushions.  The  eyes 
are  sleepy,  and  rather  Japanese  in  shape  ; 
the  upper  lip  rather  long,  but  delicately 
cut ;  and  the  whole  face  is  sweet  and  re¬ 
fined  in  expression,  but  not  heroic.  Of 
“  Lili”  there  is  a  portrait  profile,  which 
looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  like.  It  is 
a  pretty  mignonne  head,  on  a  long,  slen¬ 
der  throat.  There  is  a  little  pertness 
perhaps  in  the  nez  retrouss^  and  the  pose 
of  the  head,  but  it  is  bird-like  and  deli¬ 
cate,  and,  like  Carlotta,  refined,  though 
not  heroic.  Both  these  and  also  Fred- 
ericka,  from  the  description  we  hear  of 
her,  must  have  been  “  scharmante  mad- 
chen.”  Of  the  Frau  von  Stein,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  no  real  portrait  was  exhibited, 
only  an  engraving  from  a  picture  of  the 
theatricals  at  the  court  of  Weimar  in 
which  Goethe  acted,  and  where  Frau 
von  Stein  is  represented  holding  out, 
with  a  gushing  enthusiasm,  a  wreath  of 
laurels  toward  him.  Both  are  palpably 
conventional  portraits.  Schiller  says, 
writing  to  his  friend  Komer  about  the 
Frau  von  Stein  :  “  Beautiful  she  can 
never  have  been,  but  her  countenance 
has  a  soft  earnestness,  and  a  quite  pecu¬ 
liar  openness. '  ’  Schiller  may  have  taken 
a  somewhat  solemn  view  of  the  necessary 
requisitions  for  beauty,  but  it  is  evident 
from  all  the  descriptions  and  from  her 
portrait  that  the  Frau  von  Stein  possessed 
no  beauty  which,  in  itself,  was  over¬ 
powering  ;  that  she,  together  with  Fred- 
ericka,  Lili,  and  Carlotta,  possessed  a 
charm  which  fascinated  Goethe  indepen¬ 
dently  of  regularity  of  feature.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  there  was  no  picture  of  Chris¬ 
tiana,  nor  of  the  later  loves,  and,  other 
visitors  arriving,  we  were  left  at  peace 
and  required  to  look  at  nothing  more, 
but  to  wander  about  the  rooms  and  let 
them  impress  us  with  thoughts  of  Goethe. 

Surrounded  by  the  walls  of  the  house 
where  he  was  born,  and  where  he  lived 
before  he  was  a  great  intellectual  power, 
surrounded  by  these  portraits  of  himself 
and  those  who  specially  cared  for  him 
and  whom  he  thought  he  cared  for,  by  the 
evidences  of  the  enthusiasm  he  still  cre¬ 
ates  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  and 
women,  and  haunted  by  that  interesting 
book,  “  Goethe’s  Life,”  written  by  our 


own  countryman,  who,  since  the  last 
Goethe  birthday,  has  passed  away,  we 
feel  mor^  vividly  the  impression  of  what 
Goethe  was  as  a  man  than  what  he  was 
as  an  author.  A  German  near  us 
exclaims  enthusiastically,  “  VVie  ein 
Apollo  !”  as  he  looks  at  Goethe’s  por¬ 
trait,  and  we  smile — we  do  not  quite 
know  why,  but  feel  there  is  something 
comical  in  the  comparison.  An  Apollo 
with  a  double  chin,  and  with  strong  ma¬ 
terialistic  indications  about  the  lines  of 
the  mouth  ! 

A  very  German  Apollo,  in  fact,  was 
Goethe,  very  handsome,  doubtless,  but 
an  Apollo  whose  sentiments  were  gov¬ 
erned  by  his  reason,  and  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  was  due  to  his  self-culture  and 
development ;  whose  romances  were 
more  or  less  play,  to  be  begun  and  ended 
according  as  he  willed  them  to  begin  or 
end,  but  whose  lasting  liaison,  ending  in 
marriage,  sprang  from  feelings  of  the 
earth,  earthy  ;  an  Apollo  who  could  so 
little  understand  the  vagaries  of  a  jealous 
woman,  the  vagaries  of  a  temperament 
that  was  not  entirely  governed  by  reason, 
that  when  Frau  von  Stein  would  not  be¬ 
have  herself  amiably  when  she  felt  her¬ 
self  replaced  in  his  warmest  affections  by 
Christiana,  he  writes  quite  solemnly,  and 
with  no  idea  of  insulting  her,  that  he 
fears  she  has  gone  back  to  the  bad 
habit  of  drinking  too  much  coffee,  which 
she  had  left  off  from  love  of  him.  Is  it 
piossible  that  a  man  should  be  so  great  a 
poet  and  have  so  little  sense  of  humor, 
so  little  imagination  of  one  kind  ?  We 
feel  it  was  possible,  and  only  possible, 
because  Goethe  was  a  German,  and  of 
all  Germans,  the  most  typically  German. 
We  are  constantly  hearing  and  saying  that 
Germans  are  so  sentimental.  Their  sen¬ 
timentality  is  obvious,  at  times  obtrusive, 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  we  think,  quite 
outside  the  strongest  side  of  their  nature. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  they  are  really 
thoroughgoing  materialists  that  their 
ideal  is  to  be  romantic.  On  the  same 
principle  that  we  see  those  who  lead  the 
hardest  intellectual  lives  turning  to  the 
simplest  games  for  recreation,  so  the 
most  reasonable,  the  most  exact  minds, 
will  enjoy  the  most  romantic  games  of 
sentiment  as  play.  As  we  look  at  the 
relics  of  Goethe’s  games  in  this  line,  at 
the  little  silk  jacket  preserved  under  the 
glass  case,  because  the  heart  over  which 
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it  was  worn  beat  so  warmly  for  one  who, 
though  he  excited  the  warmth,  could 
leave  her  when,  as  he  himself  says,  it  al¬ 
most  cost  her  her  life — when  we  think  of 
this  fresh,  budding  life  that  was  spoiled  by 
the  “  greatest  intellectual  power  of  our 
age,”  we  cannot  help  rather  despising, 
and  certainly  hating,  the  self-culture  and 
pomposities  which  were  so  baneful  to  her 
interests.  Particularly  are  we  provoked 
when  we  read  how  comfortable  Goethe 
felt  about  it  after  revisiting  her,  and  re¬ 
alizing  how  he  had  spoiled  her  life.  He 
describes  his  visit  and  his  contentment  in 
a  letter  to  the  same  lady  to  whom  he 
afterward  attributes  an  excess  in  coffee- 
drinking  as  the  explanation  of  her  annoy¬ 
ance  at  the  game  with  her  being  over. 
He  says  :  “  On  the  25th  I  rode  toward 
Sesenheim,  and  there  found  the  family 
as  I  had  left  it  eight  years  ago.  I  was 
welcomed  in  the  most  friendly  manner. 
The  second  daughter  loved  me  in  those 
days  better  than  I  deserved,  and  more 
than  others  to  whom  I  had  given  so  much 
passion  and  faith*  I  was  forced  to  leave 
her  at  a  moment  when  it  nearly  cost  her 
her  life ;  she  passed  lightly  over  that 
episode,  to  tell  me  what  traces  still  re¬ 
mained  of  the  old  illness,  and  behaved 
with  such  exquisite  delicacy  and  gener¬ 
osity  from  the  moment  that  I  stood  be¬ 
fore  her  unexpected  on  the  threshold, 
that  I  felt  quite  relieved.  I  must  do  her 
the  justice  to  say  that  she  made  not  the 
slightest  attempt  to  rekindle  in  my 
bosom  the  embers  of  love.  ...  I 
stayed  the  night  there,  and  departed  at 
dawn,  leaving  behind  me  friendly  faces  ; 
so  that  I  can  now  think  once  more  of  this 
corner  of  the  world  with  comfort,  and 
know  that  they  are  at  peace  with  me.” 
“  Lili”  we  have  naturally  less  compas¬ 
sion  for.  Besides  being  a  coquette,  she 
was  a  smarter,  more  prosperous  young 
lady.  Moreover,  she  married,  and  the 
closing  scene  with  Goethe  was  over  her 
baby,  as  he  describes  in  another  letter 
to  Frau  von  Stein  :  “  In  the  afternoon 
I  called  on  Lili,  and  found  the  lovely 
grasaffen  with  a  baby  of  seven  weeks  old, 
her  mother  standing  by.  There  also  I 
was  received  with  admiration  and  pleas¬ 
ure.  I  made  many  inquiries,  and  to  my 
great  delight  found  the  good  creature 
happily  married.  Her  husband,  from 
what  I  could  learn,  seems  a  worthy,  sen¬ 
sible  fellow,  rich,  well  placed  in  the 


world ;  in  short,  she  has  every  thing 
she  needs.  Supped  with  Lili,  and  went 
away  in* the  moonlight.  The  sweet  emo¬ 
tions  which  accompanied  me  I  cannot 
describe.”  The  story  of  “  Lili,”  whom, 
in  his  autobiography,  he  says  he  loved 
more  than  any  other  woman — “  she  was 
the  first,  and  I  can  also  add  she  is  the 
last,  I  truly  loved” — shows  more  than 
any  other  what  he  meant  by  loving.  The 
moment  the  obstacles  preventing  his 
marriage  with  Lili  were  removed,  from 
that  moment  he  dreaded  it !  Why  ?  Be¬ 
cause  he  was  perfectly  true  and  real,  he 
had  far  too  great  a  mind  to  stand  being 
bored  by  pretences,  and  knowing  where 
the  reality  of  his  feelings  stopped,  he 
would  not  involve  his  life  by  any  action 
which  would  have  entailed  an  unwise 
strain  upon  his  affections,  which  strain 
would  have  led  to  unhappiness  to  others, 
as  well  as  to  himself.  He  was  right  so 
far,  and  he  was  wise,  but  in  this  side  of 
his  nature  he  was  small.  Charming  girls 
made  vivid  impressions  on  his  very  im¬ 
pressionable  nature,  but  he  always  knew 
that  his  heart  of  hearts,  the  part  of  human 
nature  which  makes  action  imperative, 
was  free.  He  was  more  in  love  with  the 
feeling  of  being  in  love  than  with  the  ob¬ 
jects  that  inspired  the  feeling.  Possibly, 
according  to  his  lights,  he  was  not  self¬ 
ish,  though  his  love  episodes  lead  so 
much  to  this  conclusion.  At  all  events, 
his  apparent  selfishness  in  action  was  not 
an  end  in  itself — it  was  the  means  toward 
an  end  he  conscientiously  thought  de¬ 
sirable  for  others,  as  well  as  for  himself. 
He  was  comfort-loving  for  others,  as 
well  as  for  himself.  In  one  period  of  his 
life  we  find  him  trying  daily  to  spend  less 
upon  himself,  that  he  may  have  more  to 
give  to  others.  Early  in  life  we  find  him 
enjoying  Spinoza  with  supreme  satis¬ 
faction,  and  saying,  “  But  what  especi¬ 
ally  riveted  me  to  him  was  the  boundless 
disinterestedness  which  shone  forth  in 
every  sentence.  That  wonderful  senti¬ 
ment,  ‘  He  who  truly  loves  God  must 
not  require  God  to  love  him  in  return,’ 
filled  my  mind.  To  be  disinterested  in 
every  thing,  but  most  of  all  in  lore  and 
friendship^  was  my  highest  desire,  my 
maxim,  my  practice,  so  that  that  saucy 
speech  of  Philena’s,  ‘  If  I  love  thee,  what 
is  that  to  thee  ?  ’  was  spoken  right  out  of 
my  heart.”  We  find  him  in  later  years 
generously  grateful,  disinterested,  and 
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gently  tolerant  in  his  conduct  toward 
Christiana.  These  cannot  have  been  the 
feelings  nor  the  actions  of  a  mere  egotist. 
.\s  an  artist,  the  picture  of  his  life  is  a 
brilliant  picture.  There  is  a  sustained 
power,  an  elasticity,  an  ever-spontaneous 
growth  to  the  end,  which  made  him  vir¬ 
tually  a  younger  man  at  eighty  than  most 
men  are  at  forty,  but  there  is  a  want  in 
the  picture — the  want  there  is  in  the 
picture  of  the  Gerihan  nation.  Nature 
seems  to  have  said  to  Goethe,  “  I  have 
given  you  so  much,  and  such  a  faculty 
for  self-development  and  self-govern¬ 
ment,  you  must  now  manage  yourself. 
I  cannot,  in  fairness  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  help  you  any  more.” 

And  nature  did  not  give  him  the  facul¬ 
ty  of  worshipping  any  man  or  woman,  or 
any  thing  outside  himself,  with  his  whole 
strength  ;  and  without  this  faculty  of 
worshipping,  lives  must  always  be  incom¬ 
plete,  must  always  miss  the  highest  great¬ 
ness.  Goethe’s  mind  was  a  grand,  first- 
rate  machine  ;  the  powers  that  put  it  into 
motion  proceeded  from  the  heart  and 
brain,  but  very  little  soul  went  to  the 
propelling  of  it.  His  own  intellectual 
light  was  his  hero,  and  what  of  clinching 
completeness  is  wanting  in  his  actions 
and  feelings  was  caused,  we  think,  by 
the  want  of  a  light  recognized  as  above 
himself  toward  which  his  soul  could 
yearn.  There  were  no  ghosts  about  his 
life  ;  there  arc  no  ghosts  about  the  lives 
of  the  many  Germans  he  has  educated, 
and  who  are  almost  too  reasonable  to 
need  a  religion.  And  Goethe  was  too 
reasonable  really  to  love.  Mr.  Lewes 
says  :  “  He  knew  little  of  the  exc^uisite 
companionship  of  two  souls  striving  in 
emulous  spirit  of  loving  rivalry  to  be¬ 


come  better,  to  become  wiser,  teaching 
each  other  to  soar.  He  knew  little  of 
this  ;  and  the  kiss  he  feared  to  press  upon 
the  loving  lips  of  Fredericka — the  life  of 
sympathy  he  refused  to  share  with  her — 
are  wanting  to  the  greatness  of  his 
works,”  and,  we  may  add,  to  the  great¬ 
ness  of  his  life. 

But  we  cannot  leave  his  old  home  with 
his  shortcomings  uppermost.  Though 
his  nature  was  incomplete  on  one  side,  it 
was  never  capable  of  any  thing  small,  ig¬ 
noble,  or  petty.  When  he  ”  loved  and 
rode  away,”  he  was  as  kind  and  consid¬ 
erate,  barring  the  riding  away,  as  when  he 
was  delighting  in  the  presence  of  those 
who  fascinated  him.  This  kindness,  it  is 
true,  may  have  been  enhanced  by  the 
gratitude  he  felt  toward  those  who  had 
afforded  him  situations  for  his  poems  and 
dramas,  as  an  artist  will  feel  grateful  to 
the  beauty  that  has  given  him  the  inspi¬ 
ration  for  his  picture.  Still,  gratitude  is 
always  something.  We  must  conclude 
by  a  sentence  from  Mr.  Lewes,  which  has 
in  it  the  characteristics  of  this  kind  of 
thoughtfulness,  and  also  of  the  material¬ 
ism  of  the  German  Apollo  :  "  The  heart 
of  the  Frau  von  Stein  had  no  memory 
but  for  its  wounds.  She  spoke  with  petty 
malice  of  the  ‘  low  person  ’  who  had 
usurped  her  place,  rejected  Goethe’s 
friendship,  affected  to  pity  him,  and  cir¬ 
culated  gossip  about  his  beloved.  They 
were  forced  to  meet,  but  they  met  no 
longer  as  before.  To  the  last,  he  thought 
and  spoke  of  her  tenderly,  and  I  know, 
on  unexceptionable  authority,  that  when 
there  was  any  thing  appetizing  brought 
to  table,  which  he  thought  would  please 
her,  he  often  said,  ‘  Send  some  of  this  tO' 
the  Frau  von  Stein'  ” — The  Spectator. 


TEACHING  GRANDMOTHER. 

BY  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 

Grandmother  dear,  you  do  not  know  ;  you  have  lived  the  old-world  life,. 
Under  the  twittering  eaves  of  home,  sheltered  from  storm  and  strife  ; 

Rocking  cradles,  and  covering  jams,  knitting  socks  for  baby  feet. 

Or  piecing  together  lavender  bags  for  keeping  the  linen  sweet  : 

Daughter,  wife,  and  mother  in  turn,  and  each  with  a  blameless  breast. 

Then  saying  your  prayers  when  the  nightfall  came,  and  quietly  dropping  to  rest:. 
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You  must  not  think,  Granny,  I  speak  in  scorn,  for  yours  have  been  well- 
spent  days. 

And  none  ever  paced  with  more  faithful  feet  the  dutiful  ancient  ways. 
Grandfather’s  gone,  but  while  he  lived  you  clung  to  him  close  and  true. 

And  mother’s  heart,  like  her  eyes,  I  know,  came  to  her  straight  from  you. 

If  the  good  old  times,  at  the  good  old  pace,  in  the  good  old  grooves  would  run. 
One  could  not  do  better.  I’m  sure  of  that,  than  do  as  you  dl  have  done. 

But  the  world  has  wondrously  changed.  Granny,  since  the  days  when  you  were 
young; 

It  thinks  quite  different  thoughts  from  then,  and  speaks  with  a  different  tongue. 
'Fhe  fences  are  broken,  the  cords  are  snapped,  that  tethered  man’s  heart  to  home ; 
He  ranges  free  as  the  wind  or  the  wave,  and  changes  his  shore  like  the  foam. 
He  dnves  his  furrows  through  fallow  seas,  he  reaps  what  the  breakers  sow. 

And  the  flash  of  his  iron  flail  is  seen  mid  the  bams  of  the  barren  snow. 

He  has  lassoed  the  lightning  and  led  it  home,  he  has  yoked  it  unto  his  need. 
And  made  it  answer  the  rein  and  trudge  as  straight  as  the  steer  or  steed. 

He  has  bridled  the  torrents  and  made  them  tame,  he  has  bitted  the  champing  tide. 
It  toils  as  his  drudge  and  turns  the  wheels  that  spin  for  his  use  and  pride. 

He  handles  the  planets  and  weighs  their  dust,  he  mounts  on  the  comet’s  car. 
And  he  lifts  the  veil  of  the  sun,  and  stares  in  the  eyes  of  the  uttermost  star. 

’Tis  not  the  same  world  you  knew.  Granny  ;  its  fetters  have  fallen  off  ; 

The  lowliest  now  may  rise  and  rule  where  the  proud  used  to  sit  and  scoff. 

No  need  to  boast  of  a  scutcheoned  stock,  claim  rights  from  an  ancient  wrong  ; 
All  are  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  their  mouths  whose  gums  are  sound  and 
strong. 

And  I  mean  to  be  rich  and  great.  Granny  ;  I  mean  it  with  heart  and  soul : 

At  my  feet  is  the  ball,  I  will  roll  it  on,  till  it  spins  through  the  golden  goal. 

Out  on  the  thought  that  my  copious  life  should  trickle  in  trivial  days. 

Myself  but  a  lonelier  sort  of  beast,  watching  the  cattle  graze. 

Scanning  the  year’s  monotonous  change,  or  gaping  at  wind  and  rain. 

And  hanging  with  meek  solicitous  eyes  on  the  whims  of  a  creaking  vane  ; 
Wretched  if  ewes  drop  single  lambs,  blest  so  is  oilcake  cheap. 

And  growing  old  in  a  tedious  round  of  worry,  surfeit,  and  sleep. 

You  dear  old  Granny,  how  sweet  your  smile,  and  how  soft  your  silvery  hair  ! 
But  all  has  moved  on  while  you  sate  still  in  your  cap  and  easy-chair. 

The  torch  of  knowledge  is  lit  for  all,  it  flashes  from  hand  to  hand  ; 

The  alien  tongues  of  the  earth  converse,  and  whisper  from  strand  to  strand. 
The  very  churches  are  changed  and  boast  new  hymns,  new  rites,  new  truth ; 
Men  worship  a  wiser  and  greater  God  than  the  half-iknown  God  of  your  youth. 

What !  marry  Connie  and  set  up  house,  and  dwell  where  my  fathers  dwelt. 
Giving  the  homely  feasts  they  gave,  and  kneeling  where  they  knelt  ? 

She  is  pretty,  and  good,  and  void  I  am  sure  of  vanity,  greed,  or  guile  ; 

But  she  has  not  travelled  nor  seen  the  world,  and  is  lacking  in  air  and  style. 
Women  now  are  as  wise  and  strong  as  men,  and  vie  with  men  in  renown  ; 
The  wife  that  will  help  to  build  my  fame  was  not  bred  near  a  country  town. 

What  a  notion  !  to  figure  at  parish  boards,  and  wrangle  o’er  cess  and  rate, 

I,  who  mean  to  sit  for  the  county  yet,  and  vote  on  an  Empire’s  fate  ; 

To  take  the  chair  at  the  Farmers’  Feasts,  and  tickle  their  bumpkin  ears. 

Who  must  shake  a  senate  before  I  die,  and  waken  a  people’s  cheers  ! 

In  the  olden  days  was  no  choice,  so  sons  to  the  roof  of  their  fathers  clave  : 
But  now  !  'twere  to  perish  before  one’s  time,  and  to  sleep  in  a  living  grave. 
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I  see  that  you  do  not  understand.  How  should  you  ?  Your  memory  clings 
To  the  simple  music  of  silenced  days  and  the  skirts  of  vanishing  things. 

Your  fancy  wanders  round  ruined  haunts,  and  dwells  upon  oft-told  tales  ; 

Your  eyes  discern  not  the  widening  dawn,  nor  your  ears  catch  the  rising  gales. 
But  live  on,  Granny,  till  I  come  l^ck,  and  then  perhaps  you  will  own 
I'he  dear  old  Past  is  an  empty  nest,  and  the  Present  the  brood  that  is  flown. 
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And  so,  my  dear,  you’re  come  back  at  last  ?  I  always  fancied  you  would. 
Well,  you  see  the  old  home  of  your  childhood’s  days  is  standing  where  it  stood. 
The  roses  still  clamber  from  porch  to  roof,  the  elder  is  white  at  the  gate. 

And  over  the  long  smooth  gravel  path  the  peacock  still  struts  in  state. 

On  the  gabled  lodge,  as  of  old,  in  the  sun,  the  pigeons  sit  and  coo. 

And  our  hearts,  my  dear,  are  no  whit  more  chang^,  but  have  kept  still  warm 
for  you. 

You’ll  And  little  altered,  unless  it  be  me,  and  that  since  my  last  attack  ; 

But  so  that  you  only  give  me  time,  I  can  walk  to  the  church  and  back. 

You  bade  me  not  die  till  you  returned,  and  so  you  see  I  lived  on  : 

I’m  glad  that  I  did  now  you’ve  really  come,  but  it’s  almost  time  1  was  gone. 
I  suppose  that  there  isn’t  room  for  us  all,  and  the  old  should  depart  the  first. 
That’s  but  as  it  should  be.  What  is  sad,  is  to  bury  the  dead  you’ve  nursed. 

Won’t  you  take  something  at  once,  my  dear?  Not  even  a  glass  of  whey? 

The  dappled  Alderney  calved  last  week,  and  the  baking  is  fresh  to-day. 

Have  you  lost  your  appetite  too  in  town,  or  is  it  you’ve  grown  over-nice  ? 

If  you’d  rather  have  biscuits  and  cowslip  wine,  they’ll  bring  them  up  in  a  trice. 
But  what  am  I  saying  ?  Your  coming  down  has  set  me  all  in  a  maze : 

I  forgot  that  you  travelled  down  by  train  ;  1  was  thinking  of  coaching  days. 

There,  sit  you  down,  and  give  me  your  hand,  and  tell  me  about  it  all. 

From  the  day  that  you  left  us,  keen  to  go,  to  the  pride  that  had  a  fall. 

And  all  went  well  at  the  first  ?  So  it  does,  when  we’re  young  and  puffed  with 
hope  ; 

But  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  quicker  reached  the  easier  seems  the  slope. 

And  men  thronged  round  you,  and  women  too  ?  Yes,  that  I  can  understand. 
When  there’s  gold  in  the  palm,  the  greedy  world  is  eager  to  grasp  the  hand. 

I  heard  them  tell  of  your  smart  town  house,  but  I  always  shook  my  head. 

One  doesn’t  grow  rich  in  a  year  and  a  day,  in  the  time  of  my  youth  ’twas  said. 
Men  do  not  reap  in  the  spring,  my  dear,  nor  are  granaries  filled  in  May, 

Save  it  be  with  the  harvest  of  former  years,  stored  up  for  a  rainy  day. 

The  seasons  will  keep  their  own  true  time,  you  can  hurry  nor  furrow  nor  sod  • 
It’s  honest  labor  and  steadfast  thrift  that  alone  are  blest  by  God. 

You  say  you  were  honest.  I  trust  you  were,  nor  do  I  judge  you,  my  dear  : 

I  have  old-fashioned  ways,  and  it’s  quite  enough  to  keep  one’s  own  con¬ 
science  clear. 

But  still  the  commandment,  “Thou  shalt  not  steal,’’  though  a  simple  and 
ancient  rule. 

Was  not  made  for  complex  cunning  to  balk,  nor  for  any  new  age  to  befool ; 
And  if  my  growing  rich  unto  others  brought  but  penury,  chill,  and  grief, 

I  should  feel,  though  I  never  had  filched  with  my  hands,  I  was  only  a  craftier 
thief. 
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That  isn’t  the  way  they  look  at  it  there  ?  All  worshipped  the  rising  sun  ? 

Most  of  all  the  fine  lady,  in  pride  of  purse  you  fancied  your  heart  had  won. 

I  don’t  want  to  hear  of  her  l^auty  or  birth  :  1  reckon  her  foul  and  low  ; 

Far  better  a  steadfast  cottage  wench  than  grand  loves  that  come  and  go. 

To  cleave  to  their  husbands  through  weal,  through  woe,  is  all  women  have  to  do  : 

In  growing  as  clever  as  men  they  seem  to  have  matched  them  in  fickleness  too. 

But  there's  one  in  whose  heart  has  your  image  still  dwelt  through  many  an 
absent  day. 

As  the  scent  of  a  flower  will  haunt  a  closed  room,  though  the  flower  be  taken 
away. 

Connie’s  not  quite  so  young  as  she  was,  no  doubt,  but  faithfulness  never 
grows  old  ; 

And  were  beauty  the  only  fuel  of  love,  the  warmest  hearth  soon  would  grow 
cold. 

Once  you  thought  that  she  had  not  travelled,  and  knew  neither  the  world  nor 
life  : 

Not  to  roam,  but  to  deem  her  own  hearth  the  whole  world,  that’s  what  a 
man  wants  in  a  wife. 

I'm  sure  you’d  be  happy  with  Connie,  at  least  if  your  own  heart’s  in  the 
right  place. 

She  will  bring  you  nor  power,  nor  station,  nor  wealth,  but  she  never  will 
bring  you  disgrace. 

They  say  that  the  moon,  though  she  moves  round  the  sun,  never  turns  to  him 
morning  or  night 

But  one  face  of  her  sphere,  and  it  must  be  because  she’s  so  true  a  satellite  ; 

And  Connie,  if  into  your  orbit  once  drawn  by  the  sacrament  sanctioned  above. 

Would  revolve  round  you  constantly,  only  to  show  the  one-sided  aspect  of  love. 

You  will  never  grow  rich  by  the  land,  I  own  ;  but  if  Connie  and  you  should 
wed. 

It  will  feed  your  children  and  household  too,  as  it  you  and  your  fathers  fed. 

The  seasons  have  been  unkindly  of  late  ;  there’s  a  wonderful  cut  of  hay. 

But  the  showers  have  washed  all  the  goodness  out,  till  it’s  scarcely  worth  cart¬ 
ing  away. 

There’s  a  fairish  promise  of  barley  straw,  but  the  ears  look  rusty  and  slim  : 

I  suppose  God  intends  to  remind  us  thus  that  something  depends  on  Him. 

God  neither  progresses  nor  changes,  dear,  as  I  once  heard  you  rashly  say  : 

Men’s  schools  and  philosophies  come  and  go,  but  His  word  doth  not  pass  away. 

We  worship  Him  here  as  we  did  of  old,  with  simple  and  reverent  rite  : 

In  the  morning  we  pray  Him  to  bless  our  work,  to  forgive  our  transgressions 
at  night. 

To  keep  His  commandments,  to  fear  His  name,  and  what  should  be  done,  to 
do — 

That’s  the  beginning  of  wisdom  still ;  I  suspect  ’tis  the  end  of  it  too. 

You  must  see  the  new-fangled  machines  at  work,  that  harrow,  and  thresh,  and 
reap  ; 

They’re  wonderful  quick,  there’s  no  mistake,  and  they  say  in  the  end  they’re 
cheap. 

But  they  make  such  a  clatter,  and.  seem  to  bring  the  rule  of  the  town  to  the 
fields  : 

There’s  something  more  precious  in  country  life  than  the  balance  of  wealth  it 
yields. 

But  that  seems  going ;  I’m  sure  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  gone  before  : 

Better  poor  sweet  silence  of  rural  toil  than  the  factory’s  opulent  roar. 
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They’re  a  mighty  saving  of  labor,  though  ;  so  at  least  I  hear  them  tell, 

Making  fewer  hands  and  fewer  mouths,  but  fewer  hearts  as  well  : 

They  sweep  up  so  close  that  there’s  nothing  left  for  widows  and  bairns  to 
glean  ; 

If  machines  are  growing  like  men,  man  seems  to  be  growing  a  half  machine. 

There’s  no  friendliness  left ;  the  only  tie  is  the  wage  upon  Saturday  nights  : 

Right  used  to  mean  duty  ;  you’ll  find  that  now  there’s  no  duty,  but  only  rights 

Still  stick  to  your  duty,  my  dear,  and  then  things  cannot  go  much  amiss. 

What  made  folks  happy  in  bygone  times,  will  make  them  happy  in  this. 

There’s  little  that’s  called  amusement,  here  ;  but  why  should  the  old  joys  pall  ? 

Has  the  blackbird  ceased  to  sing  loud  in  spring  ?  Has  the  cuckoo  forgotten 
to  call  ? 

Are  bleating  voices  no  longer  heard  when  the  cherry-blossoms  swarm  ? 

And  have  home,  and  children,  and  fireside  lost  one  gleam  of  their  ancient  charm  ? 

Come,  let  us  go  round  ;  to  the  farm-yard  first,  with  its  litter  of  fresh-strewn 
straw. 

Past  the  ash-tree  dell,  round  whose  branching  tops  the  young  rooks  wheel  and 
caw  ; 

Through  the  ten-acre  mead  that  was  mown  the  first,  and  looks  well  for  after- 
math, 

Then  round  by  the  beans — I  shall  tire  by  then — and  home  up  the  garden  path, 

Where  the  peonies  hang  their  blushing  heads,  where  the  larkspur  laughs  from 
its  stalk — 

With  my  stick  and  your  arm  I  can  manage.  But  see  !  There,  Connie  comes 
up  the  w'alk. 
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VILLAINY  ABROAD. 

It  is  near  mid-day  ;  two  late  people 
are  sitting  at  breakfast  ;  the  skylight 
overhead  has  been  lifted,  and  the  cool 
sea-air  fills  the  saloon. 

“  Dead  calm  again,”  says  Angus 
Sutherland,  for  he  can  see  the  rose-red 
ensign  hanging  limp  from  the  mizzen¬ 
mast,  a  blaze  of  color  against  the  still 
blue. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  White 
Dove  is  quite  motionless,  and  that  a 
perfect  silence  reigns  around  her.  That 
is  why  we  can  hear  so  distinctly — through 
the  open  skylight — the  gentle  footsteps 
of  two  people  who  are  pacing  up  and 
down  the  deck,  and  the  soft  voice  of 
one  of  them  as  she  speaks  to  her  friend. 
What  is  all  this  wild  enthusiasm  about, 
then  ? 

”  It  is  the  noblest  profession  in  the 


world  !” — we  can  hear  so  much  as  she 
passes  the  skylight.  ”  One  profession 
lives  by  fomenting  quarrels  ;  and  an¬ 
other  studies  the  art  of  killing  in  every 
form  ;  but  this  one  lives  only  to  heal — 
only  to  relieve  the  suffering  and  help  the 
miserable.  That  is  the  profession  I 
should  belong' to  if  I  were  a  man  !” 

Our  young  Doctor  says  nothing  as  the 
voice  recedes  ;  but  he  is  obviously  lis¬ 
tening  for  the  return  walk  along  the 
deck.  And  here  She  comes  again. 

“  The  patient  drudgery  of  such  a  life 
is  quite  heroic — whether  he  is  a  man  of 
science,  .working  day  and  night  to  find 
out  things  for  the  good  of  the  world,  no¬ 
body  thanking  him  or  caring  about  him, 
or  whether  he  is  a  physician  in  practice 
with  not  a  minute  that  can  be  called  his 
own — liable  to  be  summoned  at  any 
hour — ” 

The  voice  again  becomes  inaudible. 
It  is  remarked  to  this  young  man  that 
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Mary  Avon  seems  to  have  a  pretty  high 
opinion  of  the  medical  profession. 

“  She  herself,”  he  says  hastily,  with  a 
touch  of  color  in  his  face,  “  has  the  pa¬ 
tience  and  fortitude  of  a  dozen  doc¬ 
tors.” 

Once  more  the  light  tread  on  deck 
comes  near  the  skylight. 

”  If  I  were  the  Government,”  says 
Mary  Avon  warmly,  ”  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  see  so  rich  a  country  as  Eng¬ 
land  content  to  take  her  knowledge  sec¬ 
ond-hand  from  the  German  Universi¬ 
ties  ;  while  such  men  as  Dr.  Sutherland 
are  harassed  and  hampered  in  their 
proper  work  by  having  to  write  articles 
and  do  ordinary  doctor’s  visiting.  I 
should  be  ashamed.  If  it  is  a  want  of 
money,  why  don’t  they  pack  off  a  dozen 
or  two  of  the  young  noodles  who  pass 
the  day  whittling  quills  in  the  Foreign 
Office  ? — ” 

Even  when  modified  by  the  distance, 
and  by  the  soft  lapping  of  the  water  out¬ 
side,  this  seems  rather  strong  language 
for  a  young  lady.  Why  should  Miss 
Avon  again  insist  in  such  a  warm  fash¬ 
ion  on  the  necessity  of  endowing  re¬ 
search  ? 

But  Angus  Sutherland’s  face  is  burn¬ 
ing  red.  Listeners  are  said  to  hear  ill  of 
themselves. 

“  However,  Dr.  Sutherland  is  not 
likely  to  complain,”  she  says  proudly, 
as  she  comes  by  again.  “  No  ;  he  is 
too  proud  of  his  profession.  He  does 
his  work  ;  and  leaves  the  appreciation 
of  it  to  others.  And  when  everybody 
knows  that  he  will  one  day  be  among  the 
most  famous  ‘men  in  the  country,  is  it 
not  monstrous  that  he  should  be  har¬ 
assed  by  drudgery  in  the  mean  time  ?  If 
I  were  a  Government — ” 

But  Angus  Sutherland  cannot  suffer 
this  to  go  on.  He  leaves  his  breakfast 
unfinished,  passes  along  the  saloon,  and 
ascends  the  companion. 

”  Good  morning  !”  he  says. 

“  Why,  are  you  up  already  ?”  his 
hostess  says.  ”  We  have  been  walking 
as  lightly  as  we  could,  for  we  thought 
you  were  both  asleep.  And  Mary  has 
been  heaping  maledictions  on  the  head 
of  the  Government  because  it  doesn’t 
subsidize  all  you  microscope-men.  The 
next  thing  she  will  want  is  a  license  for 
the  whole  of  you  to  be  allowed  to  vivi¬ 
sect  criminals.” 
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”  I  heard  something  of  what  Mi.ss 
Avon  said,”  he  admitted. 

The  girl,  looking  rather  aghast, 
glanced  at  the  open  skylight. 

“  We  thought  you  were  asleep,”  she 
stammered,  and  with  her  face  somewhat 
flushed. 

“  At  least,  I  heard  you  say  something 
about  the  Government,”  he  said  kind¬ 
ly.  ”  Well,  all  I  ask  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  give  me  a  trip  like  this  every 
summer.” 

“  What,”  says  his  hostess,  “  with  a 
barometer  that  won’t  fall  ?” 

”  I  don’t  mind.” 

“  And  seas  like  glass  ?” 

”  I  don’t  mind.” 

“  And  the  impossibility  of  getting 
back  to  land  ?” 

”  So  much  the  better,”  he  says  defi¬ 
antly. 

“  Why,”  she  reminds  him,  laughing, 
“  you  were  very  anxious  about  getting 
back  some  days  ago.  What  has  made 
you  change  your  wishes  ?” 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
he  says — 

”  I  believe  a  sort  of  madness  of  idle¬ 
ness  has  got  possession  of  me.  I  have 
dallied  so  long  with  that  tempting  invi¬ 
tation  of  yours  to  stay  and  see  the  White 
Dove  through  the  equinoctials  that — 
that  I  think  I  really  must  give  in — ” 

“  You  cannot  help  yourself,”  his 
hostess  says  promptly.  “You  have  al¬ 
ready  promised.  Mary  is  my  witness.” 

The  witness  seems  anxious  to  avoid 
being  brought  into  this  matter ;  she 
turns  to  the  Laird  quickly  and  asks  him 
some  question  about  Ku-na-Gaul  light 
over  there. 

Ru-na-Gaul  light  no  doubt  it  is — shin¬ 
ing  white  in  the  sun  at  the  point  of  the 
great  cliffs  ;  and  there  is  the  entrance 
to  Tobbermorry  ;  and  here  is  Mingary 
Castle — brown  ruins  amid  the  brilliant 
greens  of  those  sloping  shores — and  there 
are  the  misty  hills  over  Loch  Sunart. 
For  the  rest,  blue  seas  around  us,  glassy 
and  still ;  and  blue  skies  overhead, 
cloudless  and  pale.  The  barometer  re¬ 
fuses  to  budge. 

But  suddenly  there  is  a  brisk  excite¬ 
ment.  What  though  the  breeze  that  is 
darkening  the  water  there  is  coming  on 
right  ahead  ? — we  shall  be  moving  any¬ 
way.  And  as  the  first  puffs  of  it  catch 
the  sails,  Angus  Sutherland  places  Mary 
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Avon  in  command  ;  and  she  is  now — by 
the  permission  of  her  travelling  physi¬ 
cian — allowed  to  stand  as  she  guides  the 
course  of  the  vessel.  She  has  become 
an  experienced  pilot :  the  occasional 
glance  at  the  leach  of  the  top-sail  is  all 
that  is  needed  ;  she  keeps  as  accurately 
“  full  and  by”  as  the  master  of  one  of 
the  famous  cuptakers. 

”  Now,  Mary,”  says  her  hostess,  "  it 
all  depends  on  you  as  to  whether  Angus 
will  catch  the  steamer  this  evening.” 

“  Oh,  does  it  ?”  she  says,  with  appa¬ 
rent  innocence. 

“  Yes  ;  we  shall  want  very  good  steer¬ 
ing  to  get  within  sight  of  Castle  Osprey 
before  the  evening.” 

“  Very  well,  then,”  says  this  auda¬ 
cious  person. 

At  the  same  instant  she  deliberately 
puts  the  helm  down.  Of  course  the 
yacht  directly  runs  up  to  the  wind,  her 
sails  flapping  helplessly.  Everybody 
looks  surprised  ;  and  John  of  Skye, 
thinking  that  the  new  skipper  has  only 
been  a  bit  careless,  calls  out — 

”  Keep  her  full,  men,  if  you  please.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Mary.  What 
are  you  about  ?”  cries  Queen  T. 

”  I  am  not  going  to  be  responsible  for 
sending  Dr.  Sutherland  away,”  she  says, 
in  a  matter-of-fact  manner,  “  since  he 
says  he  is  in  no  hurry  to  go.  If  you 
wish  to  drive  your  guest  away,  I  won’t 
be  a  party  to  it.  I  mean  to  steer  as 
badly  as  I  can.” 

“  Then  I  depose  you,”  says  Dr.  Suth¬ 
erland  promptly.  "  I  cannot  have  a 
pilot  who  disobeys  orders.” 

”  Very  well,”  she  says,  “  you  may 
take  the  tiller  yourself” — and  she  goes 
away,  and  sits  down  in  high  dudgeon, 
by  the  Laird. 

So  once  more  we  get  the  vessel  under 
way  ;  and  the  breeze  is  beginning  to 
blow  somewhat  more  briskly  ;  and  we 
notice  with  hopefulness  that  there  is 
rougher  water  farther  down  the  Sound. 
But  with  this  slow  process  of  beating, 
how  are  we  to  get  within  sight  of  Castle 
Osprey  before  the  great  steamer  comes 
up  from  the  South  ? 

The  Laird  is  puzzling  over  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  Sailing  Directions.  The  young 
lady,  deeply  offended,  who  sits  beside 
him,  pays  him  great  attention,  and 
talks  ”  at”  the  rest  of  the  passengers 
with  undisguised  contempt. 


”  It  is  all  haphazard,  the  sailing  of  a 
yacht,”  she  says  to  him,  though  we  can 
all  hear.  “  Anybody  can  do  it.  But 
they  make  a  jargon  about  it  to  puzzle 
other  people,  and  pretend  it  is  a  science, 
and  all  that.” 

“  Well,”  says  the  Laird,  who  is  quite 
unaware  of  the  fury  that  fills  her  brain, 
"  there  are  some  of  the  phrases  in  this 
book  that  are  verra  extraordinary.  In 
navigating  this  same  Sound  of  Mull, 
they  say  you  are  to  keep  the  ‘  weather 
shore  aboard.’  How  can  ye  keep  the 
weather  shore  aboard  ?” 

”  Indeed,  if  we  don’t  get  into  a  port 
soon,”  remarks  our  hostess  and  chief 
commissariat-officer,  “  it  will  be  the  only 
thing  we  shall  have  on  board.  How 
would  you  like  it  cooked,  Mary  ?” 

”  I  won’t  speak  to  any  of  you,”  says 
the  disgraced  skipper,  with  much  com¬ 
posure. 

“  Will  you  sing  to  us,  then  ?” 

”  Will  you  behave  properly  if  you  are 
reinstated  in  command?”  asks  Angus 
Sutherland. 

”  Yes,  I  will,”  she  says  quite  hum¬ 
bly  ;  and  forthwith  she  is  allowed  to 
have  the  tiller  again. 

Brisker  and  brisker  grows  the  breeze  ; 
it  is  veering  to  the  south,  too  ;  the  sea 
is  rising,  and  with  it  the  spirits  of  every¬ 
body  on  board.  The  ordinarily  sedate 
and  respectable  White  Dove  is  showing 
herself  a  trifle  frisky,  moreover  ;  an  oc¬ 
casional  clatter  below  of  hair-brushes  or 
candlesticks  tells  us  that  people  accus¬ 
tomed  to  calms  fall  into  the  habit  of 
leaving  their  cabins  ill-arranged. 

”  There  will  be  more  wind,  sir,”  says 
John  of  Skye,  coming  aft ;  and  he  is 
looking  at  some  long  and  streaky 
”  mare’s  tails”  in  the  south-western 
sky.  ”  And  if  there  wass  a  gale  o’ 
wind,  I  would  let  her  have  it !” 

Why  that  grim  ferocity  of  look.  Cap¬ 
tain  John  ?  Is  the  poor  old  White  Dove 
responsible  for  the  too  fine  weather, 
that  you  would  like  to  see  her  driven, 
all  wet  and  bedraggled,  before  a  south¬ 
westerly  gale  ?  If  you  must  quarrel  with 
something,  quarrel  with  the  barometer  ; 
you  may  admonish  it  with  a  belaying-pin 
if  you  please. 

Brisker  and  brisker  grows  the  breeze. 
Now  we  hear  the  first  pistol-shots  of  the 
spray  come  rattling  over  the  bows  ;  and 
Hector  of  Moidart  has  from  time  to  time 
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to  duck  his  head,  or  shake  the  water 
from  his  jersey.  The  White  Dove 
breasts  these  rushing  waves,  and  a  foam 
of  white  water  goes  hissing  away  from 
either  side  of  her.  Si>eine  Mor  and 
Speine  Beg  we  leave  behind  ;  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  we  can  descry  the  ruins  of  Aros 
Castle  and  the  deep  indentation  of  Sa- 
len  Bay  ;  here  we  are  passing  the  thick 
woods  of  Funeray.  “  Farewell,  fare¬ 
well,  to  Funeray  !  "  The  squally  look 
in  the  south-west  increases  ;  the  wind 
veers  more  and  more.  Commander 
Mary  Avon  is  glad  to  resign  the  helm, 
for  it  is  not  easy  to  retain  hold  in  these 
plunging  seas.  ^ 

“  Why,  you  will  catch  the  steamer  af¬ 
ter  all,  Angus  !”  says  his  hostess,  as  we 
go  tearing  by  the  mouth  of  Loch  Aline. 

“This  is  a  good  one  for  the  last !“ 
he  calls  to  her.  “  Give  her  some  more 
sheet,  John  ;  the  wind  is  going  round  to 
the  north  !“ 

Whence  comes  the  whirling  storm  in 
the  midst  of  the  calm  summer  weather  1 
The  blue  heavens  are  as  blue  as  the  petal 
of  a  crane’s  bill :  surely  such  a  sky  has 
nothing  to  do  with  a  hurricane.  But 
wherever  it  comes  from,  it  is  welcome 
enough  ;  and  the  brave  White  Dove 
goes  driving  through  those  heavy  seas, 
sometimes  cresting  them  buoyantly,  at 
other  times  meeting  them  with  a  dull 
shock,  followed  by  a  swish  of  water  that 
rushes  along  the  lee  scuppers.  And 
those  two  women-folk — without  ulsters 
or  other  covering  :  it  is  a  merry  game  to 
play  jack-in-the-box,  and  duck  their 
heads  under  the  shelter  of  the  gig  when 
the  spray  springs  into  the  air.  But 
somehow  the  sea  gets  the  best  of  it. 
Laugh  as  they  may,  they  must  be  feel¬ 
ing  rather  damp  alx>ut  their  hair  ;  and 
as  for  Mary  Avon’s  face — that  has  got  a 
bath  of  salt-water  at  least  a  dozen  times. 
She  cares  not.  Sun,  wind,  and  sea  she 
allows  to  do  their  worst  with  her  com¬ 
plexion.  Soon  we  shall  have  to  call  her 
the  Nut-brown  Maid. 

Brisker  and  brisker  grows  the  breeze. 
Angus  Sutherland,  with  a  rope  round 
the  tiller,  has  his  teeth  set  hard  :  he  is 
indeed  letting  the  White  Dove  have  it  at 
last,  for  he  absolutely  refuses  to  have  the 
top-sail  down.  The  main  tack,  then  : 
might  not  that  be  hauled  up  ?  No  ;  he 
would  have  none  of  John  of  Skye’s  coun¬ 
sels.  The  White  Dove  tears  her  way 


through  the  water — we  raise  a  cloud  of 
biids  from  the  rocks  opposite  Scallasdale 
— we  see  the  white  surf  breaking  in  at 
Craignure — ahead  of  us  is  Lismore  Light¬ 
house,  perched  over  the  whirling  and 
struggling  tides,  shining  white  in  the 
sunlight  above  the  dark  and  driven  sea. 

Ahead  she  goes  ;  the  land  she  knows  ! 

— past  the  shadowy  ruins  of  Duart,  and 
out  and  through  the  turbulent  tides  off 
the  lighthouse  rocks.  The  golden  after¬ 
noon  is  not  yet  far  advanced  ;  let  but 
this  brave  breeze  continue,  and  soon 
they  will  descry  the  White  Dove  from 
the  far  heights  of  Castle  Osprey  ! 

But  there  was  to  bd"  no  Castle  Osprey 
for  Angus  Sutherland  that  evening,  de¬ 
spite  the  splendid  run  the  White  Dove 
had  made.  It  was  a  race,  indeed,  be¬ 
tween  the  yacht  and  the  steamer  for  the 
quay  ;  and  notwithstanding  that  Mary 
Avon  was  counselling, everybody  to  give 
it  up  as  impossible,  John  of  Skye  would 
hold  to  it  in  the  hope  of  pleasing  Dr. 
Sutherland  himself.  And  no  sooner  was 
the  anchor  let  go  in  the  bay  than  the 
gig  was  down  from  the  davits  ;  the  men 
had  jumped  in  ;  the  solitary  portman¬ 
teau  was  tossed  into  the  stern  ;  and  An¬ 
gus  Sutherland  was  hurriedly  bidding  his 
adieus.  The  steamer  was  at  this  instant 
slowing  into  the  quay. 

“  I  forbid  any  one  to  say  good-by  to 
him,’’  says  our  Admiral-in-chief  sternly. 
"  Au  revoir — auf  W iedersehen — any¬ 
thing  you  like — no  good-by.’’ 

Last  of  all  he  took  Mary  Avon’s 
hand. 

“You  have  promised,  you  know,” 
she  said,  with  her  eyes  cast  down. 

“Yes,”  said  he,  regarding  her  for  an 
instant  with  a  strange  look — earnest  per¬ 
haps,  and  yet  timid — as  if  it  would  ask 
a  question  and  dared  not — “  I  will  keep 
my  promise.”  Then  he  jumped  into  the 
boat. 

That  was  a  hard  pull  away  to  the 
quay  ;  and  even  in  the  bay  the  water 
was  rough,  so  that  the  back-sweep  of 
the  oars  sometimes  >  caught  the  waves 
and  sent  the  spray  flying  in  the  wind. 
The  Chevalier  had  rung  her  bells.  VV’e 
made  sure  he  would  be  too  late.  What 
was  the  reason  of  this  good-natured  in¬ 
dulgence  I  We  lost  sight  of  the  gig  in 
at  the  landing-slip. 

Then  the  great  steamer  slowly  steamed 
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away  from  the  quay  :  who  was  that  on 
the  paddle-box  waving  good-by  to  us  ? 

“Oh,  yes,  I  can  see  him  plainly,” 
calls  out  Queen  T.,  looking  through  a 
glass  ;  and  there  is  a  general  waving  of 
handkerchiefs  in  reply  to  the  still  visible 
signal.  Mary  Avon  waves  her  handker¬ 
chief  too — in  a  limp  fashion.  We  do 
not  look  at  her  eyes. 

And  when  the  gig  came  back,  and  we 
bade  good-by  for  the  time  to  the  brave 
old  White  Dove,  and  set  out  for  Castle 
Osprey,  she  was  rather  silent.  In  vain 
did  the  Laird  tell  her  some  of  the  very 
best  ones  about  Homesh  ;  she  seemed 
anxious  to  get  into  the  house  and  to 
reach  the  solitude  of  her  own  room. 

But  in  the  mean  time  there  was  a  nota¬ 
ble  bundle  of  letters,  newspapers,  and 
what  not,  lying  on  the  hall-table.  This 
was  the  first  welcome  that  civilization 
gave  us.  And  although  we  defied  these 
claims — and  determined  that  not  an  en¬ 
velope  should  be  opened  till  after  dinner 
— Mary  Avon,  having  only  one  letter 
awaiting  her,  was  allowed  to  read  that. 
She  did  it  mechanically,  listlessly — she 
was  not  in  very  good  spirits.  But  sud¬ 
denly  we  heard  her  utter  some  slight  ex¬ 
clamation  ;  and  then  we  turned  and  saw 
that  there  was  a  strange  look  on  her  face 
— of  dismay  and  dread.  She  was  pale, 
too,  and  bewildered — like  one  stunned. 
Then  without  a  w’ord  she  handed  the 
letter  to  her  friend. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  Mary  ?” 

But  she  read  the  letter — and,  in  her 
amazement,  she  repeated  the  reading  of 
it  aloud.  It  was  a  brief,  business-like, 
and  yet  friendly  letter,  from  the  manager 
of  a  certain  bank  in  London.  He  said 
he  was  sorry  to  refer  to  painful  matters  ; 
but  no  doubt  Miss  Avon  had  seen  in  the 
papers  some  mention  of  the  absconding 

of  Mr.  Frederick  Smethurst,  of - . 

He  hoped  there  was  nothing  wrong ; 
but  he  thought  it  right  to  inform  Miss 
Avon  that,  a  day  or  two  before  this  dis¬ 
appearance,  Mr.  Smethurst  had  called 
at  the  bank  and  received,  in  obedience 
to  her  written  instructions,  the  securi¬ 
ties — U.  S.  Five  Twenties — which  the 
bank  held  in  her  name.  Mr.  Smethurst 
had  explained  that  these  bonds  were  de¬ 
liverable  to  a  certain  broker  ;  and  that 
securities  of  a  like  value  would  be  de¬ 
posited  w’ith  the  bank  in  a  day  or  two 
afterwards.  Since  then  nothing  had 


been  heard  of  him  till  the  Hue  and  Cry 
appeared  in  the  newspapers.  Such  was 
the  substance  of  the  letter. 

“  But  it  isn’t  true  !”  said  Mary  Avon 
almost  wildly.  “  I  cannot  believe  it.  I 
will  not  believe  it.  I  saw  no  announce¬ 
ment  in  the  papers.  And  I  did  give 
him  the  letter — he  was  acting  quite  right¬ 
ly.  What  do  they  want  me  to  believe  ?” 

“  Oh,  Mary !”  cries  her  friend, 

“  why  did  you  not  tell  us  ?  Have  you 
parted  with  every  thing  ?” 

"The  money?”  says  the  girl — with 
her  white  face,  and  frightened  pathetic 
eyes.  “  Oh,  I  do  not  care  about  the 
money  !  It  has  got  nothing  to  do  with 
the  money.  But — but — he — was  my 
mother’s  only  brother.” 

The  lips  tremble  for  a  moment  ;  but 
she  collects  herself.  Her  courage  fights 
through  the  stun  of  this  sudden  blow. 

“  I  will  not  believe  it !”  she  says. 

“  How  dare  they  say  such  things  of 
him  ?  How  is  it  we  have  never  seen 
anything  of  it  in  the  papers  ?” 

But  the  Laird  leaves  these  and  other 
wild  questions  to  be  answered  at  leisure. 
In  the  mean  time  his  eyes  are  burning 
like  coals  of  fire  ;  and  he  is  twisting  his 
hands  together  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  re¬ 
press  his  anger  and  indignation. 

“  Tell  them  to  put  a  horse  to,”  he 
says  in  a  voice  the  abruptness  of  which 
startles  every  one.  “  I  want  to  drive  to 
the  telegraph-office.  This  is  a  thing  for 
men  to  deal  wi’ — not  weemen.” 

Chapter  XVIII. 

AN  ULTIMATUM. 

When  our  good  friend  the  Laird  of 
Denny-mains  came  back  from  the  post- 
office  he  seemed  quite  beside  himself 
with  wrath.  And  yet  his  rage  was  not 
of  the  furious  and  loquacious  sort  ;  it 
was  reticent,  and  deep,  and  dangerous. 
He  kept  pacing  up  and  down  the  gravel- 
path  in  front  of  the  house,  while  as  yet 
dinner  was  not  ready.  Occasionally  he 
would  rub  his  hands  vehemently,  as  if  to 
get  rid  of  some  sort  of  electricity  ;  and 
once  or  twice  we  heard  him  ejaculate  to 
himself,  “  The  scoondrel  !  The  scoon- 
drel  !”  It  was  in  vain  that  our  gentle 
Queen  Titania,  always  anxious  to  think 
the  best  of  everybody,  broke  in  on  these 
fierce  meditations,  and  asked  the  Laird 
to  suspend  his  judgment.  How  could 
he  be  sure,  she  asked,  that  Frederick 
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Smethurst  had  really  run  away  with  his 
niece’s  little  property  ?  He  had  come 
to  her  and  represented  that  he  was  in 
serious  difficulties  ;  that  this  temporary 
loan  of  six  or  seven  thousand  pounds 
would  save  him  ;  that  he  would  repay 
her  directly  certain  remittances  came  to 
him  from  abroad.  How  could  he,  the 
Laird,  know  that  Frederick  Smethurst 
did  not  mean  to  keep  his  promise  ? 

But  Denny-mains  would  have  none  of 
these  possibilities.  He  saw  the  whole 
story  clearly.  He  had  telegraphed  for 
conhnnation  ;  but  already  he  was  con¬ 
vinced.  As  for  Frederick  Smethurst  be¬ 
ing  a  swindler — that  did  not  concern 
him,  he  said.  As  for  the  creditors,  that 
was  their  own  look-out :  men  in  business 
had  to  take  their  chance.  But  that  this 
miscreant,  this  ruffian,  this  mean  hound 
should  have  robbed  his  own  niece  of  her 
last  farthing — and  left  her  absolutely 
without  resources  or  protection  of  any 
kind  in  the  world — this  it  was  that  made 
the  Laird’s  eyes  bum  with  a  dark  fire. 
“  The  scoondrel ! — the  scoondrel !”  he 
said  ;  and  he  rubbed  his  hands  as  though 
he  would  wrench  the  fingers  off. 

We  should  have  been  more  surprised 
at  this  exhibition  of  rage  on  the  part  of 
a  person  so  ordinarily  placid  as  Denny- 
mains,  but  that  every  one  had  ob.served 
how  strong  had  become  his  affection  for 
Mary  Avon  during  our  long  days  on  the 
Atlantic.  If  she  had  been  twenty  times 
his  own  daughter  he  could  not  have  re¬ 
garded  her  with  a  greater  tenderness. 
He  had  become  at  once  her  champion 
and  her  slave.  When  there  was  any 
playful  quarrel  between  the  young  lady 
and  her  hostess,  he  took  the  side  of 
Mary  Avon  with  a  seriousness  that  soon 
disposed  of  the  contest.  He  studied  her 
convenience  to  the  smallest  particular 
when  she  wished  to  paint  on  deck  ;  and 
so  far  from  hinting  that  he  would  like  to 
have  Tom  Galbraith  revise  and  improve 
her  work,  he  now  said  that  he  would 
have  pride  in  showing  her  productions 
to  that  famous  artist.  And  perhaps  it 
was  not  quite  so  much  the  actual  fact  of 
the  stealing  of  the  money  as  the  manner 
and  circumstance  of  it  that  now  wholly 
upset  his  equilibrium  and  drove  him  into 
this  passion  of  rage.  ’*  The  scoondrel ! 
— the  scoondrel  !”  he  muttered  to  him¬ 
self,  in  these  angry  pacings  to  and  fro. 

'Then  he  surprised  his  hostess  by  sud- 


Febmary, 

denly  stopping  short  and  uttering  some 
brief  chuckle  of  laughter. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma’am,”  said 
he,  ”  for  the  leeberty  I  have  taken  ;  but 
I  was  at  the  telegraph-ofhce  in  any  case  ; 
and  I  thought  ye  would  not  mind  my 
sending  for  my  nephew  Howard.  Ye 
were  so  good  as  to  say — ” 

“  Oh,  we  shall  be  most  pleased  to  see 
him,”  said  she  promptly.  "  I  am  sure 
he  must  have  heard  us  talking  about  the 
yacht ;  he  will  not  mind  a  little  discom¬ 
fort — ’  ’ 

”  He  will  have  to  take  what  is  given 
him,  and  be  thankful,”  said  the  Laird 
sharply.  ”  In  my  opeenion  the  young 
people  of  the  present  day  are  too  much 
given  to  picking  and  choosing.  They 
will  not  l^gin  as  their  parents  began. 
Only  the  best  of  everything  is  good 
enough  for  them.” 

But  here  the  Laird  checked  himself. 

“  No,  no,  ma’am,”  said  he.  “  My 
nephew  Howard  is  not  like  that.  He  is 
a  good  lad — a  sensible  lad.  And  as  for 
his  comfort  on  board  that  yacht,  I’m 
thinking  it’s  not  that,  but  the  opposite, 
he  has  to  fear  most.  Ye  are  spoiling  us 
all,  the  crew  included.” 

“  Now  we  must  go  in  to  dinner,”  is 
the  practical  answer. 

“  Has  she  come  down  ?”  asks  the 
Laird  in  a  whisper. 

“  I  suppose  so.” 

In  the  drawing-room  we  found  Mary 
Avon.  She  was  rather  pale  and  silent 
— that  was  all ;  and  she  seemed  to  wish 
to  avoid  observation.  But  when  dinner 
was  announced  the  Laird  went  over  to 
her,  and  took  her  hand,  and  led  her  into 
the  dining-room,  just  as  he  might  have 
led  a  child.  And  he  arranged  her  chair 
for  her  ;  and  patted  her  on  the  back  as 
he  passed  on,  and  said  cheerfully — 

”  Quite  right — quite  right — don’t  be¬ 
lieve  all  the  stories  ye  hear.  Nil  des- 
perandum  —  we’re  not  beaten  down 
yet !” 

She  sat  cold  and  white,  with  her  eyes 
cast  down.  He  did  not  know  that  in 
the  interval  her  hostess  had  been  forced 
to  show  the  girl  that  paragraph  of  the 
Hue  and  Cry. 

"Nil  desperandum — that’s  it,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  good-hearted  Laird  in  his 
blithest  manner.  “  Keep  your  own  con¬ 
science  clear,  and  let  other  people  do  as 
they  please — that  is  the  philosophy  of 
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life.  That  is  what  Dr.  Sutherland 
would  say  to  ye  if  he  was  here.” 

This  chance  reference  to  Angus  Suth¬ 
erland  was  surely  made  with  the  best  in¬ 
tentions  ;  but  it  produced  a  strange  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  girl.  For  an  instant  or  two 
she  tried  to  maintain  her  composure — 
though  her  lips  trembled  ;  thep  she  gave 
way,  and  bent  her  head,  and  burst  out 
crying,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  Of  course  her  kind  friend  and 
hostess  was  with  her  in  a  moment,  and 
soothed  her,  and  caressed  her,  and  got 
her  to  dry  her  eyes.  Then  the  Laird 
said,  after  a  second  or  two  of  inward 
struggle— 

"  Oh,  do  you  know  that  there  is  a 
steamer  run  on  the  rocks  at  the  mouth 
of  Loch  Etive  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  his  hostess — who  had  re¬ 
sumed  her  seat — said  cheerfully.  ”  That 
is  a  good  joke.  They  say  the  captain 
wanted  to  be  very  clever  ;  and  would 
not  have  a  pilot,  though  he  knows  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  coast.  So  he  thought  he 
would  keep  mid-channel  in  going  into 
the  Loch  !” 

The  Laird  looked  puzzled  :  where  was 
the  joke  ?” 

“  Oh,”  said  she,  noticing  his  bewil¬ 
derment,  ”  don’t  you  know  that  at  the 
mouth  of  Loch  Etive  the  rocks  are  right 
in  the  middle,  and  the  channel  on  each 
side  ?  He  chose  precisely  the  straight 
line  for  bringing  his  vessel  full  tilt  on 
the  rocks  !” 

So  this  was  the  joke,  then  :  that  a  val¬ 
uable  ship  should  l)e  sunk  ?  But  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  any  topic  was  of 
profound  interest — was  exceedingly  face¬ 
tious  even — that  could  distract  Mary 
Avon’s  attention.  They  would  not  let 
her  brood  over  this  thing.  They  would 
have  found  a  joke  in  a  coffin.  And  in¬ 
deed  amid  all  this  talking  and  laughing 
Mary  Avon  brightened  up  considerably  ; 
and  took  her  part  bravely  ;  and  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  all  about  her  uncle 
and  his  evil  deeds.  You  could  only 
have  guessed  from  a  certain  preoccupa¬ 
tion  that,  from  time  to  time,  these  words 
must  have  been  appearing  before  her 
mind,  their  commonplace  and  matter-of- 
fact  phraseology  in  no  way  detracting 
from  their  horrible  import:  “Police- 
officers  and  others  are  requested  to  make 
immediate  search  and  inquiry  for  the 
above-named ;  and  those  stationed  at  sea¬ 


port  towns  are  particularly  requested  to 
search  outward-bound  vessels.”  The  de¬ 
scription  of  Mr.  Frederick  Smethurst 
that  preceded  this  injunction  was  not 
very  flattering. 

But  among  all  the  subjects,  grave  and 
gay,  on  which  the  Laird  touched  during 
this  repast,  there  was  none  he  was  so  se¬ 
rious  and  pertinacious  about  as  the  duty 
owed  by  young  people  to  their  parents 
and  guardians.  It  did  not  seem  an  op¬ 
portune  topic.  He  might,  for  example, 
have  enlarged  upon  the  duties  of  guar¬ 
dians  towards  their  helpless  and  unpro¬ 
tected  wards.  However,  on  this  matter 
he  was  most  decided.  He  even  cross- 
examined  his  hostess,  with  an  unusual 
sternness,  on  the  point.  What  was  the 
limit — was  there  any  limit — she  would 
impose  on  the  duty  which  young  folks 
owed  to  those  who  were  their  parents  or 
who  stood  to  them  in  the  relation  of  pa¬ 
rents  ?  Our  sovereign  mistress,  a  little 
bit  frightened,  said  she  had  always 
found  her  boys  obedient  enough.  But 
this  would  not  do.  Considering  the  care 
and  affection  bestowed  on  them — con¬ 
sidering  the  hardly-earned  wealth  spent 
on  them — considering  the  easy  fortune 
offered  to  them — was  it  not  bounden  on 
young  people  to  consult  and  obey  the 
wishes  of  those  who  had  done  so  much 
for  them  ?  She  admitted  that  such  was 
the  case.  Pressed  to  say  where  the  limit 
of  such  duty  should  lie,  she  said  there 
was  hardly  any.  So  far  good  ;  and  the 
Laird  was  satisfied. 

It  was  not  until  two  days  afterwards 
that  we  obtained  full  information  by  let¬ 
ter  of  what  was  known  regarding  the 
proceedings  of  Frederick  Smethurst, 
who,  it  appears,  before  he  bolted,  had 
laid  hands  on  every  farthing  of  money 
he  could  touch,  and  borrowed  from  the 
credulous  among  his  friends  ;  so  that 
there  remained  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  story  he  had  told  his  niece  was 
among  his  other  deceptions,  and  that  she 
was  left  penniless.  No  one  was  sur¬ 
prised.  It  had  been  almost  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Mary  Avon  seemed  to  care 
little  about  it ;  the  loss  of  her  fortune 
was  less  to  her  than  the  shame  and  dis¬ 
honor  that  this  scoundrel  had  brought 
on  her  mother’s  name. 

But  this  further  news  only  served  to 
stir  up  once  more  the  Laird’s  slumbering 
wrath.  He  kept  looking  at  his  watch. 
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“  She’ll  be  off  Easdale  now,”  said  he  His  uncle  said  nothing  at  all. 
to  himself  ;  and  we  knew  he  was  speak-  When  we  reached  Castle  Osprey,  the 
ing  of  the  steamer  that  was  bringing  his  Laird  said  in  the  hall,  when  he  had  sat- 
nephew  from  the  south.  isfied  himself  that  there  was  no  one 

By  and  by — “  She’ll  be  near  Kerrara,  within  hearing — 
now,”  he  said  aloud.  “  Is  it  not  time  “  Howard,  I  wish  to  have  afewmeen- 
to  drive  to  the  quay  ?”  utes’  talk  with  ye;  and  perhaps  our 

It  was  not  time,  but  we  set  out.  good  friends  here  will  come  into  the 
There  was  the  usual  crowd  on  the  quay  room  too — ’  ’ 

when  we  got  there  ;  and  far  off  we  could  We  followed  him  into  the  dining- 
descry  the  red  funnels  and  the  smoke  of  room,  and  shut  the  door, 
the  steamer.  Mary  Avon  had  not  come  ”  — just  to  see  whether  there  is  any- 

with  us.  thing  unreasonable  in  what  1  have  got  to 


“  What  a  beautiful  day  your  nephew 
must  have  had  for  his  sail  from  the  Cri- 
nan,”  said  the  Laird’s  gentle  hostess  to 
him. 

Did  he  not  hear  her  ?  Or  was  he  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  his  own  thoughts  ?  His  an¬ 
swer,  at  all  events,  was  a’ strange  one. 

“  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  asked  any¬ 
thing  of  him,”  he  said  almost  gloomily. 

”  I  have  a  right  to  expect  him  to  do 
something  for  me  now.” 

The  steamer  slows  in  ;  the  ropes  are 
thrown  across  ;  the  gangways  run  up, 
and  the  crowd  begins  to  pour  out.  And 
here  is  a  tall  and  handsome  young  fellow 
who  comes  along  with  a  pleasant  smile 
of  greeting  on  his  face. 

“  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Smith  ?”  says 
Queen  T.  very  graciously  ;  but  she  does 
not  call  him  “  Howard”  as  she  calls  Dr. 
Sutherland  ”  .Angus.” 

“Well,  uncle,”  says  he  brightly, 
when  he  has  shaken  hands  all  round, 
“what  is  the  meaning  of  it  all?  Are 
you  starting  for  Iceland  in  a  hurry  ?  I 
have  brought  a  rifle  as  well  as  my  breech¬ 
loader.  But  perhaps  I  had  better  wait 
to  be  invited  ?” 

This  young  man  with  the  clear,  pale 
complexion,  and  the  dark  hair  and  dark 
gray  eyes,  had  good  looks  and  a  pleas¬ 
ant  smile  in  his  favor  ;  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  be  made  w'elcome  ;  he  was  at 
ease  with  himself.  He  was  not  embar¬ 
rassed  that  his  uncle  did  not  immediate¬ 
ly  answer  ;  he  merely  turned  and  called 
out  to  the  man  who  had  got  his  luggage. 
And  when  we  had  got  him  into  the  wag¬ 
onette  and  were  driving  off,  what  must 
he  needs  talk  about  but  the  absconding 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Smethurst,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  the  uncle  of  a  young  lady  he 
had  once  met  at  our  house. 

“  Catch  him  ?”  said  he  with  a  laugh. 
“  They’ll  never  catch  him.” 


say  to  ye.” 

The  young  man  looked  rather  alarmed  ; 
there  was  an  unusual  coldness  and  aus¬ 
terity  in  the  elder  man’s  voice. 

“  We  may  as  well  sit  down,”  he  said  ; 

“  it  wants  a  little  explanation.” 

We  sat  down  in  silence,  Howard  Smith 
looking  more  concerned  than  ever.  He 
had  a  real  affection,  as  we  knew,  for  this 
pseudo-uncle  of  his,  and  was  astounded 
that  he  should  be  spoken  to  in  this  for¬ 
mal  and  cold  manner. 

The  Laird  put  one  or  two  letters  on 
the  table  before  him. 

“  I  have  asked  our  friends  here,”  said 
he  in  a  calm  and  measured  voice,  “  to 
listen  to  what  I  have  to  say,  and  they 
will  judge  whether  it  is  unreasonable.  I 
have  a  service  to  ask  of  ye.  I  will  say 
nothing  of  the  relations  between  you  and 
me  before  this  time — but  I  may  tell  ye 
frankly — what  doubtless  ye  have  under¬ 
stood — that  I  had  intended  to  leave  ye 
Denny-mains  at  my  death.  I  have  nei¬ 
ther  kith  nor  kin  of  my  own  blood  ;  and 
it  was  my  intention  that  ye  should  have 
Denny-mains — perhaps  even  before  I 
was  called  away.” 

The  young  man  said  nothing  ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  Laird  spoke  of  his 
intentions  in  the  past  sense  might  have 
made  the  most  disinterested  of  heirs  look 
frightened.  After  all,  he  had  certainly 
been  brought  up  on  the  understanding 
that  he  was  to  succeed  to  the  property. 

“  Now,”  said  he  slowly,  “  I  may  say 
I  have  shown  ye  some  kindness — ” 

“  Indeed  you  have,  sir,”  said  the 
other  warmly. 

“ — and  1  have  asked  nothing  from  ye 
in  return.  I  would  ask  nothing  now  if 
I  was  your  age.  If  I  was  twenty  years 
younger  I  would  not  have  telegraphed 
for  ye — indeed  no,  I  would  have  taken 
the  matter  into  my  own  hands — ” 
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Here  the  Laird  paused  for  a  second 
or  so  to  regain  that  coldness  of  de¬ 
meanor  with  which  he  had  started. 

“  Ay,  just  so.  Well,  ye  were  talking 
about  the  man  Smethurst  as  we  were 
coming  along.  His  niece,  as  ye  may  be 
aware,  is  in  this  house — a  better  lass 
was  never  seen  within  any  house.” 

The  Laird  hesitated  more  and  more  as 
he  came  to  the  climax  of  his  discourse  : 
it  was  obviously  difficult  for  him  to  put 
this  restraint  on  himself. 

“  Yes,”  said  he,  speaking  a  little 
more  hurriedly,  “  and  that  scoondrel — 
that  scoondrel — has  made  off  with  every 
penny  that  the  poor  lass  had — every 
penny  of  it — and  she  is  left  an  orphan — 
without  a  farthing  to  maintain  herself 
wi’ — and  that  infernal  scoondrel — ” 

The  Laird  jumped  from  his  seat ;  his 
anger  was  too  much  for  him. 

”  I  mean  to  stand  by  her,”  said  he, 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room  and 
speaking  in  short  ejaculations.  ”  She 
will  not  be  left  without  a  farthing.  I 
will  reach  him  too,  if  I  can.  Ay,  ay, 
it  I  was  but  twenty  years  younger,  and 
had  that  man  before  me  !” 

He  stopped  short  opposite  his  nephew, 
and  controlled  himself  so  as  to  speak 
quite  calmly. 

“  I  would  like  to  see  ye  settled  at 
Denny-mains,  Howard,”  said  he.  “  And 
ye  would  want  a  wife.  Now  if  ye  were 
to  marry  this  young  leddy,  it  would  be 
the  delight  of  my  old  age  to  see  ye  both 
comfortable  and  well  provided  for.  And 
a  better  wife  ye  would  not  get  within  this 
country.  Not  a  better  !” 

Howard  Smith  stared. 

“  Why,  uncle  !”  said  he,  as  if  he 
thought  some  joke  was  going  forward. 
We,  who  had  been  aware  of  certain  pro¬ 
found  plans  on  the  part  of  Denny-mains, 
were  less  startled  by  this  abrupt  disclo¬ 
sure  of  them. 

“  That  is  one  of  two  things,”  said  the 
Laird  with  forced  composure,  “  that  I 
wished  to  put  before  ye.  If  it  is  impos¬ 
sible,  I  am  sorely  vexed.  But  there  is 
another  ;  and  one  or  the  other,  as  I  have 
been  thinking,  1  am  fairly  entitled  to 
ask  of  ye.  So  far  1  have  not  thought  of 
any  return  for  what  I  have  done  ;  it  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  look  after  your 
up-bringing.” 

”  Well,  uncle,”  said  the  young  man, 
beginning  to  look  a  little  less  frightened. 
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“  I  would  rather  hear  of  the  other  thing. 
You  know — eh — that  is — a  girl  does  not 
take  anybody  who  is  flung  at  her,  as  it 
were — it  would  be  an  insult — and — and 
p>eople’s  inclinations  and  affections — ” 

“  I  know — 1  know — I  know,”  said 
the  Laird  impatiently.  “  1  have  gone 
over  all  that.  Do  ye  think  I  am  a  fool  ? 
If  the  lass  will  not  have  ye,  there  is  an 
end  to  it :  do  your  best  to  get  her,  and 
that  is  enough  for  me.” 

“  There  was  another  thing — ”  the 
young  man  suggested  timidly. 

“Yes,  there  is,”  said  the  Laird,  with 
a  sudden  change  in  his  manner.  “  It  is 
a  duty,  sir,  ye  owe  not  to  me,  but  to  hu¬ 
manity.  Ye  are  young,  strong,  have 
plenty  of  time,  and  I  will  give  ye  the 
money.  Find  out  that  man  Smethurst ; 
get  him  face  to  face,  and  fell  him  ! 
Fell  him  !” — the  Laird  brought  his  fist 
down  on  the  table  with  a  bang  that  made 
every  thing  jump,  and  his  eyes  were  like 
coals  of  fire.  "  None  o’  your  pistols  or 
rapiers  or  trash  like  that  ! — no,  no  ! — a 
mark  on  his  face  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
— the  brand  of  a  scoondrel  between 
his  eyes — there  !  will  ye  do  that  for 
me  ?” 

“  But,  uncle,”  cried  the  young  man, 
finding  this  alternative  about  as  startling 
as  the  other,  "  how  on  earth  can  I  find 
him  ?  He  is  off  to  Brazil,  or  Mexico, 
or  California,  long  ere  now,  you  may 
depend  on  it.” 

The  Laird  had  pulled  himself  together 
again. 

“  I  have  put  two  things  before  ye,” 
said  he  calmly.  “It  is  the  first  time  I 
have  asked  ye  for  a  service,  after  having 
brought  ye  up  as  few  lads  have  been 
brought  up.  If  you  think  it  is  unfair  of 
me  to  make  a  bargain  about  such  things, 
I  will  tell  ye  frankly  that  I  have  more 
concern  in  that  young  thing  left  to  her¬ 
self  than  in  any  creature  now  living  on 
earth  ;  and  1  will  be  a  friend  to  her  as 
well  as  an  old  man  can.  I  have  asked 
our  friends  here  to  listen  to  what  I  had 
to  say  ;  they  will  tell  ye  whether  I  am 
unreasonable.  I  will  leave  ye  to  talk  it 
over.  ’  ’ 

He  went  to  the  door.  Then  he  turned 
for  a  moment  to  his  hostess. 

“  I  am  going  to  see,  ma’am,  if  Mary 
will  go  for  a  bit  walk  wi’  me — down  to 
the  shore,  or  the  like  ;  but  we  will  be 
back  before  the  hour  for  denner.” 
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Chapter  XIX. 

THE  NEW  SUITOR. 

It  is  only  those  who  have  lived  with 
her  for  a  number  of  years  who  can  tell 
when  a  certain  person  becomes  possessed 
with  the  demon  of  mischief,  and  allows 
sarcasm  and  malignant  laughter  and 
other  unholy  delights  to  run  riot  in  her 
brain.  The  chief  symptom  is  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  an  abnormal  gravity,  and  a 
look  of  simple  and  confiding  innocence 
that  appears  in  the  eyes.  The  eyes  tell 
most  of  all.  The  dark  pupils  seem  even 
clearer  than  is  their  wont,  as  if  they 
would  let  you  read  them  through  and 
through  ;  and  there  is  a  sympathetic 
appeal  in  them  ;  the  woman  seems  so 
anxious  to  be  kind  and  friendly  and  con¬ 
siderate.  And  all  the  time — especially 
if  it  be  a  man  who  is  hopelessly  dum- 
foundered — she  is  revenging  the  many 
wrongs  of  her  sex  by  covertly  laughing 
at  him  and  enjoying  his  discomfiture. 

And  no  doubt  the  expression  on  How¬ 
ard  Smith’s  face,  as  he  sat  there  in  a 
bewildered  silence,  was  ludicrous  enough. 
He  was  inclined  to  laugh  the  thing  away 
as  a  joke,  but  he  knew  that  the  Laird 
was  not  given  to  practical  jokes.  And 
yet — and  yet — 

“  Do  you  really  think  he  is  serious  ?” 
he  blurted  out  at  length,  and  he  spoke 
to  this  lady  with  the  gentle  innocent 
eyes. 

“  Oh,  undoubtedly,”  she  answered 
with  perfect  gravity. 

”  Oh,  no  ;  it  is  impossible  !”  he  said, 
as  if  arguing  with  himself.  “  Why,  my 
uncle,  of  all  men  in  the  world — and 
pretending  it  was  serious — of  course 
people  often  do  wish  their  sons  or  daugh¬ 
ters  to  marry  a  particular  person — for  a 
sensible  reason,  to  keep  estates  together, 
or  to  join  the  fortunes  of  a  family — but 
this — no,  no  ;  this  is  a  joke,  or  else  he 
wants  to  drive  me  into  giving  that  fel¬ 
low  a  licking.  And  that,  you  know,  is 
quite  absurd  ;  you  might  as  well  drag 
the  Atlantic  for  a  penknife.” 

“  I  am  afraid  your  uncle  is  quite  seri¬ 
ous,”  said  she  demurely. 

”  But  it  was  to  be  left  to  you,”  he  an¬ 
swered  quickly.  “  You  were  to  say 
whether  it  was  unreasonable.  Surely 
you  must  see  it  is  not  reasonable.  Nei¬ 
ther  the  one  thing  nor  the  other  is  pos¬ 
sible — ” 
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Here  the  young  man  paused  for  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

“Surely,”  he  said,  “  my  uncle  can’t 
mean,  by  putting  these  impossible  things 
before  me,  to  justify  his  leaving  his  prop¬ 
erty  to  somebody  else  ?  There  was  no 
need  for  any  such  excuse ;  I  have  no 
claim  on  him  ;  he  has  a  right  to  do  what 
he  pleases.” 

“  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,” 
said  Queen  T.  promptly.  “  Your  uncle 
is  quite  resolved,  I  know,  that  you 
should  have  Denny-mains.” 

“  Yes — and  a  wife,”  responded  the 
young  man  with  a  somewhat  wry  smile. 
”  Oh,  but  you  know,  it  is  quite  absurd  ; 
you  will  reason  him  out  of  it,  won’t  you  ? 
He  has  such  a  high  opinion  of  your  judg¬ 
ment,  I  know.” 

The  ingenious  youth  ! 

“  Besides,”  said  he  warmly,  “  do  you 
think  it  very  complimentary  to  your 
friend  Miss  Avon  that  any  one  should 
be  asked  to  come  and  marry  her  ?” 

This  was  better ;  it  was  an  artful 
thrust.  But  the  bland  sympathetic  eyes 
only  paid  him  a  respectful  attention. 

“  I  know  my  uncle  is  pretty  firm  when 
he  has  got  a  notion  into  his  head,”  said 
he,  ”  and — and — no  doubt  he  is  quite 
right  in  thinking  that  the  young  lady  has 
been  badly  treated,  and  that  somebody 
should  give  the  absconder  a  thrashing. 
All  that  is  quite  right ;  but  why  should 
I  be  made  responsible  for  it  ?  I  can’t 
do  impossible  things.” 

“Well,  you  see,”  said  his  sage  ad¬ 
viser,  with  a  highly  matter-of-fact  air, 
“  your  uncle  may  not  regard  either  the 
one  thing  or  the  other  as  impossible.” 

”  But  they  are  impossible,”  said  he. 

”  Then  I  am  very  rorry,”  said  she 
with  great  sweetness.  “  Because  Denny- 
mains  is  really  a  beautiful  place.  And 
the  house  would  lend  itself  splendidly 
to  a  thorough  scheme  of  redecoration  ; 
the  hall  could  be  made  perfectly  lovely. 
1  would  have  the  wooden  dado  painted 
a  dark  bottle-green,  and  the  wall  over  it 
a  rich  Pompeian  red — I  don’t  believe 
the  colors  of  a  hall  can  be  too  bold  if  the 
tones  are  good  in  themselves.  Pompe¬ 
ian  red  is  a  capital  background  for  pic¬ 
tures,  too  ;  and  I  like  to  see  pictures  in 
the  hall ;  the  gentlemen  can  look  at 
them  while  they  are  waiting  for  their 
wives.  Don’t  you  think  Indian  matting 
makes  a  very  nice,  serviceable,  sober- 
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colored  dado  for  a  dining-room — so  long 
as  it  does  not  drive  your  pictures  too 
high  on  the  wall  ?” 

The  fiendishness  of  this  woman ! 
Denny-mains  was  being  withdrawn  from 
him  at  this  very  moment  ;  and  she  was 
bothering  him  wit.a  questions  about  its 
decoration.  What  did  he  think  of  In¬ 
dian  matting  ? 

“  Well,”  said  he,  ”  if  I  am  to  lose  my 
chance  of  Denny-mains  through  this 
piece  of  absurdity,  I  can’t  help  it.” 

”  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  she  most 
amiably  ;  "  but  I  don’t  think  your  un¬ 
cle’s  proposal  so  very  absurd.  It  is  the 
commonest  thing  in  the  world  for  people 
to  wish  persons  in  whom  they  are  inter¬ 
ested  to  marry  each  other  ;  and  very 
often  they  succeed  by  merely  getting  the 
young  people  to  meet,  and  so  forth. 
You  say  yourself  that  it  is  reasonable  in 
certain  cases.  Well,  in  this  case,  you 
probably  don’t  know  how  great  an  inter¬ 
est  your  uncle  takes  in  Miss  Avon,  and 
the  affection  that  he  has  for  her.  It  is 
quite  remarkable.  And  he  has  been 
dwelling  on  this  possibility  of  a  match 
between  you — of  seeing  you  both  settled 
at  Denny-mains — until  he  almost  re¬ 
gards  it  as  already  arranged.  ‘  Put 
yourself  in  his  place,’  as  Mr.  Reade 
says.  It  seems  to  him  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world,  and  I  am  afraid  he 
will  consider  you  very  ungrateful  if  you 
don’t  fall  in  with  his  plan.” 

Deeper  and  deeper  grew  the  shadow 
of  perplexity  on  the  young  man’s  brow. 
At  first  he  had  seemed  inclined  to  laugh 
the  whole  matter  aside,  but  the  gentle 
reasoning  of  this  small  person  had  a 
ghastly  aspect  of  seriousness  about  it. 

“  Then  his  notion  of  my  seeking  out 
the  man  Smethurst  and  giving  him  a 
thrashing  :  you  would  justify  that,  too  ?” 
he  cried. 

“  No,  not  quite,”  she  answered,  with 
a  bit  of  a  smile.  “  That  is  a  little  ab¬ 
surd,  I  admit — it  is  merely  an  ebullition  of 
anger.  He  won’t  think  any  more  of  that 
in  a  day  or  two,  I  am  certain.  But  the 
other — the  other,  I  fear,  is  a  fixed  idea.  ” 

At  this  point  we  heard  some  one  call¬ 
ing  outside  ; 

”  Miss  Mary  !  I  have  been  searching 
for  ye  everywhere  ;  are  ye  coming  for  a 
walk  down  to  the  shore  ?” 

Then  a  voice  apparently  overhead  at 
an  open  window — 


“  All  right,  sir  ;  I  will  be  down  in  a 
moment.” 

Another  second  or  two,  and  we  hear 
some  one  singing  on  the  stair,  with  a  fine 
air  of  bravado — 

A  strong  sou-wester’s  blowing,  Billy;  can’t  you 

hear  it  roar,  now  ? 

— the  gay  voice  passes  through  the  hall — 
Lord  help  ’em,  how  I  pities  all  un — 

— then  the  last  phrase  is  heard  outside — 
— folks  on  shore  now — 

Queen  Titania  darts  to  the  open  win¬ 
dow  of  the  dining-room. 

“Mary!  Mary!”  she  calls.  “Come 
here.” 

The  next  instant  a  pretty  enough  pic¬ 
ture  is  framed  by  the  lower  half  of  the 
window,  which  is  open.  The  back¬ 
ground  is  a  blaze  of  scarlet  and  yellow 
and  green — a  mixture  of  sunlight  and 
red  poppies  and  nasturtiums  and  glanc¬ 
ing  fuchsia  leaves.  Then  this  slight  fig¬ 
ure  that  has  appeared  is  dark  in  shad¬ 
ow  ;  but  there  is  a  soft  reflected  light 
from  the  front  of  the  house,  and  that 
just  shows  you  the  smile  on  Mary  Avon’s 
face  and  the  friendliness  of  her  dark  soft 
eyes. 

"  Oh,  how  do  you  do  ?”  she  says, 
reaching  in  her  hand  and  shaking  hands 
with  him.  There  is  not  any  timidity  in 
her  manner.  No  one  has  been  whisper¬ 
ing  to  her  of  the  dark  plots  surrounding 
her. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Smith  much  embar¬ 
rassed,  though  he  did  not  show  himself 
as  grateful  as  a  young  man  might  have 
done  for  so  frank  and  friendly  a  wel¬ 
come. 

“  I  scarcely  thought  you  would  have 
remembered  me,”  said  he  modestly. 
But  at  this  moment  Denny-mains  inter¬ 
fered,  and  took  the  young  lady  by  the 
arm  and  dragged  her  away.  We  heard 
their  retreating  footsteps  on  the  gravel 
walk. 

“So  you  remember  her?”  says  our 
hostess  to  break  the  awkward  silence. 

“  Oh,  yes,  well  enough,”  said  he  ;  and 
then  he  goes  on  to  say  stammeringly, 
“  Of  course,  I — I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  her — ” 

"  If  you  have,”  it  is  here  interposed 
as  a  wholesome  warning,  “  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  not  mention  it  here.  Ten  thousand 
hornets’  nests  would  be  a  fool  compared 
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to  this  house  if  you  said  anything  in  it 
against  Mary  Avon.” 

“  On  the  contrary,”  says  he,  “I  sup¬ 
pose  she  is  a  very  nice  girl  indeed — very 
— I  suppose  there’s  no  doubt  of  it.  And 
if  she  has  been  robbed  like  that,  I  am 
very  sorry  for  her  ;  and  I  don’t  wonder 
iny  uncle  should  be  interested  in  her, 
and  concerned  about  her,  and — and  all 
that’s  quite  right.  But  it  is  too  bad — it 
is  too  bad — that  one  should  be  expected 
to — to  ask  her  to  be  one’s  wife,  and  a 
sort  of  penalty  hanging  over  your  head, 
too.  Why,  it  is  enough  to  set  anybody 
against  the  whole  thing ;  I  thought 
everybody  knew  that  you  can’t  get  peo¬ 
ple  to  marry  if  you  drive  them  to  it — ex¬ 
cept  in  France,  I  suppose,  where  the 
whole  business  is  arranged  for  you  by 
your  relatives.  This  isn’t  France  ;  and 
I  am  quite  sure  Miss  Avon  would  con¬ 
sider  herself  very  unfairly  treated  if  she 
thought  she  was  being  made  part  and 
parcel  of  any  such  arrangement.  As  for 
me — well,  I  am  very  grateful  to  my  un¬ 
cle  for  his  long  kindness  to  me  ;  he 
has  been  kindness  itself  to  me  ;  and  it 
is  quite  true,  as  he  says,  that  he  has 
ask^  for  nothing  in  return.  Well,  what 
he  asks  now  is  just  a  trifle  too  much.  1 
won’t  sell  myself  for  any  property.  If 
he  is  really  serious — if  it  is  to  be  a  com¬ 
pulsory  marriage  like  that — Denny-mains 
can  go.  I  shall  be  able  to  earn  my  own 
living  somehow.” 

There  was  a  chord  struck  in  this  brief, 
hesitating,  **  but  emphatic  speech  that 
went  straight  to  his  torturer’s  heart.  A 
look  of  liking  and  approval  sprang  to 
her  eyes.  She  would  no  longer  worry 
him. 

”  Don’t  you  think,”  said  she  gently, 
”  that  you  are  taking  the  matter  too  se¬ 
riously  ?  Your  uncle  does  not  wish  to 
force  you  into  a  marriage  against  your 
will  ;  he  knows  nothing  about  Adelphi 
melodramas.  What  he  asks  is  simple 
and  natural  enough.  He  is,  as  you  see, 
very  fond  of  Mary  Avon  ;  he  would  like 
to  see  her  well  provided  for  ;  he  would 
like  to  see  you  settled  and  established  at 
Denny-mains.  But  he  does  not  ask  the 
impossible.  If  she  does  not  agree,  nei¬ 
ther  he  nor  you  can  help  it.  Don’t  you 
think  it  would  be  a  very  simple  matter 
for  you  to  remain  with  us  for  a  time,  pay 
her  some  ordinary  friendly  attention,  and 
then  show  your  uncle  that  the  arrange¬ 


ment  he  would  like  does  not  recommend 
itself  to  either  you  or  her.  He  asks  no 
more  than  that  ;  it  is  not  much  of  a  sac¬ 
rifice.” 

There  was  no  stammering  about  this 
lady’s  exposition  of  the  case.  Her  head 
is  not  very  big,  but  its  perceptive  pow¬ 
ers  are  remarkable. 

Then  the  young  man’s  face  bright¬ 
ened  considerably. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “that  would  be 
more  sensible,  surely.  If  you  take  away 
the  threat  and  the  compulsion  and  all 
that,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  rny  being 
civil  to  a  girl,  especially  when  she  is,  I 
am  sure,  just  the  sort  of  girl  one  ought 
to  be  civil  to.  I  am  sure  she  has  plenty 
of  common  sense — ” 

It  is  here  suggested  once  more  that,  in 
this  house,  negative  praise  of  Mary  Avon 
is  likely  to  awake  slumbering  lions. 

“  Oh,  I  have  no  doubt,”  says  he 
readily,  “  that  she  is  a  very  nice  girl  in¬ 
deed.  One  would  not  have  to  pretend 
to  be  civil  to  some  creature  stuffed  with 
affectation,  or  a  ghoul.  I  don’t  object 
to  that  at  all.  If  my  uncle  thinks  that 
enough,  very  well.  And  I  am  quite  sure 
that  a  girl  you  think  so  much  of  would 
have  more  self-respect  than  to  expect 
anybody  to  go  and  make  love  to  her  in 
the  country-bumpkin  style.” 

Artful  again  ;  but  it  was  a  bad  shot. 
There  was  just  a  little  asperity  in  Mad- 
ame’s  manner  when  she  said — 

“  I  beg  you  not  to  forget  that  Mary 
does  not  wish  to  be  made  love  to  by 
anybody.  She  is  quite  content  as  she 
is.  Perhaps  she  has  quite  other  views, 
which  you  would  not  regret,  I  am  sure. 
But  don’t  imagine  that  she  is  looking  for 
a  husband  ;  or  that  a  husband  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  her  ;  or  that  she  won’t  find 
friends  to  look  after  her.  It  is  your  in¬ 
terests  we  are  considering,  not  hers.” 

Was  the  snubbing  sufficient  ? 

“  Oh,  of  course,  of  course,”  said  he 
quite  humbly.  “  But  then,  you  know, 
I  was  only  thinking  that — that — if  I  am 
to  go  in  ,and  make  believe  about  being 
civil  to  your  young  lady-friend,  in  order 
to  please  my  uncle,  too  much  should  not 
be  expected.  It  isn’t  a  very  nice  thing 
— at  least,  for  you  it  may  be  very  nice — 
to  look  on  at  a  comedy — ” 

“  And  is  it  so  very  hard  to  be  civil  to 
a  girl  ?”  says ,  his  monitress  sharply. 
“  Mary  will  not  shock  you  with  the  sur- 
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prise  of  her  gratitude.  She  might  have 
been  married  ere  now  if  she  had  cho¬ 
sen.” 

”  She — isn’t — quite  a  school-girl,  you 
know,”  he  says  timidly. 

”  I  was  not  aware  that  men  preferred 
to  marry  school-girls,”  says  the  other, 
with  a  gathering  majesty  of  demeanor. 

Here  a  humble  witness  of  this  inter¬ 
view  has  once  more  to  interpose  to  save 
this  daring  young  man  from  a  thunder¬ 
bolt.  Will  he  not  understand  that  the 
remotest  an'd  most  roundabout  reflection 
on  Mary  Avon  is  in  this  house  the  un¬ 
pardonable  sin  ? 

“Well,”  said  he  frankly,  “it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  kind  of  you  to  show  me  how  I 
am  to  get  out  of  this  troublesome  affair  ; 
and  1  am  afraid  I  must  leave  it  to  you 
to  convince  my  uncle  that  I  have  done 
sufficient.  And  it  is  very  kind  of  you 
to  ask  me  to  go  yachting  with  you  ;  I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  in  the  way.  And — 
and — there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  Miss 
Avon  and  I  should  not  become  very 
good  friends — in  fact,  I  hope  we  shall 
become  such  good  friends  that  my  uncle 
will  see  we  could  not  be  any  thing  else.” 

Could  any  thing  be  fairer  than  this  ? 
His  submission  quite  conquered  his 
hostess.  She  said  she  would  show  him 
some  of  Mary  Avon’s  sketches  in  oil, 
and  led  him  away  for  that  purpose.  His 
warm  admiration  confirmed  her  good 
opinion  of  him  ;  henceforth  he  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear. 

At  dinner  that  evening  he  was  at 
first  a  little  shy  ;  perhaps  he  had  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  there  were  present  one  or 
two  spectators  of  a  certain  comedy 
which  he  had  to  play  all  by  himself. 
But,  indeed,  our  eyes  and  ears  were  not 
for  him  alone.  Miss  Avon  was  delight¬ 
ing  the  Laird  with  stories  of  the  sugges¬ 
tions  she  had  got  about  her  pictures  from 
the  people  who  had  seen  them — even 
from  the  people  who  had  bought  them — 
in  London. 

"  And  you  know,”  said  she  quite 
frankly,  “  I  must  study  popular  taste  as 
much  as  I  fairly  can  now,  for  I  have  to 
live  by  it.  If  people  will  have  sea-pieces 
spoiled  by  having  figures  put  in,  1  must 
put  in  figures.  By  and  by  I  may  be  in 
a  position  to  do  my  own  work  in  my  own 
way.” 

The  Laird  glanced  at  his  nephew  : 
was  it  not  for  him  to  emancipate  this 
New  SxaiEf. — Vou  XXXI.,  No.  2. 


great  and  original  artist  from  the  fear 
of  critics  and  dealers  and  purchasers  ? 
There  was  no  response. 

"  I  mean  to  be  in  London  soon  my¬ 
self,”  the  Laird  said  abruptly;  “ye 
must  tell  me  where  I  can  see  some  of 
your  pictures.” 

“Oh,  no,”  she  said,  laughing,  “I 
shall  not  victimize  my  friends.  I  mean 
to  prey  on  the  public — if  possible.  It  is 
Mr.  White,  in  King  Street,  St.  James’s, 
however,  who  has  taken  most  of  my  pic¬ 
tures  hitherto  ;  and  so  if  you  know  of 
anybody  who  would  like  to  acquire  im¬ 
mortal  works  for  a  few  guineas  apiece, 
that  is  the  address.” 

“  I  am  going  to  London  myself  soon,” 
said  he  with  a  serious  air,  as  if  he  had 
suddenly  determined  on  buying  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery. 

Then  Howard  Smith,  perceiving  that 
no  one  was  watching  him,  or  expecting 
impossibilities  of  him,  became  quite 
cheerful  and  talkative,  and  told  some 
excellent  stories  of  his  experiences  at 
various  shooting  quarters  the  previous 
winter.  Light-liearted,  good-natured, 
fairly  humorous,  he  talked  very  well  in¬ 
deed.  We  gathered  that  during  the  last 
months  of  the  year  the  shooting  of  pheas¬ 
ants  occupied  a  good  deal  more  of  his 
time  and  attention  than  the  study  of  law. 
And  how  could  one  wonder  that  so 
pleasant-mannered  a  young  man  was  a 
welcome  guest  at  those  various  country- 
houses  in  the  south  ? 

But  it  appeared  that,  despite  all  this 
careless  talk,  he  had  been  keeping  an 
eye  on  Mary  Avon  during  dinner. 
Walking  down  to  the  yacht  afterwards — 
the  blood-red  not  quite  gone  from  the 
western  skies,  a  cool  wind  coming  up 
from  the  sea — he  said  casually  to  his 
uncle — 

“  Well,  sir,  whatever  trouble  that 
young  lady  may  have  gone  through  has 
not  crushed  her  spirits  yet.  She  is  as 
merry  as  a  lark.  ’ ' 

“  She  has  more  than  cheerfulness — 
she  has  courage,”  said  the  Laird  almost 
severely.  “  Oh,  ay  ;  plenty  of  courage. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  she  could  fight  the 
world  for  herself  just  as  well  as  any  man 
I  know.  But  I  mean  to  make  it  my 
business  that  she  shall  not  have  to  fight 
the  world  for  herself — not  as  long  as 
there  is  a  stick  standing  on  Denny- 
mains  !” — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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THE  LITERARY  CALLING  AND  ITS  FUTURE. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 


One  would  think  that  in  writing 
about  literary  men  and  matters  there 
would  be  no  dithculty  in  hnding  a  title 
for  one’s  essay,  or  that  any  embarrass¬ 
ment  which  might  arise  would  be  from 
excess  of  material.  I  find  this,  however, 
far  from  being  the  case.  “  Men  of  Let¬ 
ters,”  for  example,  is  a  heading  too  clas¬ 
sical  and  pretentious.  I  do  indeed  re¬ 
member  its  being  used  in  these  modern 
days  by  the  sub-editor  of  a  country  pa¬ 
per,  who,  having  quarrelled  with  his  pro¬ 
prietor,  and  reduced  him  to  silence  by 
a  violent  kick  in  the  abdomen,  thus  ad¬ 
dressed  him  :  “  I  leave  you  and  your 
dirty  work  forever,  and  start  tp-night 
for  London,  to  take  up  my  proper  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  Man  of  Letters.”  But  this 
gentleman’s  case  (and  I  hope  that  of  his 
proprietor)  was  an  exceptional  one.  The 
term  in  general  is  too  ambitious  and  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  author  of  “  Cato,”  for  my 
humble  purpose.  ”  Literature  as  a  Pro¬ 
fession,”  again,  is  open  to  objection  on 
the  question  of  fact.  The  professions 
do  not  admit  literature  into  their  broth¬ 
erhood.  ”  Literature,  Science,  and  Art” 
are  all  spoken  of  in  the  lump,  and  rather 
contemptuously  (like  ”  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic”),  and  have  no  settled 
position  whatever.  In  a  book  of  prece¬ 
dence,  however — a.  charming  description 
of  literature,  and  much  more  full  of 
humor  than  the  peerage — I  recently 
found  indicated  for  the  first  time  its  rel¬ 
ative  place  in  the  social  scale.  After  a 
long  list  of  Eminent  Personages  and 
Notables,  the  mere  perusal  of  which 
was  calculated  to  bring  the  flush  of  pride 
into  my  British  cheek,  I  found  at  the 
very  bottom  these  remarkable  words : 
“  Burgesses,  Literary  Persons,  and 
others.”  Lest  haughtiness  should  still 
have  any  place  in  the  breasts  of  these 
penultimates  of  the  human  race,  the 
order  was  repeated  in  the  same  delight¬ 
ful  volume  in  still  plainer  fashion  ;  ”  Bur¬ 
gesses,  Literary  Persons,  etc.”  It  is 
something,  of  course,  to  take  precedence 
— in  going  down  to  dinner,  for  example 
— even  of  an  ct  cetera ;  but  who  are 
Burgesses  ?  I  have  a  dreadful  suspicion 
they  are  not  gentlemen.  Are  they 


ladies  ?  Did  I  ever  meet  a  Burgess,  I 
wonder,  coming  through  the  rye  ?  At 
all  events,  after  so  authoritative  a  state¬ 
ment  of  its  social  position,  I  feel  that  to 
speak  of  Literature  as  a  profession  would 
be  an  hyperbole. 

On  the  other  hand,  “  Literary  Calling” 
is  not  a  title  that  satisfies  mie.  For  the 
word  “  calling”  implies  a  certain  fitness  ; 
in  the  religious  sense  it  has  even  more 
significance  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  are  a  good  many  piersons  who 
devote — well,  at  least  their  time  to  liter¬ 
ature,  who  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  ‘  ‘  a 
call”  in  that  direction,  nor  even  so  much 
as  a  whisper.  At  the  same  time  I  will 
venture  to  observe,  notwithstanding  a 
great  deal  of  high-sounding  twaddle 
talked  and  written  to  the  contrary,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  a  man  to  feel  any 
miraculous  or  even  extraordinary  attrac¬ 
tion  to  this  pursuit  to  succeed  in  it  very 
tolerably.  I  remember  a  now  distin¬ 
guished  personage  (in  another  line)  who 
had  written  a  very  successful  work,  ex¬ 
pressing  his  opinion  to  me  that  unless  a 
certain  divine  afflatus  animated  a  man, 
he  should  never  take  up  his  pen  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  public.  The  writing  for  pay, 
he  added  (he  had  at  least  £5000  a  year 
of  his  own),  was  the  degradation  of  lit¬ 
erature.  As  I  had  written  about  a  dozen 
books  myself  at  the  time,  and  most  de¬ 
cidedly  with  an  eye  to  profit,  and  had 
never  experienced  much  afflatus,  except 
in  the  way  of  indigestion,  this  remark 
discouraged  me  very  much.  However, 
as  the  gentleman  in  question  did  essay 
another  volume,  which  was  so  distinct  a 
failure  that  he  promptly  took  up  another 
line  of  business  (far  above  that  of  Bur¬ 
gesses),  it  is  probable  he  altered  his  views. 

Nature,  of  course,  is  the  best  guide  in 
the  matter  of  choosing  a  pursuit.  When 
she  says,  “  This  is  your  line,  stick  to  it,” 
she  seldom  or  never  makes  a  mistake. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  her  speech 
must  be  addressed  to  mature  ears.  For 
my  part,  I  do  not  much  believe  in  the 
predilections  of  boyhood.  1  was  never 
so  simple  as  to  wish  to  go  to  sea,  but  I 
do  remember  (when  between  seven  and 
eight)  having  a  passionate  longing  to  be* 
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come  a  merchant.  I  had  no  notion, 
however,  of  the  preliminary  stages  :  the 
high  stool  in  the  close  street ;  luncheon 
at  a  counter,  standing  (I  liked  to  have 
my  meals  good,  plentiful,  often,  and  in 
comfort,  even  then)  ;  and  imprisonment 
at  the  office  on  the  eves  of  mail  nights 
till  the  large  hours  p.  m.  Even  the  full 
fruition  of  such  aspirations — the  large 
waistcoat  (beginning  to  “  point,”  as  it 
soon  does  in  merchants),  heavy  watch- 
chain,  and  cheerful  conviction  of  the 
coming  scarcity  of  necessaries  for  every¬ 
body — would  have  failed  to  please.  The 
sort  of  merchant  I  wanted  to  be  was 
never  found  in  Post  Office  Directory^  but 
in  the  ”  Arabian  Nights,”  trading  to 
Bussorah,  chiefly  in  pearls  and  diamonds. 
When  the  Paterfamilases  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  instance  certain  stenches  and  messes 
which  their  Toms  and  Harrys  make  with 
chemicals  all  over  their  house,  as  a  proof 
of  “  their  natural  turn  for  engineering,” 
I  say,  “Very  likely,”  or  “  A  capital 
thing,”  but  \  think  oi  that  early  attrac¬ 
tion  of  my  own  towards  Bussorah.  The 
young  gentlemen  never  dream  of  what  I 
once  heard  described,  in  brief,  as  the 
real  business  life  of  a  scientific  appren¬ 
tice  :  “  To  lie  on  your  back  with  a  candle 
in  your  hand,  while  another  fellow 
knocks  nails  into  a  boiler.” 

Boys  have  rarely  any  special  aptitude 
for  anything  practical  beyond  punching 
each  other’s  heads,  or  (and  these  are  the 
clever  ones)  for  keeping  their  own  heads 
unpunched.  As  a  rule,  in  short.  Nature 
is  not  demonstrative  as  respects  our  pro¬ 
fessional  future. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  conceded  that 
if  the  boy  is  ever  father  to  the  man  in 
this  respect,  it  is  in  connection  with  lit¬ 
erature.  Also,  however  prosaic  their 
works  are  fated  to  be,  it  is  curious  that 
the  aspirants  for  the  profession  below 
Burgesses  always  begin  with  Poetry. 
Even  Harriet  Martineau  wrote  verses  in 
early  life  bad  enough  to  comfort  the  soul 
of  any  respectable  parent.  The  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  Temple  of  Literary  Fame 
is  almost  always  through  double  gates — 
couplets.  And  yet  I  have  known 
youthful  poets,  apparently  bound  for 
Paternoster  Row,  bolt  off  the  coursfe  in 
a  year  or  two,  to  the  delight  of  their 
friends,  and  become,  of  their  own  free 
will,  drysalters. 

There  is  so  much  talk  about  the  “  in¬ 


dications  of  immortality  in  early  child¬ 
hood”  (of  a  very  different  kind  from 
those  referred  to  by  Wordsworth),  and 
it  is  so  much  the  habit  of  biographers  to 
use  magnifiers  when  their  subject  is 
small,  that  it  needs  some  courage  to 
avow  my  belief  that  the  tastes  of  boys 
have  very  little  significance.  A  clever 
boy  can  be  trained  to  almost  anything, 
and  an  ordinary  boy  will  not  do  one 
thing  much  better  than  another.  With 
the  Geniuses  I  will  allow  (for  the  sake 
of  peace  and  quietness)  that  Nature  is 
all-powerful,  but  with  nine  hundred  and 
ninty-nine  out  of  a  thousand  of  us. 
Second  Nature,  Use,  is  the  true  mis¬ 
tress  ;  and  what  will  doubtless  strike 
some  people  as  almost  paradoxical,  but 
is  nevertheless  a  fact,  literature  is  the 
calling  in  which  she  has  the  greatest 
sway. 

It  is  the  fashion  w'ith  that  enormous 
class  of  people  who  don’t  know  what 
they  are  talking  about,  and  who  take  up 
cuckoo-cries,  to  speak  contemptuously 
of  modem  literature,  by  which  they 
mean  (for  they  are  acquainted  with  little 
else)  periodical  literature.  However 
small  may  be  its  merits,  it  is  at  all  events 
ten  times  as  good  as  ancient  p>eriodical 
literature  used  to  be.  A  very  much 
better  authority  than  myself  on  such  a 
subject  has  lately  informed  us  that  the 
majority  of  the  old  essays  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review,  at  the  very  time  when  it 
was  supposed  to  be  most  "  trenchant,” 
“masterly,”  “exhaustive,”  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  splendid  epithets,  are  so  dull 
and  weak  and  ignorant,  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  they  or  their  congeners  would 
now  find  acceptance  in  any  periodical  of 
repute.  And  with  regard  to  all  other 
classes  of  old  magazine  literature,  this 
verdict  is  certainly  most  just. 

Let  us  take  what  most  people  suppose  • 
to  be  “the  extreme  case,”  Magazine 
Poetry.  Of  course  there  is  to-day  a. 
great  deal  of  rant  and  twaddle  published 
under  the  name  of  verse  in  magazines  ; . 
yet  I  could  point  to  scores  and  scores  of 
poems  that  have  thus  appeared  during, 
the  last  ten  years,*  which  half  a  century 


*  I  take  up  a  half-yearly  volume  of  a  mafta- 
zine  (price  \\d.  weekly)  addressed  to  the  middle 
classes,  and  find  in  it,  at  haphazard,  the  five 
following  pieces,  the  authors  of  which  are 
anonymous  : 
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One  would  think  that  in  writing 
about  literary  men  and  matters  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  title 
for  one’s  essay,  or  that  any  embarrass¬ 
ment  which  might  arise  would  be  from 
excess  of  material.  1  find  this,  however, 
far  from  being  the  case.  “  Men  of  Let¬ 
ters,”  for  example,  is  a  heading  too  clas¬ 
sical  and  pretentious.  1  do  indeed  re¬ 
member  its  being  used  in  these  modern 
days  by  the  sub-editor  of  a  country  pa¬ 
per,  who,  having  quarrelled  with  his  pro¬ 
prietor,  and  reduced  him  to  silence  by 
a  violent  kick  in  the  abdomen,  thus  ad¬ 
dressed  him  :  “  I  leave  you  and  your 
dirty  work  forever,  and  start  to-night 
for  London,  to  take  up  my  proper  piosi- 
tion  as  a  Man  of  Letters.”  But  this 
gentleman’s  case  (and  I  hope  that  of  his 
proprietor)  was  an  exceptional  one.  The 
term  in  general  is  too  ambitious  and  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  author  of  “  Cato,”  for  my 
humble  purpose.  Literature  as  a  Pro¬ 
fession,”  again,  is  open  to  objection  on 
the  question  of  fact.  The  professions 
do  not  admit  literature  into  their  broth¬ 
erhood.  “  Literature,  Science,  and  Art” 
are  all  spoken  of  in  the  lump,  and  rather 
contemptuously  (like  ”  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic”),  and  have  no  settled 
position  whatever.  In  a  book  of  prece¬ 
dence,  however — a  charming  description 
of  literature,  and  much  more  full  of 
humor  than  the  peerage — I  recently 
found  indicated  for  the  first  time  its  rel¬ 
ative  place  in  the  social  scale.  After  a 
long  list  of  Eminent  Personages  and 
Notables,  the  mere  perusal  of  which 
was  calculated  to  bring  the  flush  of  pride 
into  my  British  cheek,  1  found  at  the 
very  bottom  these  remarkable  words : 
”  Burgesses,  Literary  Persons,  and 
others.”  Lest  haughtiness  should  still 
have  any  place  in  the  breasts  of  these 
penultimates  of  the  human  race,  the 
order  was  repeated  in  the  same  delight¬ 
ful  volume  in  still  plainer  fashion  :  ”  Bur¬ 
gesses,  Literary  Persons,  etc.”  It  is 
something,  of  course,  to  take  precedence 
— in  going  down  to  dinner,  for  example 
— even  of  an  et  cetera  ;  but  who  are 
Burgesses  ?  I  have  a  dreadful  suspicion 
they  are  not  gentlemen.  Are  they 


ladies  ?  Did  I  ever  meet  a  Burgess,  I 
wonder,  coming  through  the  rye  ?  At 
all  events,  after  so  authoritative  a  state¬ 
ment  of  its  social  position,  I  feel  that  to 
speak  of  Literature  as  a  profession  would 
be  an  hyperbole. 

On  the  other  hand,  “  Literary  Calling” 
is  not  a  title  that  satisfies  me.  For  the 
word  ”  calling”  implies  a  certain  fitness  ; 
in  the  religious  sense  it  has  even  more 
significance  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  are  a  good  many  persons  who 
devote — well,  at  least  their  time  to  liter¬ 
ature,  who  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  “  a 
call”  in  that  direction,  nor  even  so  much 
as  a  whisper.  At  the  same  time  I  will 
venture  to  observe,  notwithstanding  a 
great  deal  of  high-sounding  twaddle 
talked  and  written  to  the  contrary,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  a  man  to  feel  any 
miraculous  or  even  extraordinary  attrac¬ 
tion  to  this  pursuit  to  succeed  in  it  very 
tolerably.  I  remember  a  now  distin¬ 
guished  personage  (in  another  line)  who 
had  written  a  very  successful  work,  ex¬ 
pressing  his  opinion  to  me  that  unless  a 
certain  divine  afflatus  animated  a  man, 
he  should  never  take  up  his  pen  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  public.  The  writing  for  pay, 
he  added  (he  had  at  least  £5000  a  year 
of  his  own),  was  the  degradation  of  lit¬ 
erature.  As  I  had  written  about  a  dozen 
books  myself  at  the  time,  and  most  de¬ 
cidedly  with  an  eye  to  profit,  and  had 
never  experienced  much  afflatus,  except 
in  the  way  of  indigestion,  this  remark 
discouraged  me  very  much.  However, 
as  the  gentleman  in  question  did  essay 
another  volume,  which  was  so  distinct  a 
failure  that  he  promptly  took  up  another 
line  of  business  (far  above  that  of  Bur¬ 
gesses),  it  is  probable  he  altered  his  views. 

Nature,  of  course,  is  the  best  guide  in 
the  matter  of  choosing  a  pursuit.  When 
she  says,  “  This  is  your  line,  stick  to  it,” 
she  seldom  or  never  makes  a  mistake. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  her  speech 
must  be  addressed  to  mature  ears.  For 
my  part,  I  do  not  much  believe  in  the 
predilections  of  boyhood.  I  was  never 
so  simple  as  to  wish  to  go  to  sea,  but  I 
do  remember  (when  between  seven  and 
eight;  having  a  passionate  longing  to  be* 
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come  a  merchant.  I  had  no  notion, 
however,  of  the  preliminary  stages  :  the 
high  stool  in  the  close  street ;  luncheon 
at  a  counter,  standing  (I  liked  to  have 
my  meals  good,  plentiful,  often,  and  in 
comfort,  even  then)  ;  and  imprisonment 
at  the  office  on  the  eves  of  mail  nights 
till  the  large  hours  p.  m.  Even  the  full 
fruition  of  such  aspirations — the  large 
waistcoat  (beginning  to  “  point,”  as  it 
soon  does  in  merchants),  heavy  watch- 
chain,  and  cheerful  conviction  of  the 
coming  scarcity  of  necessaries  for  every¬ 
body — would  have  failed  to  please.  The 
sort  of  merchant  I  wanted  to  be  was 
never  found  in  Post  Office  Directory,  but 
in  the  ”  Arabian  Nights,”  trading  to 
Bussorah,  chiefly  in  pearls  and  diamonds. 
When  the  Paterfamilases  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  instance  certain  stenches  and  messes 
which  their  Toms  and  Harrys  make  with 
chemicals  all  over  their  house,  as  a  proof 
of  "  their  natural  turn  for  engineering,” 
I  say,  “Very  likely,”  or  “A  capital 
thing,”  but  \  think  oi  that  early  attrac¬ 
tion  of  my  own  towards  Bussorah.  The 
young  gentlemen  never  dream  of  what  I 
once  heard  described,  in  brief,  as  the 
real  business  life  of  a  scientific  appren¬ 
tice  :  ”  To  lie  on  your  back  with  a  candle 
in  your  hand,  while  another  fellow 
knocks  nails  into  a  boiler.” 

Boys  have  rarely  any  special  aptitude 
for  anything  practical  beyond  punching 
each  other’s  heads,  or  (and  these  are  the 
clever  ones)  for  keeping  their  own  heads 
unpunched.  As  a  rule,  in  short.  Nature 
is  not  demonstrative  as  respects  our  pro¬ 
fessional  future. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  conceded  that 
if  the  boy  is  ever  father  to  the  man  in 
this  respect,  it  is  in  connection  with  lit¬ 
erature.  Also,  however  prosaic  their 
works  are  fated  to  be,  it  is  curious  that 
the  aspirants  for  the  profession  below 
Burgesses  always  begin  with  Poetry. 
Even  Harriet  Martineau  wrote  verses  in 
early  life  bad  enough  to  comfort  the  soul 
of  any  respectable  parent.  The  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  Temple  of  Literary  Fame 
is  almost  always  through  double  gates — 
couplets.  And  yet  I  have  known 
youthful  poets,  apparently  bound  for 
Paternoster  Row,  bolt  off  the  cours^  in 
a  year  or  two,  to  the  delight  of  their 
friends,  and  become,  of  their  own  free 
will,  drysalters. 

There  is  so  much  talk  about  the  “  in¬ 


dications  of  immortality  in  early  child¬ 
hood”  (of  a  very  different  kind  from 
those  referred  to  by  Wordsworth),  and 
it  is  so  much  the  habit  of  biographers  to 
use  magnifiers  when  their  subject  is 
small,  that  it  needs  some  courage  to 
avow  my  belief  that  the  tastes  of  boys 
have  very  little  significance.  A  clever 
boy  can  be  trained  to  almost  anything, 
and  an  ordinary  boy  will  not  do  one 
thing  much  better  than  another.  With 
the  Geniuses  I  will  allow  (for  the  sake 
of  peace  and  quietness)  that  Nature  is 
all-powerful,  but  with  nine  hundred  and 
ninty-nine  out  of  a  thousand  of  us. 
Second  Nature,  Use,  is  the  true  mis¬ 
tress  ;  and  what  will  doubtless  strike 
some  people  as  almost  paradoxical,  but 
is  nevertheless  a  fact,  literature  is  the 
calling  in  which  she  has  the  greatest 
sway. 

It  is  the  fashion  with  that  enormous 
class  of  people  who  don’t  know  what 
they  are  talking  about,  and  who  take  up 
cuckoo-cries,  to  speak  contemptuously 
of  modem  literature,  by  which  they 
mean  (for  they  are  acquainted  with  little 
else)  periodical  literature.  However 
small  may  be  its  merits,  it  is  at  all  events 
ten  times  as  good  as  ancient  periodical 
literature  used  to  be.  A  very  much 
better  authority  than  myself  on  such  a 
subject  has  lately  informed  us  that  the 
majority  of  the  old  essays  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review,  at  the  very  time  when  it 
was  supposed  to  be  most  “  trenchant,” 
“masterly,”  “exhaustive,”  andanum-- 
ber  of  other  splendid  epithets,  are  so  dull 
and  weak  and  ignorant,  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  they  or  their  congeners  would 
now  find  acceptance  in  any  periodical  of 
repute.  And  with  regard  to  all  other 
classes  of  old  magazine  literature,  this 
verdict  is  certainly  most  just. 

Let  us  take  what  most  people  suppose  • 
to  be  “the  extreme  case,”  Magazine 
Poetry.  Of  course  there  is  to-day  a. 
great  deal  of  rant  and  twaddle  published 
under  the  name  of  verse  in  magazines  ; . 
yet  I  could  point  to  scores  and  scores  of 
poems  that  have  thus  appeared  during, 
the  last  ten  years,*  which  half  a  century 


*  I  take  up  a  half-yearlv  volume  of  a  maga¬ 
zine  (price  i\d.  weekly)  addressed  to  the  middle 
classes,  and  find  in  it,  at  haphazard,  the  five 
following  pieces,  the  authors  of  which  are 
anonymous : 
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ago  would  have  made — and  deservedly  authors.  Such  phrases  as  “  universal  ne- 
have  made — a  high  reputation  for  their  cessity for  practical  exertion,”  “prosaic 


Agatha. 

From  under  the  shade  of  her  simple  straw  hat 
She  smiles  at  you,  only  a  little  shame-faced  ; 

Her  Rold-tinted  hair  in  a  long  braided  plait 
Reaches  on  either  side  down  to  her  waist. 

Her  rosy  complexion,  a  soft  pink  and  white. 
Except  where  the  white  has  been  warmed  by 
the  sun. 

Is  glowing  with  health  and  an  eager  delight. 

As  she  pauses  to  speak  to  you  after  her  run. 

See  with  what  freedom,  what  beautiful  ease. 

She  leaps  over  hollows  and  mounds  in  her 
race  ; 

Hear  how  she  joyously  laughs  when  the  breeze 
Tosses  her  hat  off,  and  blows  in  her  face  ! 

It’s  only  a  play-gown  of  homeliest  cotton 
She  wears,  that  her  finer  silk  dress  may  be 
saved  ; 

And  happily,  too.  she  has  wholly  forgotten 
The  nurse,  and  her  charge  to  be  better  be¬ 
haved. 

Must  a  time  come  when  this  child’s  way  of  car¬ 
ing 

For  only  the  present  enjoyment  shall  pass  ; 

When  she’ll  learn  to  take  thought  of  the  dress 
that  she’s  wearing, 

Aad  grow  rather  fond  of  consulting  the 
glass  ? 

Well,  never  mind  ;  nothing  really  can  change 
her  ; 

Fair  childhood  will  grow  to  as  fair  maiden¬ 
hood  : 

Her  unselfish,  sweet  nature  is  safe  from  all 
danger ; 

i  know  she  will  always  be  charming  and 
good. 

For  when  she  takes  care  of  a  still '  younger 
brother, 

V«u  see  her  stop  short  in  the  midst  of  her 
mirth. 

Gravely  and  tenderly  playing  the  mother : 

Can  There  be  anything  fairer  on  earth  ? 

So  proud  of  her  charge  she  appears,  so  de¬ 
lighted  ; 

Of  all  her  perfections  findeed,  they’re  a  host)^ 

This  loving  attention  to  others,  united 
With  naive  self-unconsciousness,  charms  me 
the  most. 

What  hearts  that  unthinkingly  under  short 
jackets 

Are  beating  to-day  in  a  wonderful  wise 

About  racing,  or  jumping,  or  cricket,  or  rack¬ 
ets. 

One  day  will  beat  at  a  smile  from  those 
eyes ! 

Ah,  how  I  envy  the  one  that  shall  win  her. 

And  see  that  sweet  smile  no  ill  humor  shall 
damp  ! 

Shining  across  the  spread  table  at  dinner. 

Or  cheerfully  bright  in  the  light  of  the  lamp  ! 

Ah,  little  fairy  !  a  very  short  while. 

Just  once  or  twice,  in  a  brief  country  stay, 

I  saw  you  ;  but  when  will  your  innocent  smile 
That  I  keep  in  my  mem’ry  have  faded  away  ? 


For  when,  in  the  midst  of  my  trouble  and 
doubt, 

I  remember  your  face,  with  its  laughter  and 
light. 

It’s  as  if  on  a  sudden  the  sun  had  shone  out. 
And  scattered  the  shadow,  and  made  the 
world  bright. 

Chartreuse. 

{JAqutur.) 

Who  could  refuse 
Green-eyed  Chartreuse  ? 

Liqueur  for  heretics, 

Turks,  Christians,  or  Jews  ; 

For  beggar  or  queen. 

For  monk  or  for  dean  ; 

Ripened  and  mellow 
(The  green,  not  the  yellow). 

Give  it  its  dues. 

Gay  little  fellow. 

Dressed  up  in  green  ! 

I  love  thee  too  well,  O 
Laughing  Chartreuse  ! 

O  the  delicate  hues 
That  thrill  through  the  green  I 
Colors  which  Greuze 
Would  die  to  have  seen  ! 

With  thee  would  De  Musset 
Sweeten  his  muse  ; 

Use,  not  abuse. 

Bright  little  fellow  ! 

(The  green,  not  the  yellow.) 

O  the  taste  and  the  smell !  O 
Never  refuse 
A  kiss  on  the  lips  from 
Jealous  Chartreuse  ! 

The  Life- Ledger. 

Our  sufferings  we  reckon  o’er 
With  skill  minute  and  formal ; 

The  cheerful  ease  that  fills  the  score 
We  treat  as  merely  normal. 

Our  list  of  ills,  how  full,  how  great ! 

We  mourn  our  lot  should  fall  so. 

I  wonder,  do  we  calculate 
Our  happinesses  also  ? 

Were  it  not  best  to  keep  account 
Of  all  days,  if  of  any  ? 

Perhaps  the  dark  ones  might  amount 
To  not  so  very  many. 

Men’s  looks  are  nigh  as  often  gay 
As  sad,  or  even  solemn  : 

Behold,  my  entry  for  to-day 
Is  in  the  '*  happy  ”  column. 

^  October. 

The  year  grows  old  ;  summer's  wild  crown  of 
roses 

Has  fallen  and  faded  in  the  woodland  ways 
On  all  the  earth  a  tranquil  light  reposes. 
Through  the  still  dreamy  days. 
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character  of  the  age,”  etc.,  are,  of  course, 
common  enough  ;  but  those  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  wth  such  matters  will,  I  am 
sure,  corroborate  my  assertion  that  there 
was  never  so  much  good  poetry  in  our 
general  literature  as  exists  at  present. 
Persons  of  intelligence  do  not  look  for 
such  things,  perhaps,  and  certainly  not 
in  magazines,  while  persons  of  culture 
are  too  much  occupied  with  old  china 
and  high  art  ;  but  to  humble  folks,  who 
take  an  interest  in  their  fellow-creatures, 
it  is  very  pleasant  to  observe  what  high 
thoughts,  and  how  poeticaly  expressed, 
are  now  to  be  found  about  our  feet,  and. 


The  dew  lies  heavy  in  the  early  mom, 

On  grass  and  mosses  sparkling  crystal-fair  ; 
And  shining  threads  of  gossamer  are  borne 
Floating  upon  the  air, 

Across  the  leaf-strewn  lanes,  from  bough  to 
bough 

Like  tissue  woven  in  a  fairy  loom  ; 

And  crimson-berried  bryony  garlands  glow 
Through  the  leaf-tangled  gloom. 

The  woods  are  still,  but  for  the  sudden  fall 
Of  cupless  acorns  dropping  to  the  ground. 

Or  rabbit  plunging  through  the  fern-stems  tall. 
Half  surtled  by  the  sound. 

And  from  the  garden  lawn  comes,  soft  and 
clear. 

The  robin’s  warble  from  the  leafless  spray. 
The  low  sweet  Angelus  of  the  dying  year. 
Passing  in  light  away. 

Prosperity. 

I  doubt  if  the  maxims  the  Stoic  adduces 
Be  true  in  the  main,  when  they  state 
That  our  nature's  improved  by  adversity’s 
uses. 

And  spoilt  by  a  happier  fate. 

The  heart  that  is  tried  by  misfortune  and  pain. 
Self-reliance  and  patience  may  learn  ; 

Yet  worn  by  long  waiting  and  wishing  in  vain, 
It  often  grows  callous  and  stern. 

But  the  heart  that  is  softened  by  ease  and  con¬ 
tentment 

Feels  warmly  and  kindly  t’wards  all  ; 

And  its  charity,  roused  by  no  moody  resent¬ 
ment. 

Embraces  alike  great  and  small. 

So,  although  in  the  season  of  rain-storms  and 
showers. 

The  tree  may  strike  deeper  its  roots. 

It  needs  the  warm  brightness  of  sunshiny  hours 
To  ripen  the  blossoms  and  fruits. 

Observe,  not  only  the  genuine  merit  of  these 
five  pieces,  but  the  variety  in  the  tones  of 
thought :  then  compare  them  with  similar  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  days,  say,  of  the  once  famous 
L.  E.  L. 


as  it  were,  in  the  literary  gutter,  I 
don’t  compare  these  writers  with  Byrons 
and  Shelleys  ;  I  don’t  speak  of  them  as 
born  poets  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  my 
argument  is  that  Second  Nature  (cultiva¬ 
tion,  opportunities  of  publication,  etc.) 
has  made  them  what  they  are  ;  and  it  is 
immensely  creditable  to  her. 

And  what  holds  good  of  verse  holds 
infinitely  better  in  respect  to  prose. 
The  enormous  improvement  in  our  prose 
writers  (I  am  not  speaking  of  geniuses, 
remember,  but  of  the  generality),  and 
their  great  superiority  over  writers  of  the 
same  class  half  a  century  ago,  is  mainly 
due  to  use.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  like 
most  men  of  genuine  power,  had  great 
generosity,  once  observed  to  a  brother 
author,  ”  You  and  I  came  just  in  the  nick 
of  time.”  He  foresaw  the  formidable 
competition  that  was  about  to  take 
place,  though  he  had  no  cause  to  fear  it. 
I  think  in  these  days  he  would  have 
had  cause  ;  not  that  I  disbelieve  in  his 
genius,  but  that  I  venture  to  think  he 
diffused  it  over  too  large  an  area.  In 
such  cases  genius  is  overpassed  by  the 
talent  which  husbands  its  resources  ;  in 
other  words,  Nature  succumbs  to  Second 
Nature,  as  the  wife  in  the  patriarchal 
days  (when  she  grew  patriarchal)  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  handmaid.  And  after 
all,  though  we  talk  so  glibly  about 
genius,  and  profess  to  feel,  though  we 
cannot  express,  in  what  it  differs  from 
talent,  are  we  quite  so  sure  about  this  as 
we  would  fain  persuade  ourselves  ?  At 
all  events,  it  cannot  surely  be  contended 
that  a  man  of  genius  always  writes  like 
one  ;  and  when  he  does  not,  his  work  is 
often  inferior  to  the  first-rate  production 
of  a  man  of  talent.  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  not  sure  whether  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion,  perhaps,  of  the  highest  gifts  of 
song)  the  whole  distinction  is  not  fanci¬ 
ful. 

We  are  ready  enough  in  ordinary  mat¬ 
ters  to  allow  that  ”  practice  makes  per¬ 
fect,”  and  the  limit  of  that  principle 
is  yet  to  be  found.  Moreover,  the  vast 
importance  of  exclusive  application  is 
almost  unknown.  We  see  it,  indeed,  in 
men  of  science  and  in  lawyers,  but  with¬ 
out  recognition  ;  nay,  socially,  it  is  even 
quoted  against  them.  The  mathemati¬ 
cian  may  be  very  eminent,  but  we  find 
him  dry  ;  the  lawyer  may  be  at  the  head 
of  his  profession,  but  we  find  him  dull ; 
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and  it  is  observed  on  all  sides  how  very 
little  great  A  and  great  B,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  high  position  they  have  earned 
for  themselves  in  their  calling,  know  of 
matters  out  of  their  own  line.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  man  of  whom  it  was 
said  tliat  “  science  was  his  forte  and  om¬ 
niscience  his  weakness,”  has  left  no  en¬ 
during  monument  behind  him  ;  and  so 
it  must  always  be  with  mortals  who  have 
only  fifty  years  of  thought  allotted  to 
them  at  the  very  most,  and  who  diffuse 
it.  Every  one  admits  the  value  of  ap¬ 
plication,  but  very  few  are  aware  how 
its  force  is  wasted  by  diffusion  ;  it  is 
like  a  volatile  essence  in  a  bottle  without  a 
cork.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  con¬ 
centrated — you  may  call  it  “  narrowed  ” 
if  you  please — there  is  hardly  anything 
within  its  own  sphere  of  action  of  which 
it  is  not  capable.  So  many  high  motives 
(though  also  some  mean  ones)  prompt  us 
to  make  broad  the  bases  of  education, 
that  any  projwsal  to  contract  them  must 
needs  be  thankless  and  unpopular  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that,  among  the  upper 
classes  at  least,  the  reason  why  so  many 
men  are  unable  to  make  their  way  in  the 
world,  is  because,  thanks  to  a  too  liberal 
education,  they  are  Jacks  of  all  trades 
and  masters  of  none  ;  and  even  as  J  acks 
they  cut  a  very  poor  figure.  How  large 
and  varied  is  the  educational  bill  of  fare 
set  before  every  young  gentleman  in 
Great  Britain  ;  and  to  judge  by  the 
mental  stamina  it  affords  him  in  most 
cases,  what  a  waste  of  good  food  it  is  ! 
The  dishes  are  so  numerous  and  so 
quickly  changed,  that  he  has  no  time  to 
decide  on  which  he  likes  best.  Like  an 
industrious  flea,  rather  than  a  bee,  he 
hops  from  flower  to  flower  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  garden,  without  one  pennyworth 
of  honey  to  show  for  it.  And  then — 
though  I  feel  how  degrading  it  is  to  al 
lude  to  so  vulgar  a  matter — how  high  is 
the  price  of  his  admission  to  the  feast  in 
question  !  Its  purveyors  do  not  pretend 
to  have  filled  his  stomach,  but  only  to 
have  put  him  in  the  way  of  filling  it  for 
himself,  whereas,  unhappily.  Paterfami¬ 
lias  discovers  that  that  is  the  very  thing 
that  they  have  not  done.  His  young 
Hopeful  is  almost  as  unable  to  run  alone 
as  when  he  first  entered  the  nursery. 
To  discourse  airily  upon  the  beauties  of 
classical  education,  and  on  the  social 
advantages  of  acquiring  ”  the  tone”  at 


a  public  school,  at  whatever  cost,  is  an 
agreeable  exercise  of  the  intelligence  ; 
but  such  arguments  have  been  taken  too 
seriously,  and  the  result  is  that  our  young 
gentlemen  are  incapable  of  gaining  their 
own  living.  It  is  not  only  that  “  all  the 
gates  are  thronged  with  suitors,  all  the 
markets  overflow,”  but  even  when  the 
candidates  are  so  fortunate  as  to  attain 
admittance,  they  are  still  a  burden  upon 
their  fathers  for  years,  from  having  had 
no  especial  preparation  for  the  work  they 
have  to  do.  Folks  who  can  afford  to 
spend  JE250  a  year  on  their  sons  at  Eton 
or  Harrow,  and  add  another  fifty  or  two 
for  their  support  at  the  universities,  do 
not  feel  this  ;  but  those  who  have  done 
it  without  affording  it — /.a,  by  cutting 
and  contriving,  if  not  by  pinching  and 
saving — feel  their  position  very  bitterly. 
There  are  hundreds  of  clever  young  men 
who  are  now  living  at  home  and  doing 
nothing — or  work  that  pays  nothing  and 
even  costs  something  for  doing  it — who 
might  be  earning  very  tolerable  incomes 
by  their  pen  if  they  only  knew  how,  and 
had  not  wasted  their  young  wits  on 
Greek  plays  and  Latin  verses  ;  nor  do  I 
find  that  the  attractions  of  such  objects 
of  study  are  permanent,  or  afford  the 
least  solace  to  these  young  gentlemen  in 
their  enforced  leisure. 

The  idea  of  bringing  young  people  up 
to  Literature  is  doubtless  calculated  to 
raise  the  eyebrows  almost  as  much  as  the 
suggestion  of  bringing  them  up  to  the 
Stage.  The  notions  of  Paterfamilias  in 
this  respect  are  very  much  what  they 
were  fifty  years  ago.  ”  What !  put  my 
boy  in  Grub  Street  ?  I  would  rather 
see  him  in  his  coffin.”  In  his  mind's  eye 
he  beholds  Savage  on  his  bunk  and 
Chatterton  on  his  deathbed.  He  does 
not  know  that  there  are  many  hundreds 
of  persons  of  both  sexes  who  have  found 
out  this  vocation  for  themselves,  and 
are  diligently  pursuing  it — under  circum¬ 
stances  of  quite  unnecessary  difficulty — 
to  their  material  advantage.  He  is  un¬ 
aware  that  the  conditions  of  literature 
in  England  have  been  as  completely 
changed  within  a  single  generation  as 
those  of  locomotion. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  at  present  no 
great  prizes  in  literature,  such  as  are 
offered  by  the  learned  professions,  but 
there  are  quite  as  many  small  ones — com¬ 
petencies  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
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not  so  much  of  a  lottery.  It  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  marry  an  attorney’s  daughter, 
or  a  bishop’s,  to  get  on  in  it.  The 
calling,  as  it  is  termed  (I  know  not  why, 
for  it  is  often  heavy  enough),  of  “  light 
literature”  is  in  such  contempt,  through 
ignorance  on  the  one  hand  and  ar¬ 
rogance  on  the  other,  that  one  is 
almost  afraid,  in  such  a  connection,  to 
speak  of  merit ;  yet  merit,  or  at  all  events 
aptitude  with  diligence,  is  certain  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  it.  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  editors  being  blind  to  the  worth 
of  unknown  authors  ;  but,  if  so,  they 
must  be  also  blind  (and  this  I  have  never 
heard  said  of  them)  to  their  own  inter¬ 
ests.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to 
accuse  a  recruiting  sergeant  of  passing  by 
the  stout  six-feet  fellows  who  wish  to  en¬ 
list  with  him,  and  for  each  of  whom — 
directly  or  indirectly — he  receives  head 
money.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  one 
particular  sergeant  may  be  drunken,  or 
careless  of  his  own  interests,  but  in  that 
case  the  literary  recruit  has  only  to  apply 
next  door.  The  opportunities  for  action 
in  the  field  of  literature  are  now  so  very 
numerous,  that  it  is  impossible  that  any 
able  volunteer  should  be  long  shut  out 
of  it ;  and  1  have  observed  that  the  com¬ 
plaints  about  want  of  employment  come 
almost  solely  from  those  unfit  for  ser¬ 
vice.  Nay,  in  the  ranks  of  the  literary 
army  there  are  very  many  who  should 
have  been  excluded.  Few,  if  any,  are 
there  through  favor  ;  but  the  fact  is,  the 
work  to  be  done  is  so  extensive  and  so 
varied,  that  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of 
good  candidates  to  do  it.  And  of  what 
is  called  "  skilled  labor”  among  them 
there  is  scarcely  any.  The  question 
”  What  can  you  do  ?”  put  by  an  editor 
to  an  aspirant,  generally  astonishes  him 
very  much.  The  aspirant  is  ready  to 
do  anything,  he  says,  which  the  other 
will  please  to  suggest.  “  But  what  is 
your  line  in  literature  ?  What  can  you 
do  best— not  tragedies  in  blank  verse,  I 
hope  ?” 

Perhaps  the  aspirant  here  hangs  his 
head  ;  he  has  written  tragedies.  In 
which  case  there  is  good  hope  for  him, 
because  it  shows  a  natural  bent.  But 
he  generally  replies  that  he  has  written 
nothing  as  yet  except  that  essay  on  the 
genius  of  Cicero  (at  which  the  editor  has 
already  shaken  his  head)  and  that  de¬ 
fence  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Or  per¬ 


haps  he  has  written  some  translations  of 
Horace,  which  he  is  surprised  to  find  not 
a  novelty  ;  or  some  considerations  upon 
the  value  of  a  feudal  system.  At  four- 
and-twenty,  in  short,  he  is  but  an  over¬ 
grown  school-boy.  He  has  been  taught, 
indeed,  to  acquire  knowledge  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  sort,  but  not  the  habit  of  acquiring  ; 
he  has  been  taught  to  observe  nothing  ; 
he  is  ignorant  upon  all  the  subjects  that 
interest  his  fellow-creatures,  and  in  his 
new  ambition  is  like  one  who  endeavors 
to  attract  an  audience  without  having 
anything  to  tell  them.  He  knows  some 
Latin,  a  little  Greek,  a  very  little 
French,  and  a  very,  very  little  of  what 
are  called  the  English  classics.  He  has 
read  a  few  recent  novels,  perhaps,  but 
of  modern  English  literature,  and  of 
that  (to  him,  at  least)  most  important 
branch  of  it,  English  journalism,  he 
knows  nothing.  His  views  and  opinions 
are  those  of  a  public  school,  which  are 
by  no  means  in  accordance  with  those  of 
the  great  world  of  readers  ;  or  he  is  full 
of  the  class  prejudices  imbibed  at  col¬ 
lege.  In  short,  he  may  be  as  vigorous 
as  a  Zulu,  with  the  materials  of  a  first- 
rate  soldier  in  him,  but  his  arms  are  only 
a  club  and  an  assegai,  and  are  of  no  ser¬ 
vice.  Why  should  he  not  be  fitted  out 
in  early  life  with  literary  weapons  of 
precision,  and  taught  the  use  of  them  ? 

1  say  again,  that  poor  Paterfamilias, 
looking  hopelessly  about  him,  like  Quin¬ 
tus  Curtius  in  the  riddle,  for  “a  nice 
opening  for  a  young  man,”  is  totally  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  opportunities,  if  not  for 
fame  and  fortune,  at  least  for  compe¬ 
tency  and  comfort,  that  Literature  now 
offers  to  a  clever  lad.  He  looks  round 
him  ;  he  sees  the  Church  leading  no¬ 
where,  with  much  greater  certainty  of 
expense  than  income,  and  demanding  a 
huge  sum  for  what  is  irreverently  termed 
”  gate  money”  ;  he  sees  the  Bar,  with  its 
highroad  leading  indeed  to  the  wool¬ 
sack,  but  with  a  hundred  by-ways  lead¬ 
ing  nowhere  in  particular,  and  full  of 
turnpikes — legal  tutors,  legal  fees,  rents 
of  chambers,  etc. — which  he  has  to  de¬ 
fray  ;  he  sees  Physic,  at  which  Mater- 
familias  sniffs  and  turns  her  nose  up. 
“  Her  Jack,  with  such  agreeable  man¬ 
ners,  to  become  a  saw-bones  !  Never  !” 
He  sees  the  Army,  and  thinks,  since 
Jack  has  such  great  abilities,  it  seems  a 
pity  to  give  him  a  red  coat,  which  costs 
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also  considerably  more  than  a  black  one  ; 
and  how  is  Jack  to  live  upon  his  pay  ? 

After  all,  indeed,  however  prettily  one 
])uts  it,  the  question  is  with  ‘him,  not  so 
much  IVAat  is  my  Jack  to  be  ?  as  “  How 
is  my  Jack  to  live  ?”  To  one  who  has 
any  gift  of  humor  there  are  few  things 
more  amusing  than  to  observe  how  this 
vulgar,  but  really  rather  important  in¬ 
quiry,  is  ignored  by  those  who  take  the 
subject  of  modem  education  in  hand. 
They  are  chiefly  schoolmasters,  who  are 
not  so  deep  in  their  books  but  that  they 
can  spare  a  glance  or  two  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  banker’s  account ;  or  fel¬ 
lows  of  colleges  who  have  no  children, 
and  therefore  never  feel  the  difficulty  of 
supporting  them.  Heaven  forbid  that 
so  humble  an  individual  as  myself  should 
question  their  wisdom,  or  say  anything 
about  them  that  should  seem  to  smack 
of  irreverence  ;  but  I  do  believe  that 
(with  one  or  two  exceptions  I  have  in 
my  mind)  the  system  they  have  intro¬ 
duced  among  us  is  the  greatest  humbug 
in  the  universe.  In  the  meantime  poor 
Paterfamilias  (who  is  the  last  man,  they 
flatter  themselves,  to  find  this  out) 
stands  with  his  hands  (and  very  little 
else)  in  his  pockets,  regarding  his  clever 
offspring,  and  wondering  what  he  shall 
do  with  him.  He  remembers  to  have 
read  about  a  man  on  his  deathbed,  who 
calls  his  children  about  him,  and  thanks 
God,  though  he  has  left  them  nothing 
to  live  upon,  he  has  given  them  a  good 
education,  and  tries  to  extract  comfort 
from  the  reminiscence.  That  he  has 
spent  money  enough  upon  Jack’s  educa¬ 
tion  is  certain  ;  something  between  two 
and  three  thousand  pounds  in  all  at 
least,  the  interest  of  which,  it  strikes 
him,  would  be  very  convenient  to  keep 
him.  But  unfortunately  the  principal 
is  gone  and  Jack  isn’t. 

Now  suppose — for  one  may  suppose 
anything,  however  ridiculous — he  had 
spent  two  or  three  hundred  |x>unds  at 
the  very  most,  and  brought  him  up  to 
the  Calling  of  Literature.  He  believes, 
perhaps,  that  it  is  only  geniuses  that 
succeed  in  it  (in  which  case  I  know  more 
geniuses  than  I  had  any  idea  of),  and  he 
doesn’t  think  Jack  a  genius,  though 
Jack’s  mother  does.  Or,  as  is  more 
probable,  he  regards  it  as  a  hand-to- 
mouth  calling,  which  to-day  gives  its 
disciples  a  five-pound  note,  and  to-mor¬ 


row  five  pence.  He  calls  to  mind  a  say¬ 
ing  about  Literature  being  a  good  stick, 
but  not  a  good  crutch — an  excellent  aux¬ 
iliary,  but  no  permanent  support ;  but 
he  forgets  the  all-important  fact  that  the 
remark  was  made  half  a  century  ago. 

Poor  blind  Paterfaipilias  —  shall  I 
couch  yon  ?  If  the  operation  is  success¬ 
ful,  I  am  sure  you  will  thank  me  for  it  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  foresee  I  shall 
incur  the  greatest  enmities.  Should  I 
encourage  clever  Jack,  and,  what  is 
worse,  a  thousand  Jacks  who  are  not 
clever,  to  enter  upon  this  vocation,  what 
will  editors  say  to  me  ?  I  shall  have  to 
go  about,  perhaps,  guarded  with  two 
policemen  with  revolvers,  like  an  Irish 
gentleman  on  his  landed  estate.  “Is 
not  the  flood  of  rubbish  to  which  we 
are  already  subjected,’’  I  hear  them  cry¬ 
ing,  “  bad  enough,  without  your  pulling 
up  the  sluices  of  universal  stupidity  ?’’ 
My  suggestion,  however,  is  intended  to 
benefit  them  by  clearing  away  the  rubbish, 
and  inducing  a  clearer  and  deeper  stream 
for  the  turning  of  their  mills.  At  the 
same  time  I  confess  that  the  lessening 
of  Paterfamilias’s  difficulties  is  my  main 
object.  What  I  would  open  his  eyes  to 
is  the  fact  that  a  calling,  the  advantages 
of  which  he  has  no  knowledge,  does 
present  itself  to  clever  Jack,  which  will 
cost  him  nothing  but  pens,  ink,  and 
paper  to  enter  upon,  and  in  which,  if  he 
has  been  well  trained  for  it,  he  will 
surely  be  successful,  since  so  many  suc¬ 
ceed  in  it  without  any  training  at  all. 
Why  should  not  Jack  have  this  in  view 
from  his  cradle  as  much  as  the  ignes 
fatui  of  woolsacks  and  mitres  ?  If  it  has 
no  lord-chancellorships,  it  has  plenty 
of  county  court  appointments  ;  if  it  has 
no  bishoprics,  it  has  plenty  of  benefices 
— and  really,  as  times  go,  some  pretty 
fat  ones. 

On  your  breaskfast  table,  good  Pater¬ 
familias,  there  lies,  every  morning,  a 
newspaper,  and  on  Saturday  perhaps 
there  are  two  or  three.  When  you  go 
out  in  the  street  you  are  pestered  to  buy 
half  a  score  more  of  them.  In  your 
club  reading-room  there  are  a  hundred 
different  journals.  When  you  travel  by 
the  railway  you  see  at  every  station  a 
provincial  newspaper  of  more  or  less 
extensive  circulation.  Has  it  never  struck 
you  that  to  supply  these  publications 
with  their  leading  articles  there  must  be 
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an  immense  staff  of  persons  called  jour* 
nalists,  professing  every  description  of 
opinion,  and  advocating  every  conceiv¬ 
able  policy  ?  And  do  you  suppose  these 
gentry  only  get  £70  a  year  for  their 
work,  like  a  curate  ;  or  £60,  like  a  sub¬ 
lieutenant  ;  or  that  they  have  to  pay 
three  times  those  sums  for  the  privilege 
of  belonging  to  the  press,  as  a  barrister 
does  for  belonging  to  his  inn  ?  Again, 
in  London  at  least,  there  are  as  many 
magazines  as  newspapers,  containing 
every  kind  of  literature,  the  very  con¬ 
tributors  of  which  are  so  numerous  that 
they  form  a  public  of  themselves.  That 
seems  at  the  first  blush  to  militate  against 
my  suggestion  ;  but  though  contributors 
are  so  common,  and  upon  the  whole  so 
good — indeed,  considering  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  they  labor,  so  wonder¬ 
fully  good — they  are  not  (1  have  heard 
editors  say)  so  good  as  they  might  be, 
supposing  (for  example)  they  knew  a 
little  of  science,  history,  politics,  English 
literature,  and  especially  of  the  art  of 
composition,  before  they  volunteered 
their  services.  At  present  the  ranks  of 
journalistic  and  periodical  literature  are 
largely  recruited  from  the  failures  in 
other  professions.  The  bright  young 
barrister  who  can’t  get  a  brief  takes  to 
literature  as  a  calling,  just  as  the  man 
who  has  “  gone  a  cropper”  in  the  army 
takes  to  the  wine-trade.  And  what  aeons 
of  time  and  what  millions  of  money 
have  been  wasted  on  them  in  the  mean¬ 
while  ! 

The  announcement  written  on  the 
gates  of  all  the  recognized  professions  in 
England  is  the  same  that  would-be  trav¬ 
ellers  read  on  the  faces  of  the  passengers 
on  the  underground  railway  after  office 
hours  :  ”  Our  number  is  complete,  and 
our  room  is  limited.”  In  literature,  on 
the  contrary,  though  its  vehicles  may 
seem  as  tightly  packed,  substitution  can 
be  effected.  There  may  be  persons  trav¬ 
elling  on  that  line  in  the  first  class  who 
ought  to  be  in  the  third,  and  indeed 
have  no  reasonable  pretext  for  being 
there  at  all.  And  if  clever  Jack  could 
show  his  ticket,  he  would  turn  them  out 
of  it. 

Again,  so  far  from  the  space  being 
limited,  it  is  continually  enlarging,  and 
that  out  of  all  proportion  to  those  who 
have  tickets.  We  hear  from  its  enemies 
that  the  Church  is  doomed,  and  from  its 


friends  that  it  is  in  danger  ;  there  is  a 
small  but  energetic  party  who  are  bent 
on  reducing  the  Army,  and  even  on  do¬ 
ing  away  with  it ;  nay,  so  wicked  and 
presumptuous  has  human  nature  grown, 
that  mutterings  are  heard,  and  menaces 
are  uttered  against  the  delay  and  exac¬ 
tions  of  the  Law  itself  ;  whereas  Litera¬ 
ture  has  no  foes,  and  is  enlarging  its 
boundaries  in  all  directions.  It  is  all  ”  a- 
growing  and  a-blowing,’  as  the  peripa¬ 
tetic  gardeners  say  of  their  plants  ;  but, 
unlike  their  wares,  it  has  its  roots  deep 
in  the  soil  and  is  an  evergreen.  Its 
promise  is  golden,  and  its  prospects  are 
boundless  for  every  class  of  writer. 

In  some  excellent  articles  on  Modem 
Literature  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  the 
other  day,  this  subject  was  touched  upon 
with  respect  to  fiction,  and  might  well 
have  filled  a  greater  space,  for  the 
growth  of  that  description  of  literature 
of  late  years  is  simply  marvellous.  Curi¬ 
ously  enough,  though  France  originated 
the  feuilleiony  it  was  from  America  and 
our  own  colonies  that  England  seems  to 
have  taken  the  idea  of  publishing  novels 
in  newspapers.  It  was  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  in  Australia  long  before  we  adopted 
it  ;  and,  what  is  also  curious,  it  was  first 
acclimatized  among  us  by  our  provincial 
papers.  The  custom  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground  in  London,  but  in  the  country 
there  is  now  scarcely  any  newspaper  of 
repute  which  does  not  enlist  the  aid  of 
fiction  to  attract  its  readers.  Many  of 
them  are  contented  with  very  poor  stuff, 
for  which  they  pay  a  proportional  price  ; 
but  others  club  together  with  other 
newspapers — the  operation  has  even  re¬ 
ceived  the  technical  term  of  “  forming  a 
syndicate” — and  are  thereby  enabled  to 
secure  the  services  of  popular  authors  ; 
while  the  newspapers  thus  arranged  for 
arc  published  at  a  good  distance  from 
one  another,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
each  other’s  circulation.  Country  jour¬ 
nals,  which  are  not  so  ambitious,  instead 
of  using  an  inferior  article,  will  often 
purchase  the  “  serial  right,”  as  it  is 
called,  of  stories  which  have  already  ap¬ 
peared  elsewhere,  or  have  passed  through 
the  circulating  libraries.  Nay,  the  nov¬ 
elist  who  has  established  a  reputation 
has  many  more  strings  to  his  bow  ;  his 
novel,  thus  published  in  the  country 
newspapers,  also  appears  coincidently  in 
the  same  serial  shape  in  Australia,  Can- 
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ada,  and  other  British  colonies,  leaving 
the  three-volume  form  and  the  cheap 
editions  “to  the  good.”  And  what  is 
true  of  fiction  is  in  a  less  degree  true  of 
other  kinds  of  literature.  Travels  are 
“  gutted,”  and  form  articles  in  maga¬ 
zines,  illustrated  by  the  original  plates  ; 
lectures,  after  having  served  their  pri¬ 
mary  purpose,  are  published  in  a  similar 
manner  ;  even  scientific  works  now  ap¬ 
pear  first  in  the  magazines  which  are  de¬ 
voted  to  science  before  performing  their 
mission  of  “  iK)pularizing”  their  subject. 

When  speaking  of  the  growth  of 
readers,  I  have  purposely  not  mentioned 
America.  F or  the  present  the  absence  of 
copyright  there  is  destroying  both  author 
and  publisher  ;  but  the  wheels  of  justice, 
though  tardy,  are  making  way  there.  In 
a  few  years  that  great  continent  of  readers 
will  be  legitimately  added  to  the  audience 
of  the  English  author,  and  those  that 
have  stolen  will  steal  no  more. 

Nor,  in  our  own  country,  must  we  fail 
to  take  notice  of  the  establishment  of 
School  Boards.  A  generation  hence  we 
shall  have  a  reading  public  almost  as 
numerous  as  in  America  ;  even  the  very 
lowest  classes  will  have  acquired  a  cer¬ 
tain  culture  which  will  beget  demands 
both  for  journalists  and  “  literary  per¬ 
sons.”  The  harvest  will  be  plenteous 
indeed,  but  unless  my  advice  be  followed 
in  some  shape  or  another,  the  laborers 
will  be  comparatively  few  and  superla¬ 
tively  inadequate. 

I  am  well  aware  how  mischievous,  as 
well  as  troublesome,  would  be  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  mediocrity  ;  and  in  stat¬ 
ing  these  promising  facts  1  have  no  such 
purpose  in  my  mind.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  an  immense  amount  of  medioc¬ 
rity  already  in  literature,  which  I  think 
my  proposition  of  training  up  “  clever 
Jack”  to  that  calling  would  discourage. 
1  have  no  expectation  of  establishing  a 
manufacture  for  genius — and  indeed,  for 
reasons  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify,  I 
would  not  do  it  if  I  could.  But  whereas 
all  kinds  of  “  culture”  have  been  recom¬ 


mended  to  the  youth  of  Great  Britain 
(and  certainly  with  no  limit  as  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  acquisition),  the  cultivation  of 
such  natural  faculties  as  imagination  and 
humor  (for  example)  has  never  been 
suggested.  The  possibility  of  such  a 
thing  will  doubtless  be  denied.  I  am 
quite  certain,  however,  that  they  are 
capable  of  great  development,  and  that 
they  may  be  brought  to  attain,  if  not 
perfection,  at  all  events  a  high  degree  of 
excellence.  The  proof,  to  those  who 
choose  to  look  for  it,  is  plain  enough 
even  as  matters  stand.  Use  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  are  already  producing  scores  of 
examples  of  it ;  if  supplemented  by  early 
education  they  might  surely  produce 
still  more. 

There  is  so  great  and  general  a  preju¬ 
dice  against  special  studies,  that  I  must 
humbly  conclude  there  is  something  in 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  a  large 
number  of  highly — that  is  broadly — ed¬ 
ucated  persons  who  are  desperately  dull. 
“  But  would  they  have  been  less  dull,”  it 
may  be  asked,  “  if  they  were  also  igno¬ 
rant  ?”  Yes,  I  believe  they  would.  They 
have  swallowed  too  much  for  digestions 
naturally  weak  ;  they  have  become  inert, 
conceited,  oppressive  to  themselves  and 
others — Prigs.  And  I  think  that  even 
clever  young  people  suffer  in  a  less  de¬ 
gree  from  the  same  cause.  Some  one 
has  written,  “  Information  is  always  use¬ 
ful.”  This  reminds  me  of  the  married 
lady,  fond  of  bargains,  who  once  bought 
a  door-plate  at  a  sale  with  “  Mr.  Wilkins” 
on  it.  Her  own  name  was  Jones  ;  but 
the  door-plate  was  very  cheap,  and  her 
husband,  she  argued,  might  die,  and  then 
she  might  marry  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Wilkins.  “  Depend  upon  it,  everything 
comes  in  useful,”  she  said,  “  if  you  only 
keep  it  long  enough.” 

This  is  what  I  venture  to  doubt.  I 
have  myself  purchased  several  door¬ 
plates  (quite  as  burdensome,  but  not  so 
cheap  as  that  good  lady’s),  which  have 
been  of  no  sort  of  use  to  me,  and  are 
still  on  hand. — The  Nineteenth  Century. 
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The  history  of  the  discovery  of  meth¬ 
ods  for  the  prevention  of  pain  in  surgical 
operations  deserves  to  be  considered  by 
all  who  study  either  the  means  by  which 
knowledge  is  advanced  or  the  lives  of 
those  by  whom  beneficial  discoveries  are 
made.  And  this  history  may  best  be 
traced  in  the  events  which  led  to  and 
followed  the  use  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  of 
sulphuric  ether,  and  of  chloroform  as 
antesthetics — that  is,  as  means  by  which 
complete  insensibility  may  be  safely  pro¬ 
duced  and  so  long  maintained  that  a  sur¬ 
gical  operation,  of  whatever  severity  and 
however  prolonged,  may  be  absolutely 
painless. 

In  1798  Mr.  Humphry  Davy,  an  ap¬ 
prentice  to  Mr.  Borlase,  a  surgeon  at 
Bodmin,  had  so  distinguished  himself  by 
zeal  and  power  in  the  study  of  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy,  that  he  was  in¬ 
vited  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  of  Bristol,  to  be¬ 
come  the  “  superintendent  of  the  Pneu¬ 
matic  Institution  which  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Clifton  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
the  medicinal  effects  of  different  gases.” 
He  obtained  release  from  his  apprentice¬ 
ship,  accepted  the  appointment,  and  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  the  study  of  gases,  not 
only  in  their  medicinal  effects,  but  much 
more  in  all  their  chemical  and  physical 
relations.  After  two  years’  work  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  “  Researches,  Chemical  and 
Philosophical,  chiefly  concerning  Nitrous 
Oxide,”  an  essay  proving  a  truly  marvel¬ 
lous  ingenuity,  patience,  and  courage  in 
experiments,  and  such  a  power  of  ob¬ 
serving  and  of  thinking  as  has  rarely  if 
ever  been  surpassed  by  any  scientific 
man  of  Davy’s  age  ;  for  he  was  then 
only  twenty-two. 

In  his  inhalations  of  the  nitrous  oxide 
gas  he  observed  all  the  phenomena  of 
mental  excitement,  of  exalted  imagina¬ 
tion,  enthusiasm,  merriment,  restless¬ 
ness,  from  which  it  gained  its  popular 
name  of  “  laughing  gas”  ;  and  he  saw 
people  made,  at  least  for  some  short 
time  and  in  some  measure,  insensible 
by  it.  So,  among  other  suggestions  or 
guesses  about  probable  medicinal  uses  of 
inhalation  of  gases,  he  wrote,  near  the 
end  of  his  essay  :  ”  As  nitrous  oxide  in 


Its  extensive  operation  appears  capable 
of  destroying  physical  pain,  it  may 
probably  be  used  with  advantage  during 
surgical  operations  in  which  no  great 
effusion  of  blood  takes  place.” 

It  seems  strange  that  no  one  caught  at 
a  suggestion  such  as  this.  True,  the 
evidence  on  which  it  was  founded  was 
very  slight ;  it  was  with  a  rare  scientific 
power  that  Davy  had  thought  out  so  far 
beyond  his  facts  ;  but  he  had  thought 
clearly,  and  as  clearly  told  his  belief. 
Yet  no  one  earnestly  regarded  it.  The 
nitrous  oxide  might  have  been  of  as  little 
general  interest  as  the  carbonic  or  any 
other,  had  it  not  been  for  the  strange 
and  various  excitements  produced  by  its 
inhalation.  These  made  it  a  favorite 
subject  with  chemical  lecturers,  and  year 
after  year,  in  nearly  every  chemical 
theatre,  it  was  fun  to  inhale  it  after  the 
lecture  on  the  gaseous  compounds  of 
nitrogen  ;  and  among  those  who  inhaled 
it  there  must  have  been  many  who,  in 
their  intoxication,  received  sharp  and 
heavy  blows,  but,  at  the  time,  felt  no 
pain.  And  this  went  on  for  more  than 
forty  years,  exciting  nothing  worthy  to 
be  called  thought  or  observation,  till,  in 
December,  1844,  Mr.  Colton,  a  piopular 
itinerant  lecturer  on  chemistry,  deliv¬ 
ered  a  lecture  on  “  laughing  gas”  in 
Hartford,  Ct.  Among  his  auditors  was 
Mr.  Horace  Wells,  an  enterprising  den¬ 
tist  in  that  town,  a  man  of  some  power 
in  mechanical  invention.  After  the  lec¬ 
ture  came  the  usual  amusement  of  inhal¬ 
ing  the  gas,  and  Wells,  in  whom  long 
wishing  had  bred  a  kind  of  belief  that 
something  might  be  found  to  make 
tooth-drawing  painless,  observed  that 
one  of  the  men  excited  by  the  gas  was 
not  conscious  of  hurting  himself  when 
he  fell  on  the  benches  and  bruised  and 
cut  his  knees.  Even  when  he  became 
calm  and  clear-headed  the  man  was  sure 
that  he  did  not  feel  pain  at  the  time  of 
his  fall.  Wells  was  at  once  convinced 
— more  easily  convinced  than  a  man  of 
more  scientific  mind  would  have  been — 
that,  during  similar  insensibility,  in  a 
state  of  intense  nervous  excitement, 
teeth  might  be  drawn  without  pain,  and 
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he  determined  that  himself  and  one  of 
his  own  largest  teeth  should  be  the  first 
for  trial.  Next  morning  Colton  gave  him 
the  gas,  and  his  friend,  Dr.  Kiggs,  ex¬ 
tracted  his  tooth.  He  remained  uncon¬ 
scious  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  A  new  era  in  tooth-pulling  ! 
It  did  not  hurt  me  more  than  the  prick 
of  a  pin.  It  is  the  greatest  discovery 
ever  made.” 

In  the  next  three  weeks  Wells  ex¬ 
tracted  teeth  from  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
persons  under  the  influence  of  the  ni¬ 
trous  oxide,  and  gave  pain  to  only  two 
or  three.  Dr.  Kiggs,  also,  used  it  with 
the  same  success,  and  the  practice  was 
well  known  and  talked  of  in  Hartford. 

Encouraged  by  his  success  Wells  went 
to  Boston,  wishing  to  enlarge  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  his  discovery  and  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  giving  the  gas  to  some 
one  undergoing  a  surgical  operation. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  the  senior  Surgeon 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
to  whom  he  applied  for  this  purpose,  ask  • 
ed  him  to  show  its  first  eflects  on  some 
one  from  whom  he  would  draw  a  tooth. 
He  undertook  to  do  this  in  the  theatre 
of  the  medical  college  before  a  large 
class  of  students,  to  whom  he  had,  on  a 
previous  day,  explained  his  plan.  Un¬ 
luckily,  the  bag  of  gas  from  which  the 
patient  was  inhaling  was  taken  away  too 
soon  ;  he  cried  out  when  his  tooth  was 
drawn  ;  the  students  hissed  and  hooted  ; 
and  the  discovery  was  denounced  as  an 
imposture. 

Wells  left  Boston  disappointed  and 
disheartened  ;  he  fell  ill,  and  was  for 
many  months  unable  to  practise  his  pro¬ 
fession.  Soon  afterwards  he  gave  up 
dentistry,  and  neglected  the  use  and 
study  of  the  nitrous  oxide,  till  he  was 
recalled  to  it  by  a  discovery  even  more 
important  than  his  own. 

The  thread  of  the  history  of  nitrous 
oxide  may  be  broken  here. 

The  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether  was 
often,  even  in  the  last  century,  used  for 
the  relief  of  spasmodic  asthma,  phthisis, 
and  some  other  diseases  of  the  chest. 
Dr.  Beddoes  and  others  thus  wrote  of  it ; 
but  its  utility  was  not  great,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  that  this  use  of  it  had  any 
influence  on  the  discovery  of  its  higher 
value,  unless  it  were,  very  indirectly,  in 
its  having  led  to  its  being  found  useful 


for  soothing  the  irritation  produced  by 
inhaling  chlorine.  Much  more  was  due 
to  its  being  used,  like  nitrous  oxide,  for 
the  fun  of  the  excitement  which  its  di¬ 
luted  vapor  would  produce  in  those  who 
freely  inhaled  it. 

The  beginning  of  its  use  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  not  clear.  In  the  Journal  of 
Science  and  the  Arts,  published  in  1818 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  there  is  a  short 
anonymous  statement  among  the  “  Mis¬ 
cellanea,”  in  which  it  is  said,  “  When 
the  vapor  of  ether  mixed  with  common 
air  is  inhaled,  it  produces  effects  very 
similar  to  those  occasioned  by  nitrous 
oxide.”  The  method  of  inhaling  and 
its  effects  are  described,  and  then  ”  it  is 
necessary  to  use  caution  in  making  ex¬ 
periments  of  this  kind.  By  the  impru¬ 
dent  inspiration  of  ether  a  gentleman 
was  thrown  into  a  lethargic  state,  which 
continued  with  occasional  periods  of  in¬ 
termission  for  more  than  thirty  hours, 
and  a  great  depression  of  spirits  ;  for 
many  days  the  pulse  was  so  much  low¬ 
ered  that  considerable  fears  were  enter¬ 
tained  for  his  life.” 

The  statement  of  these  facts  has  been 
ascribed  to  Faraday,  under  whose  man¬ 
agement  the  journal  was  at  that  time 
published.  But,  whoever  wrote  or  who¬ 
ever  may  have  read  the  statement,  it  was, 
for  all  useful  purposes,  as  much  neg¬ 
lected  as  was  Davy’s  suggestion  of  the 
utility  of  the  nitrous  oxide.  The  last 
sentence,  quoted  as  it  was  by  Pereira 
and  others  writing  on  the  uses  of  ether, 
excited  much  more  fear  of  death  than 
hope  of  ease  from  ether-inhalation. 
Such  effects  as  are  described  in  it  are  of 
exceeding  rarity ;  their  danger  was 
greatly  overestimated  ;  but  the  account 
of  them  was  enough  to  discourage  all 
useful  research. 

But,  as  the  sulphuric  ether  would 
”  produce  effects  very  similar  to  those 
occasioned  by  nitrous  oxide,”  and  was 
much  the  more  easy  to  procure,  it  came 
to  be  often  inhaled,  for  amusement,  by 
chemists’  lads  and  by  pupils  in  the  dis¬ 
pensaries  of  surgeons.  It  was  often  thus 
used  by  young  people  in  many  places  in 
the  United  States.  They  had  what  they 
called  “ether-frolics,”  in  which  they  in¬ 
haled  ether  till  they  became  merry,  or 
in  some  other  way  absurdly  excited,  or, 
sometimes,  completely  insensible. 

Among  those  who  had  joined  in  these 
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ether-frolics  was  Dr.  Wilhite,  of  Ander¬ 
son,  South  Carolina.  In  one  of  them, 
in  1839,  when  nearly  all  of  the  party  had 
been  inhaling  and  some  had  been  laugh¬ 
ing,  some  crying,  some  fighting — just  as 
they  might  have  done  if  they  had  had  the 
nitrous  oxide  gas — Wilhite,  then  a  lad  of 
seventeen,  saw  a  negro  boy  at  the  door 
and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  inhale. 
He  refused,  and  resisted  all  attempts  to 
make  him  do  it,  till  they  seized  him,  held 
him  down,  and  kept  a  handkerchief  wet 
with  ether  close  over  his  mouth.  Pres¬ 
ently  his  struggles  ceased  ;  he  lay  insen¬ 
sible,  snoring,  past  all  arousing ;  he 
seemed  to  be  dying.  And  thus  he  lay 
for  an  hour,  till  medical  help  came,  and, 
with  shaking,  slapping,  and  cold  splash¬ 
ing,  he  was  awakened  and  suffered  no 
harm. 

The  fright  at  having,  it  was  supposed, 
so  nearly  killed  the  boy,  put  an  end  to 
ether-frolics  in  that  neighborhood  ;  but 
in  1842  Wilhite  had  become  a  pupil  of 
Dr.  Crauford  Long,  practising  at  that 
time  at  Jefferson  (Jackson  County, 
Georgia).  Here  he  and  Dr.  Long  and 
three  fellow-pupils  often  amused  them¬ 
selves  with  the  ether-inhalation,  and  Dr. 
Long  observed  that  when  he  became  furi¬ 
ously  excited,  as  he  often  did,  he  was 
unconscious  of  the  blows  which  he,  by 
chance,  received  as  he  rushed  or  tumbled 
about.  He  observed  the  same  in  his 
pupils  ;  and  thinking  over  this,  and  em¬ 
boldened  by  what  Mr.  Wilhite  told  him 
of  the  negro  boy  recovering  after  an 
hour’s  insensibility,  he  determined  to  try 
whether  the  ether- inhalation  woulcf  make 
any  one  insensible  of  the  pain  of  an 
operation.  So,  in  March,  1842,  nearly 
three  years  before  Wells’  observations 
with  the  nitrous  oxide,  he  induced  a  Mr.. 
Venable,  who  had  been  very  fond  of  in¬ 
haling  ether,  to  inhale  it  till  he  was  quite 
insensible.  Then  he  dissected  a  tumor 
from  his  neck  ;  no  pain  was  felt,  and  no 
harm  followed.  Three  months  later  he 
similarly  removed  another  tumor  from 
him  ;  and  again,  in  1842  and  in  1845,  he 
operated  on  other  three  patients,  and 
none  felt  pain.  His  operations  w’ere 
known  and  talked  of  in  his  neighborhood; 
but  the  neighborhood  was  only  that  of 
an  obscure  little  town  ;  and  he  did  not 
publish  any  of  his  observations.  The 
record  of  his  first  operation  was  only  en¬ 
tered  in  his  ledger  : 


“  James  Venable,  1842.  Ether  and 
excising  tumor  $2.” 

He  waited  to  test  the  ether  more 
thoroughly  in  some  greater  operation 
than  those  in  which  he  had  yet  tried  it ; 
and  then  he  would  have  published  his 
account  of  it.  While  he  was  waiting, 
others  began  to  stir  more  actively  in 
busier  places,  where  his  work  was  quite 
unknown,  not  even  heard  of. 

Among  those  with  whom,  in  his  un¬ 
lucky  visit  to  Boston,  Wells  talked  of  his 
use  of  the  nitrous  oxide,  and  of  the  great 
discovery  which  he  believed  that  he  had 
made,  were  Dr.  Morton  and  Dr.  Charles 
Jackson,  men  widely  different  in  charac¬ 
ter  and  pursuit,  but  inseparable  in  the 
next  chapter  of  the  history  of  anaes¬ 
thetics. 

Morton  was  a  restless  energetic  den¬ 
tist,  a  rough  man,  resolute  to  get  prac¬ 
tice  and  make  his  fortune.  Jackson  was 
a  quiet  scientific  gentleman,  unpractical 
and  unselfish,  in  good  repute  as  a  chem¬ 
ist,  geologist,  and  mineralogist.  At  the 
time  of  Wells’  visit,  Morton,  who  had 
been  his  pupil  in  1842,  and  for  a  short 
time,  in  1843,  his  partner,  was  studying 
medicine  and  anatomy  at  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Medical  College,  and  was  living  in 
Jackson’s  house.  Neither  Morton  nor 
Jackson  put  much,  if  any,  faith  in  Wells’ 
story,  and  Morton  witnessed  his  failure 
in  the  medical  theatre.  Still,  Morton 
had  it  in  his  head  that  tooth-drawing 
might  somehow  be  made  painless,  and 
even  after  Wells  had  retired  from  prac¬ 
tice  he  talked  with  him  about  it  and 
made  some  experiments,  but,  having  no 
scientific  skill  or  knowledge,  they  led  to 
nothing.  Still,  he  would  not  rest,  and 
he  was  guided  to  success  by  Jackson, 
whom  Wells  advised  him  to  ask  to  make 
some  nitrous  oxide  gas  for  him. 

Jackson  had  long  known,  as  many 
others  did,  of  sulphuric  ether  being  in¬ 
haled  for  amusement  and  of  its  produc¬ 
ing  effects  like  those  of  nitrous  oxide  ; 
he  knew  also  of  its  employment  as  a 
remedy  for  the  irritation  caused  by  inhal¬ 
ing  chlorine.  He  had  himself  used  it 
for  this  purpose,  and  once,  in  1842,  while 
using  it,  he  became  completely  insensi¬ 
ble.  He  had  thus  been  led  to  think  that 
the  pure  ether  might  be  used  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  pain  in  surgical  operations  ; 
he  spoke  of  it  with  some  scientific 
friends,  and  sometimes  advised  a  trial  of 
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it ;  but  he  did  not  urge  it  or  take  any 
active  steps  to  promote  even  the  trial. 
One  evening,  Morton,  who  was  now  in 
practice  as  a  dentist,  called  on  him,  full 
of  some  scheme  which  he  did  not  divulge, 
and  urgent  for  success  in  painless  tooth¬ 
drawing.  Jackson  advised  him  to  use 
the  ether,  and  taught  him  how  to  use  it. 

On  that  same  evening,  the  30th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1846,  Morton  inhaled  the  ether, 
put  himself  to  sleep,  and,  when  he 
awoke,  found  that  he  had  been  asleep 
for  eight  minutes.  Instantly,  as  he 
tells,  he  looked  for  an  opportunity  of 
giving  it  to  a  patient ;  and  one  just  then 
coming  in,  a  stout,  healthy  man,  he  in¬ 
duced  him  to  inhale,  made  him  quite  in¬ 
sensible,  and  drew  his  tooth  without  his 
having  the  least  consciousness  of  what 
was  done. 

But  the  great  step  had  yet  to  be  made 
— the  step  which  ^Vells  would  have  tried 
to  make  if  his  test-experiment  had  not 
failed.  Clearly,  operations  as  swift  as 
that  of  tooth-drawing  might  be  rendered 
painless,  but  could  it  be  right  to  incur 
the  risk  of  insensibility  long  enough  and 
deep  enough  for  a  large  surgical  opera¬ 
tion  ?  It  was  generally  believed  that  in 
such  insensibility  there  was  serious  dan¬ 
ger  to  life.  Was  it  really  so  ?  Jackson 
advised  Morton  to  ask  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren 
to  let  him  try,  and  Warren  dared  to  let 
him.  It  is  hard,  now,  to  think  how 
bold  the  enterprise  must  have  seemed  to 
those  who  wene  capable  of  thinking  ac¬ 
curately  on  the  facts  then  known. 

The  first  trial  was  made  on  the  i6th 
of  October,  1846.  Morton  gave  the 
ether  to  a  patient  in  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  and  Dr.  Warren  re¬ 
moved  a  tumor  from  his  neck.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  not  complete  success  ;  the  pa¬ 
tient  hardly  felt  the  pain  of  the  cutting, 
but  he  was  aware  that  the  operation  was 
being  performed.  On  the  next  day,  in 
a  severe  operation  by  Dr.  Hayward,  the 
success  was  perfect  ;  the  patient  felt 
nothing,  and  in  long  insensibility  there 
was  no  appearance  of  danger  to  life. 

The  discovery  might  already  be  deemed 
complete  ;  for  the  trials  of  the  next  fol¬ 
lowing  days  had  the  same  success,  and 
thence  onwards  the  use  of  the  ether  ex¬ 
tended  over  constantly  widening  fields. 
A  coarse  but  feeble  op{>osition  was  raised 
by  some  American  dentists  ;  a  few  sur¬ 
geons  were  over-cautious  in  their  warn¬ 


ings  against  suspected  dangers  ;  a  few 
maintained  that  pain  was  very  useful, 
necessary,  perhaps,  to  sound  healing  ; 
some  were  hindered  by  their  dislike  of 
the  patent  which  Morton  and  Jackson 
took  out  ;  but  as  fast  as  the  news  could 
be  carried  from  one  continent  to  an¬ 
other,  and  from  town  to  town,  so  fast 
did  the  use  of  ether  spread.  It  might 
almost  be  said  that  in  every  place,  at 
least  in  Europe,  where  the  discovery  was 
promoted  more  quickly  than  in  America, 
the  month  might  be  named  before  which 
all  operative  surgery  was  agonizing,  and 
after  which  it  was  painless. 

But  there  were  other  great  pains  yet 
to  be  prevented,  the  pains  of  childbirth. 
For  escape  from  these  the  honor  and 
deep  gratitude  are  due  to  Sir  'James 
Simpson.  No  energy,  or  knowledge,  or 
power  of  language  less  than  his  could 
have  overcome  the  fears  that  the  insen¬ 
sibility,  which  was  proved  to  be  harmless 
in  surgical  operations  and  their  conse¬ 
quences,  should  be  often  fatal  or  very 
mischievous  in  parturition.  And  to 
these  fears  were  added  a  crowd  of  pious 
protests  (raised,  for  the  most  part,  by 
men)  against  so  gross  an  interference  as 
this  seemed  with  the  ordained  course  of 
human  nature.  Simpson,  with  equal 
force  of  words  and  work,  beat  all  down  ; 
and  by  his  adoption  of  diloroform  as  a 
substitute  for  ether  promoted  the  whole 
use  of  anaesthetics. 

Ether  and  chloroform  seemed  to  sup¬ 
ply  all  that  could  be  wished  from  anaes¬ 
thetics.  The  range  of  their  utility  ex¬ 
tended  ;  the  only  question  was  as  to 
their  respective  advantages,  a  question 
still  unsettled.  Their  potency  was  found 
absolute,  their  safety  very  nearly  com¬ 
plete,  and,  after  the  death  of  Wells,  in 
1848,  nitrous  oxide  was  soon  neglected 
and  almost  forgotten.  Thus  it  remained 
till  1862,  nearly  seventeen  years,  when 
Mr.  Colton,  who  still  continued  lectur¬ 
ing  and  giving  the  gas  “  for  fun,”  was  at 
New  Haven,  Connecticut.  He  had  often 
told  what  Wells  had  done  with  nitrous 
oxide  at  Hartford,  and  he  wanted  other 
dentists  to  use  it,  but  none  seemed  to 
care  for  it  till,  at  New  Britain,  Dr. 
Dunham  asked  him  to  give  it  to  a  pa¬ 
tient  to  whom  it  was  thought  the  ether 
might  be  dangerous.  The  result  was 
excellent,  and  in  1863  Dr.  Smith,  of  New 
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Haven,  substituted  the  nitrous  oxide  for 
ether  in  his  practice  and  used  it  very  fre¬ 
quently.  In  the  nine  months  following 
his  first  use  of  it  he  extracted  without 
pain  nearly  4000  teeth.  Colton,  in  the 
following  year,  associated  himself  with  a 
dentist  in  New  York  and  established  the 
Colton  Dental  Association,  where  the 
gas  was  given  to  many  thousands  more. 
Still,  its  use  was  very  slowly  admitted. 
Some  called  it  dangerous,  others  were 
content  with  chloroform  and  ether, 
others  said  that  the  short  pangs  of  tooth¬ 
drawing  had  better  be  endured.  But  in 

1867  Mr.  Colton  came  to  Paris  and  Dr. 
Evans  at  once  promoted  his  plan.  In 

1868  he  came  to  London,  and,  after 
careful  study  of  it  at  the  Dental  Hos¬ 
pital,  the  nitrous  oxide  was  speedily 
adopted,  both  by  dentists  and  by  the 
administrators  of  anaesthetics.  By  this 
time  it  has  saved  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  from  the  sharp  pains  of  all 
kinds  of  operations  on  the  teeth  and  of 
a  great  number  of  the  surgical  operations 
that  can  be  quickly  done. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  discovery  of 
the  use  of  anaesthetics.  Probably,  none 
has  ever  added  so  largely  to  that  part  of 
happiness  which  consists  in  the  escape 
from  pain.  Past  all  counting  is  the  sum 
of  happiness  enjoyed  by  the  millions 
who,  in  the  last  three-and-thirty  years, 
have  escaped  the  pains  that  were  inevi¬ 
table  in  surgical  operations  ;  pains  made 
more  terrible  by  apprehension,  more 
keen  by  close  attention  ;  sometimes  aw¬ 
ful  in  a  swift  agony,  sometimes  pro¬ 
longed  beyond  even  the  most  patient  en¬ 
durance,  and  then  renewed  in  memory 
and  terrible  in  dreams.  These  will 
never  be  felt  again.  But  the  value  of 
the  discovery  is  not  limited  by  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  these  pains  or  the  pains  of  child¬ 
birth.  It  would  need  a  long  essay  to 
tell  how  it  has  enlarged  the  held  of  use¬ 
ful  surgery,  making  many  things  easy 
that  were  difficult,  many  safe  that  were 
too  perilous,  many  practicable  that  were 
nearly  impossible.  And,  yet  more  vari¬ 
ously,  the  discovery  has  brought  happi¬ 
ness  in  the  relief  of  some  of  the  intensest 
pains  of  sickness,  in  quieting  convulsion, 
in  helping  to  the  discrimination  of  ob¬ 
scure  diseases.  The  tale  of  its  utility 
would  not  end  here ;  another  essay 
might  tell  its  multiform  uses  in  the  study 


of  physiology,  reaching  even  to  that  of 
the  elemental  pfocesses  in  plants,  for 
these,  as  Claude  Bernard  has  shown, 
may  be  completely  for  a  time  suspended 
in  the  sleep  produced  by  chloroform  or 
ether. 

And  now,  what  of  the  discoverers  ?* 
What  did  time  bring  to  those  who 
brought  so  great  happiness  to  mankind  ? 

Long,  outstripped  in  the  race  of  dis¬ 
covery,  continued  in  his  quiet,  useful  life 
in  practice  at  Jefferson,  and  after  1850 
at  Athens  (Georgia).  The  fact  of  his  dis¬ 
covery  was  not  known  beyond  his  own 
narrow  circle  of  friends  till  the  use  of 
both  ether  and  chloroform  had  become 
general.  Then  his  claim  to  honor  was 
as  little  heard  as  one  gentle  voice  might 
be  in  the  uproar  of  a  confused  and  noisy 
crowd.  In  1853,  when  Morton  made 
one  of  his  claims  on  Congress  for  a  large 
reward  in  money,  it  was  shown  that 
Long  had  used  the  ether  more  than  four 
years  before  him.  The  claim  to  honor 
could  not  be  denied.  It  was  admitted 
by  Jackson,  who  wrote  that  if  Long  “  had 
written  to  him  in  season,”  he  ”  would 
have  presented  his  claims  to  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences  of  ranee.  ’  ’  But  nothing 
followed  ;  and  Long's  name  and  worth 
were  known  to  very  few  till,  in  1877, 
Dr.  Marion  Sims  published  a  full  ac- 

*  Those  only  are  here  reckoned  as  discov¬ 
erers  from  whose  work  may  be  traced  not 
merely  what  mi^ht  have  been  the  beginning  of 
the  discovery,  but  the  continuous  history  of 
events  consequent  on  the  evidence  of  its  truth. 
Long,  it  is  true,  might  under  this  rule  be  ex¬ 
cluded  ;  yet  his  work  cannot  fairly  be  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  history.  Of  course  in  this,  as 
in  every  similar  case,  there  were  some  who 
maintained  that  there  was  nothing  new  in  it. 
Before  1842  there  were  many  instances  in 
which  persons  underwent  operations  during 
insensibility.  There  may  be  very  reasonable 
doubts  about  what  is  told  of  the  ancient  uses  of 
Indian  hemp  and  mandragora  ;  but  most  of 
these  who  saw  much  surgery  before  1846  must 
have  seen  operations  done  on  patients  during 
insensibility  produced  by  narcotics,  dead¬ 
drunkenness,  mesmerism,  large  losses  of  blood, 
or  other  uncertain  and  often  impracticable 
methods.  Besides,  there  were  many  guesses 
and  suggestions  for  making  operations  pain¬ 
less.  But  they  were  all  fruitless  ;  and  they 
fail  at  that  which  may  be  a  fair  test  for  most 
of  the  claims  of  discoverers — the  test  of  conse¬ 
quent  and  continuous  history.  When  honor  is 
claimed  for  the  authors  of  such  fruitless  works 
as  these,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  blame  rather 
than  praise  is  due  to  them.  Having  seen  so 
far  as  they  profess,  they  should  not  have 
rested  till  they  could  see  much  further. 
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count  of  his  observations.  Long  was 
then  an  old  man,  still  a’t  work  in  his  pro¬ 
fession  and  obliged  to  work  very  hard, 
for  he  had  suffered  heavy  losses  in  the 
Civil  War.  He  had  the  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  him  ;  he  w’as,  as  Jackson  de¬ 
scribed  him,  “  a  very  modest,  retiring 
man,  an  honorable  man  in  all  respects.  ” 
Last  year  he  died,  and  then  he  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  his  portrait  being  presented  by 
Mr.  Stuart,  of  New  York,  to  the  Alumni 
of  the  University  of  Georgia  and  placed 
in  the  capitol  of  that  State. 

Of  Wells,  it  has  already  been  told 
how,  after  his  failure  in  the  attempt  to 
show  the  value  of  nitrous  oxide  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  he  went  home  disheartened,  and 
was  long  ill  and  unable  to  practice  his 
profession.  He  gave  up  his  dentistry 
and  occupied  himself  in  many  things,  the 
last  of  them  picture-dealing,  and  he  left 
the  study  of  the  nitrous  oxide  till  after 
the  full  discovery  of  the  use  of  ether. 
Then  he  tried  in  vain  to  prove  that  his 
method  of  anaesthesia  was  the  best  and 
safest,  not  in  dentistry  alone,  but  in  se¬ 
verer  surgery  ;  he  and  Dr.  Marcy,  he 
said,  had  used  ether  before  Morton  did, 
and  found  it  in  no  way  better  than  the 
nitrous  oxide.  But  it  was  in  vain  that 
he  tried  to  gain  honor  or  reward  for  pri¬ 
ority  of  discovery,  or  to  recover  the  po¬ 
sition  and  the  practice  he  had  given  up. 
Constant  disappointment  weighed  heavily 
on  him  ;  for  he  was  a  gentle,  sensitive, 
enthusiastic  man.  At  last,  weary  and 
wretched,  he  became  insane,  and  in  1848 
committed  suicide.  Some  twenty  years 
afterwards  the  nitrous  oxide  was  in  full 
use  ;  his  statue  was  set  up  in  Hartford  ; 
and  five  years  later  his  widow,  still  in 
poverty,  was  helped  by  a  subscription. 

Morton,  as  vainly,  but  with  longer 
contest,  strove  to  “  make  his  fortune.” 
As  soon  as  the  value  of  the  ether-inhala¬ 
tion  was  proved,  he  took  out  a  patent 
for  its  use,  and  Jackson  was  induced  to 
join  him  in  this  wrong.  But  at  once 
there  arose  a  fierce,  coarse  controversy 
as  to  which  of  the  two  should  have  the 
honor  of  priority  of  discovery,  and  what 
should  be  their  several  profits  from  the 
patent.  The  principals  did  not  write  so 
much  as  their  friends  and  their  attor¬ 
neys  ;  these  were  vehement  and  profuse, 
and  the  dispute  was  made  yet  more 
coarse  and  bitter  by  those  who  acquired 
money-interest  in  the  patent,  and  by  the 
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editors  of  newspapers  in  which  Morton 
advertised  for  practice  and  for  the  sale 
of  licenses  to  use  his  patent.  One  can¬ 
not  read  the  controversy  without  utter 
shame  at  the  degradation  of  truths  which 
should  have  been  told  only  in  the  pure 
language  of  science  and  humanity. 
Some  of  it  is  so  written  ;  but  more  is 
foul  with  conflicting  affidavits,  special 
pleadings  of  lawyers,  perversions  of  low 
journalists,  and  mutual  charges  of  false- 
_  hood,  |fraud,  and  imposition.  Of 
’  course,  no  good  came  of  it ;  Jackson  re¬ 
tired  from  it  as  soon  as  he  could,  and 
Morton  found  his  patent  useless.  He 
and  his  friends  often  spoke  of  the  ether 
as  a  new  compound,  and  some  called  it 
Letheon  ;  and  he  set  up  a  Letheon  es¬ 
tablishment,  but  every  one  knew  that 
the  ”  compound  ”  was  sulphuric  ether. 
Jackson  never  attempted  to  conceal  it, 
and  there  was  no  need  of  apparatus  in 
its  use.  The  patent  cost  so  much  more 
than  it  yielded  that  in  a  year  or  two 
Morton  was  a  very  poor  man,  needing 
money-help  from  his  friends.  A  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  were  subscribed  tor  him,  and 
then  there  was  a  bitter  quarrel  as  to 
whether  they  were  given  for  honor  or 
for  charity. 

Many  times  he  petitioned  Congress  for 
some  large  reward  ;  he  spent  time  and 
money  in  “lobbying,”  and  the  worse 
means  of  gaining  votes,  but  all  was  in 
vain.  His  petitions  were  met  with  pro¬ 
tests  from  Jackson,  with  claims  for 
Wells’  family,  or  for  Long,  and  every 
discussion  raised  the  old  controversy, 
and  made  it  hotter  with  the  heat  of  new 
personal  and  political  animosities  ;  for 
the  South  was  then  dominant  and  Mor¬ 
ton  was  a  Northener.  At  the  end  of 
every  attempt  to  get  money  he  found 
himself  rather  p>oorer,  in  less  practice, 
and  in  worse  repute  ;  people  became 
utterly  tired  of  the  quarrel,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  all 
who  were  engaged  in  it.  Even  the  dis¬ 
covery  itself  was  less  esteemed  in  America 
than  in  Europe,  so  that  that  could  be 
often  repeated  which  Dr.  Hayward  had 
said  of  it :  “  The  only  spot  in  Christen¬ 
dom  in  which  the  discovery  was  received 
with  coldness  ....  was  in  our  own 
country.” 

Thus  Morton  worried  his  way  through 
life  for  two-and-twenty  years.  His 
friends  helped  him  from  time  to  time 
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with  money  and  encouragement,  but  at 
last  even  his  rough,  hard  nature  yielded. 
After  one  of  his  many  failures  to  obtain 
money  from  Congress,  driven  half  wild 
by  poverty  and  disappointment,  he  re¬ 
turned  from  Washington  to  New  York  in 
a  state  of  intense  mental  excitement. 
He  was  kindly  tended  by  Dr.  Lewis 
Sayre  and  carefully  watched.  One  day, 
in  July,  1868,  he  drove  out  with  his  atten¬ 
dant,  wanting,  as  he  said,  fresh  air  "  to 
cool  his  brain.”  Returning  home  he 
suddenly  jumped  from  the  carriage,  ran 
through  a  plantation  to  the  border  of  an 
adjacent  lake,  put  his  head  into  the 
water,  ”  to  cool  his  brain,”  was  found 
insensible,  and  in  a  few  hours  died. 

Jackson  found  himself  in  trouble  as 
soon  as  his  belief  that  ether  might  be 
used  to  produce  insensibility  in  surgical 
operations  was  proved  true  by  Morton. 
He  seems  to  have  had  no  selfish  view 
beyond  that  of  maintaining  his  claim  to 
the  honor  of  the  discovery ;  but  to 
maintain  this,  he  was  involved  in  the 
discredit  of  the  patent,  and  in  all  the 
controversies  had  to  endure  coarse  abuse 
and  the  imputation  of  trickery  and  low 
motives.  He  separated  himself  from 
Morton  as  soon  as  he  could,  took  as  lit¬ 
tle  part  as  possible  in  the  controversy, 
and  all  that  he  wrote  was  gentle  and 
courteous  in  comparison  w'ith  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  opponents.  He  held  on 
his  course  in  the  study  of  mineralogy 
and  geology,  wrote  many  good  papers 
on  them,  was  w’ell  esteemed  in  ^l  the 
scientific  societies  of  his  country,  and 
received  scientific  honors  from  abroad. 
But  some  years  ago  his  mental  power 
failed,  and  now  he  is  in  an  asylum,  with¬ 
out  either  wealth  or  honors,  but  happy 
in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  genial  and 
benevolent  delusions. 

Simpson  had  a  more  prosperous  career 
than  these.  His  introduction  of  the  use 
of  anaesthetics  into  obstetric  practice,  and 
the  generally  wider  range  for  their  em¬ 
ployment  which  was  due  to  his  adoption 
of  chloroform  in  place  of  ether,  were 
part  of  the  merits  which  gained  for 
him,  among  many  other  honors,  a  baro¬ 
netcy  and  a  place  among  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  physicians  of  his  time,  a  statue 
in  Edinburgh,  and  a  memorial  bust  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 
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shame  and  anger  that  the  American  dis¬ 
coverers,  great  benefactors  as  they  were, 
should  have  been  left  by  their  fellow- 
countrymen  to  die  poor,  without  honor, 
scarcely  thanked  for  their  work.  The 
whole  world  owes  to  them  immeasurable 
happiness.  America  owes  them,  be¬ 
sides,  the  honor  of  a  great  national  re¬ 
nown.  Where,  then,  was  the  bounty 
which,  in  that  country,  in  so  many  in¬ 
stances,  has  been  splendid  in  its  gran¬ 
deur  ?  Where  the  keen  jealousy  for  na¬ 
tional  honor  ?  It  looks  as  if  all  had 
fallen  into  some  sullen  ingratitude  and 
indifference. 

But,  if  we  look  more  deeply,  we  may 
find  no  reason  for  blaming  the  American 
people  ;  rather,  we  may  find  that  they 
did  only  what,  in  the  like  conditions, 
would  have  been  done  by  ourselves  or 
any  others.  The  case  was  one  in  which 
it  was  made  necessary  to  satisfy,  if  pjos- 
sible,  both  gratitude  and  justice.  This 
might  have  been  easy  if  there  had  been 
only  one  claimant ;  gratitude  might  have 
been  profuse  and  bountiful,  and  justice 
might  have  approved,  or,  at  least,  been 
silent.  But  there  were  never  less  than 
two,  and  generally  four,  claimants  ;  and 
where  gratitude  might  with  a  free  handl 
have  been  ready  to  give  honors  and  re¬ 
wards  to  them  all,  justice  was  invoked 
that  the  gifts  might  be  in  measure  pro¬ 
portioned  to  their  several  merits.  Then, 
gratitude,  waiting  on  justice,  became 
irresolute  and  cold,  or  was  distracted  by 
new  objects. 

It  may  seem  very  hard  ;  but  let  any 
one,  or,  much  better,  let  any  four  or  five, 
as  if  sitting  in  council,  think  what  they 
would  have  done  ;  how  they  would  have 
satisfied  at  once  their  gratitude  and  their 
sense  of  justice  ;  how  much,  suppose,  of 
any  great  vote  by  Congress,  they  would 
have  given  to  each  claimant  ? 

How  much  should  Long  have  had  ? 
He  first  used  a  true,  safe,  and  sufficient 
anaesthetic  in  surgery,  and  used  it  with 
such  success  that,  if  he  had  quickly  pub¬ 
lished  his  facts,  he  could  not  but  have 
been  regarded  as  the  great  discoverer. 
It  was  the  fault  of  his  position  more  than 
of  himself  that  his  facts  were  not  sooner 
known  ;  and  for  his  delay  he  might,  in 
so  grave  a  case,  plead  prudence.  But 
was  he  then  to  have  no  reward  ? 

And  what  should  have  been  Wells’ 
share  ?  He  certainly  discovered  the  use 
*5 
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of  nitrous  oxide,  and  from  his  success 
with  it  may  be  traced,  not  only  the 
knowledge  of  its  whole  present  utility, 
but  the  continuous  history  of  the  com¬ 
plete  discovery  of  anaesthetics.  True, 
he  soon  left  the  held,  disheartened  and 
as  if  in  distrust  of  his  own  work  ;  but 
before  he  left  it  he  had  set  Morton  oji 
the  track,  and  had  thus  contributed  to 
the  discovery  of  the  uses  of  ether  and 
chloroform.  These,  surely,  were  great 
merits  ;  what  should  have  been  their  re¬ 
ward  ? 

Jackson’s  claims  were  of  a  different 
kind.  He  had  what  may  be  called  a 
scientific  idea  of  the  anaesthetic  use  of 
ether  ;  but  he  gave  it  no  active  life,  no 
clear,  persuasive  expression.  His  mind 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  fields  of  science 
far  apart  from  active  surgery  ;  the  great 
idea  needed  transplantation.  But  when 
we  see  to  what  it  grew,  we  must  admit 
that  he  who  bred  and  nurtured  it,  and 
then  gave  it  to  be  planted,  had  great 
claims  to  honor. 

Morton  answered  well  to  the  definition 
given,  it  is  said,  by  Sydney  Smith  :  “  He 
is  not  the  inventor  who  first  says  the 
thing,  but  he  who  says  it  so  long,  loud¬ 
ly,  and  clearly,  that  he  compels  man¬ 
kind  to  hear  him.”  Without  either  skill, 
or  knowledge,  or  ingenuity,  he  supplied 
the  qualities  without  which  the  complete 
discovery  of  anesthetics  might  have 
been,  at  least,  long  delayed — boldness, 
perseverance,  self-confidence.  While 
Long  waited,  and  Wells  turned  back,  and 
Jackson  was  thinking,  and  those  to 
whom  they  had  talked  were  neither  act¬ 
ing  nor  thinking,  Morton,  the  “  practical 
man,”  went  to  work  and  worked  reso¬ 
lutely.  He  gave  ether  successfully  in 
severe  surgical  operations,  he  loudly  pro¬ 
claimed  his  deeds,  and  “  compelled  man¬ 
kind  to  hear  him.”  His  claim  was  very 
clear. 

Probably  most  people  would  agree  that 
all  four  deserved  reward  ;  but  that  which 
the  controversy  and  the  patent  and  the 
employment  of  legal  advisers  made  it 
necessary  to  determine  was,  whether 
more  than  one  deserved  reward,  and,  if 
more  than  one,  the  proportion  to  be  as¬ 
signed  to  each.  Here  was  the  difficulty. 
The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1850  granted  equal  shares  in  the  Mon- 
thyon  Prise  to  Jackson  and  to  Morton  ; 
but  Long  was  unknown  to  them,  and,  at 
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the  time  of  the  award,  the  value  of 
nitrous  oxide  was  so  hidden  by  the 
greater  value  of  ether  that  Wells’  claim 
was  set  aside.  A  memorial  column  was 
erected  at  Boston,  soon  after  Morton’s 
death  in  1868,  and  here  the  difficulty 
was  shirked  by  dedicating  the  column  to 
the  discovery  of  ether,  and  not  naming 
the  discoverers.  The  difficulty  could 
not  be  thus  settled  ;  and,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  our  supposed  council  of  four  or 
five  would  not  solve  it.  One  would  pre¬ 
fer  the  claims  of  absolute  priority  ;  an¬ 
other  those  of  suggestive  science  ;  an¬ 
other  the  courage  of  bold  adventure  ; 
sentiment  and  sympathy  would  variously 
affect  their  judgments.  And  if  we  sup¬ 
pose  that  they,  like  the  American  Con¬ 
gress,  had  to  discuss  their  differences 
within  sound  of  such  controversies  as 
followed  Morton’s  first  use  of  ether,  or 
during  a  war  of  pamphlets,  or  under  bur¬ 
dens  of  parliamentary  papers,  we  should 
expect  that  their  clearest  decision  would 
be  that  a  just  decision  could  not  be 
given,  and  that  gratitude  must  die  if  it 
had  to  wait  till  distributive  justice  could 
be  satisfied.  The  gloomy  fate  of  the 
American  discoverers  makes  one  wish 
that  gratitude  could  have  been  let  flow 
of  its  own  impulse  ;  it  would  have  done 
less  wrong  than  the  desire  for  justice  did. 
A  lesson  of  the  whole  story  is  that  grati¬ 
tude  and  justice  are  often  incompatible  ; 
and  that  when  they  conflict,  then,  usu¬ 
ally,  summum  jus  summa  injuria. 

Another  lesson,  which  has  been  taught 
in  the  history  of  many  other  discoveries, 
is  clear  in  this — the  lesson  that  great 
truths  may  be  very  near  us  and  yet  be 
not  discerned.  Of  course,  the  way  to 
the  discovery  of  anaesthetics  was  much 
more  difficult  than  it  now  seems.  It  was 
very  difficult  to  produce  complete  insen¬ 
sibility  with  nitrous  oxide  till  it  could  be 
given  undiluted  and  unmixed  ;  this  re¬ 
quired  much  better  apparatus  than  Davy 
or  Wells  had  ;  and  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  make  such  apparatus  till  India-rubber 
manufactures  were  improved.  It  was 
very  difficult  to  believe  that  profound 
and  long  insensibility  could  be  safe,  or 
that  the  appearances  of  impending  death 
were  altogether  fallacious.  Bold  as 
Davy  was,  bold  even  to  recklessness  in 
his  experiments  on  himself,  he  would 
not  have  ventured  to  produce  deliber- 
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ately  in  any  one  a  state  so  like  a  final 
suffocation  as  we  now  look  at  unmoved. 
It  was  a  boldness  not  of  knowledge  that 
first  made  light  of  such  signs  of  dying, 
and  found  that  what  looked  like  a  sleep 
of  death  was  as  safe  as  the  beginning  of 
a  night's  rest.  Still,  with  all  fair  allow* 
ance  for  these  and  other  difficulties,  we 
cannot  but  see  and  wonder  that  for  more 
than  forty  years  of  this  century  a  great 
truth  lay  unobserved,  though  it  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  only  so  thin  a  veil  that  a  care¬ 
ful  physiological  research  must  have  dis¬ 
covered  it.  The  discovery  ought  to 
have  been  made  by  following  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Davy.  The  book  in  which  he 
wrote  that  “  nitrous  oxide — capable  of 
destroying  physical  pain — may  probably 
be  used  with  advantage  during  surgical 
operations,”  was  widely  read,  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  name  a  man  of  science 
more  widely  known  and  talked  of  than 
he  was.  Within  two  years  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  ”  Researches,”  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  professorship  in  the  Royal 
Institution  ;  and  in  the  next  year  he  was 
a  favorite  in  the  fashionable  as  well  as  in 
the  scientific  world  ;  and  all  his  life 
through  he  was  intimately  associated 
with  those  among  whom  all  the  various 
motives  for  desiring  to  find  some  means 
”  capable  of  dntroying  physical  pain  ” 
would  be  most  srrongly  felt.  Curiosity, 
the  love  of  truth,  the  love  of  marvels, 
the  desire  of  ease,  self-interest,  benevo¬ 
lence — all  were  alert  in  the  minds  of  men 
and  women  who  knew  and  trusted  what¬ 
ever  Davy  said  or  wrote,  but  not  one 
mind  was  earnestly  directed  to  the  rare 
promise  which  his  w’ords  contained. 
His  own  mind  was  turned  with  its  full 
force  to  other  studies  ;  the  interest  in 
surgery  which  he  may  have  felt  during 
his  apprenticeship  at  Bodmin  was  lost 
in  his  devotion  to  poetry,  philosophy, 
and  natural  science,  and  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  urged  others  to  undertake 
the  study  which  he  left.  Even  his  biog¬ 
raphers,  his  brother.  Dr.  John  Davy,  and 
his  intimate  friend.  Dr.  Paris,  both  of 
whom  were  very  capable  physicians  and 
men  of  active  intellect,  say  nothing  of 
his  suggestion  of  the  use  of  nitrous  ox¬ 
ide.  It  was  overlooked  and  utterly  for¬ 
gotten  till  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by 
those  who  had  never  heard  of  it.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  what  Faraday,  if  it 
were  he,  wrote  of  the  influence  of  sul¬ 


phuric  ether.  All  was  soon  forgotten, 
and  the  clue  to  the  discovery,  which 
would  have  been  far  easier  with  ether 
than  with  nitrous  oxide,  for  it  needed 
no  apparatus,  and  even  required  mixture 
with  air,  was  again  lost.  One  could 
have  wished  that  the  honor  of  bringing 
so  great  a  boon  to  men,  and  so  great  a 
help  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  had 
been  won  by  some  of  those  who  were 
giving  themselves  with  careful  cultivation 
to  the  search  for  truth  as  for  its  own 
sake.  But  it  was  not  so  ;  science  was 
utterly  at  fault ;  and  it  was  shown  that 
in  the  search  for  truth  there  are  contin¬ 
gencies  in  which  men  of  ready  belief  and 
rough  enterprise,  seeking  for  mere  utility 
even  with  selfish  purposes,  can  achieve 
more  than  those  who  restrain  themselves 
within  the  range  of  what  seems  reason¬ 
able. 

Such  instances  of  delay  in  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  truth  are  always  wondered  at, 
but  they  are  not  uncommon.  Long  be¬ 
fore  Jenner  demonstrated  the  utility  of 
vaccination  it  was  known  in  Gloucester¬ 
shire  that  they  who  had  had  cow-pox 
could  not  catch  the  small-pox.  For 
some  years  before  the  invention  of  elec¬ 
tric  telegraphy.  Professor  Gumming,  of 
Cambridge,  when  describing  to  his  class 
the  then  recent  discovery  by  Oersted  of 
the  power  of  an  electric  current  to  de¬ 
flect  a  magnet,  used  to  say,  "  Here,  then, 
are  the  elements  which  would  excellently 
serve  for  a  system  of  telegraphy.”  Yet 
none  of  his  hearers,  active  and  cultivated 
as  they  were,  were  moved  from  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  study.  Laennec  quotes  a  sen¬ 
tence  from  Hippocrates  which,  if  it  had 
been  worthily  studied,  might  have  led  to 
the  full  discovery  of  auscultation.  Thus 
it  often  has  been  ;  and  few  prophecies 
can  be  safer  than  that  our  successors  will 
wonder  at  us  as  we  do  at  those  before 
us  ;  will  wonder  that  we  did  not  discern 
the  great  truths  which  they  will^ay  were 
all  around  us,  within  reach  of  any  clear, 
earnest  mind. 

They  will  wonder,  too,  as  we  may, 
when  we  study  the  history  of  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  anaesthetics,  at  the  quietude  with 
which  habitual  miseries  are  borne  ;  at 
the  very  faint  impulse  to  action  which  is 
given  by  even  great  necessities  when  they 
are  habitual.  Thinking  of  the  pain  of 
surgical  operations,  one  would  think  that 
men  would  have  rushed  after  the  barest 
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chance  of  putting  an  end  to  it  as  they 
would  have  rushed  to  escape  from  starv¬ 
ing.  But  it  was  not  so  ;  the  misery  was 
so  frequent,  so  nearly  customary,  deem¬ 
ed  so  inevitable,  that,  though  it  excited 
horror  when  it  was  talked  of,  it  did  not 
excite  to  strenuous  action.  Remedies 
were  wished  for  and  sometimes  tried, 
but  all  was  done  vaguely  and  faintly  ; 
there  was  neither  hope  enough  to  excite 
intense  desire,  nor  desire  enough  to  en¬ 
courage  hope  ;  the  misery  was  “  put  up 


with”  just  as  we  now  put  up  with  typhoid 
fever  and  sea-sickness,  with  local  floods 
and  droughts,  with  the  waste  of  health 
and  wealth  in  the  pollutions  of  rivers, 
with  hideous  noises  and  foul  smells,  and 
many  other  miseries.  Our  successors, 
when  they  have  remedied  or  prevented 
them,  will  look  back  on  them  with  horror, 
and  on  us  with  wonder  and  contempt  for 
what  they  will  call  our  idleness,  or  blind¬ 
ness,  or  indifference  to  suffering. — The 
Nineteenth  Century. 


A  SONNET  IN  DIALOGUE.  * 

(to  e.  w.  g.) 

BY  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

Frank  {on  the  Laum). 

Come-  to  the  terrace.  May — the  sun  is  low. 

May  {in  the  House'). 

Thanks  !  I  prefer  my  Browning  here  instead. 
Frank. 

There  are  two  peaches  by  the  strawberry-bed 
May. 

They  will  be  riper  if  we  let  them  grow. 
Frank. 

Then,  the  Park-aloe  is  in  bloom,  you  know 
May. 

Also,  Her  Majesty  Queen  Anne  is  dead. 
Frank. 

But  surely.  May,  your  pony  must  be  fed 
May. 

And  was,  and  is.  I  fed  him  hours  ago. 

’Tis  useless,  Frank — you  see  I  shall  not  stir  ! 

Frank. 

Still,  I  had  something  you  would  like  to  hear. 
May. 

No  doubt  some  new  frivolity  of  men. 
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Frank. 

Nay,  'tis  a  thing  the  gentler  sex  deplores 
Chiefly,  I  think  .  .  . 

May  {coming  to  the  Window). 

— What  is  this  secret,  then  ? 

Frank  \mysteriously). 

There  are  no  eyes  more  beautiful  than  yours  ! 

— Belgravia  Magazine. 

MADEMOISELLE  DE  MERSAC. 


Chapter  XXVIII. 

HOLMHURST. 

Mr.  Ashley,  peering  cautiously  from 
behind  the  shelter  of  his  newspaper, 
after  half  an  hour  or  so  of  travelling,  was 
relieved  to  see  that  his  opposite  neigh- 
))or,  so  far  from  being  in  floods  of  tears, 
as  he  had  expected  her  to  be,  was  sitting 
upright  in  her  place,  and  gazing  calmly, 
if  somewhat  abstractedly,  at  the  flying 
landscape.  This  discovery,  together 
with  a  vague  consciousness  that  the  oc¬ 
casion  called  for  some  observation  of  a 
sympathetic  nature,  emboldened  him  to 
remark  :  “  These  partings  are  very  dis¬ 
tressing.” 

”  Yes,”  said  Jeanne. 

“  But  they  are  what  everybody  has  to 
go  through,  sooner  or  later,  and  one 
mustn’t  give  way.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
you  don’t  give  way.  And  if  there  were 
no  partings,  don’t  you  know  ?”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Ashley,  struggling  manfully 
to  say  something  original,  ”  if  there 
weren’t  any  partings,  there  would  be  no 
meetings.” 

This  evidently  struck  him  as  being 
well  put,  for,  after  a  pause,  he  repeated  : 

“If  there  were  no  partings,  there 
would  be  no  meetings  ;  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that.” 

Jeanne  bent  her  head  slightly,  and 
gave  him  a  little  faint  smile.  She  had 
already  recognized  in  her  uncle  a  worthy, 
but  inferior  species  of  being,  with  whom 
it  was  wholly  unnecessary  to  converse, 
and  whose  nature  fitted  him  rather  to 
obey  than  to  command. 

Her  own  nature,  as  we  are  aware, 
was  of  the  opposite  kind  ;  and  so  Mr. 


Ashley,  who  had  the  ready  instinct  of  a 
dull  man,  soon  discovered.  Before  the 
day  was  at  an  end,  he  and  his  niece  had 
found  their  respective  levels  with  regard 
to  one  another,  and  were  quite  comfort¬ 
able  together.  He  was  greatly  impressed 
by  Jeanne’s  quiet  repose  of  manner,  by 
the  calmness  with  which  she  utterly  de¬ 
clined  to  be  hurried  or  flustered  when 
the  time  came  for  them  to  change  car¬ 
riages,  and  by  the  matter-of-course  way 
in  which  she  ordered  one  of  the  railway 
officials  to  fetch  some  water  for  Turco 
before  she  would  consent  to  continue 
her  journey.  At  the  frontier,  where, 
during  those  troublous  times,  it  was 
customary  to  make  a  prodigious  fuss 
over  passports,  and  where  he  was 
thrown  into  a  fever  of  mingled  indigna¬ 
tion  and  alarm  by  a  frowning  individual 
who  required  him  to  prove  his  identity, 
he  finally  surrendered  all  semblance  of 
authority  into  the  hands  of  his  charge, 
who  made  things  smooth  without  any 
difficulty  at  all. 

"  1  can’t  make  head  or  tail  of  these 
foreigners — never  could,”  he  remarked 
apologetically,  as  he  sank  back,  with  a 
sigh  of  exhaustion,  upon  the  cushions  of 
the  railway-carriage.  “  You’d  better  do 
the  talking,  Jane  ;  you  know  how  to 
manage  ’em.” 

So  from  that  time  forth  the  command 
of  the  expedition  was  taken  up  by  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  de  Mersac,  vice  Mr.  Ashley, 
superseded.  That  same  evening  the 
travellers  reached  Geneva,  and  the  next 
day  journeyed  on  to  Bale,  and  the  next 
to  Cologne,  and  so  northwards.  Mr. 
Ashley,  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of 
searching  time-tables,  making  calcula- 
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tions  in  foreign  coin,  and  speaking  mother’s  native  land,  and  did  not  hnd 
tongues  only  partially  known  to  him,  it  specially  attractive  to  the  eye.  But 
was  in  high  good  humor,  and  declared  she  had  not  much  time  to  spend  in 
several  times  that  he  had  never  enjoyed  forming  impressions,  for  Mr.  Ashley, 
a  trip  more  in  his  life.  He  conceived  a  who  had  rushed  off  to  the  bookstall  as 
high  estimate  of  his  niece’s  character  soon  as  he  had  set  foot  on  land,  came 
and  abilities  ;  the  only  thing  that  vexed  hurrying  back,  loaded  with  newspapers, 
him  about  her  being  the  unfortunate  ac-  and  brimming  over  with  the  latest  intel- 
cident  of  her  nationality,  which  was  fatal  ligence. 

to  a  free  interchange  of  ideas  upon  the  “  Here’s  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  !”  he 

absorbing  events  of  the  day.  The  pa-  cried,  as  he  scrambled  into  his  place, 

pers  at  that  time  were  full  of  the  proc-  “  Russia’s  been  tearing  up  the  Treaty 
lamations  and  manifestoes  of  the  young  of  Paris  !  I  always  knew  how  it  would 
dictator  of  Tours,  lor  whose  windy  ut-  be.  And,  oh  !  here’s  a  bit  of  good 
terances  Mr.  Ashley  nourished  a  truly  news  for  you,  Jane.  Your  people 
noble  and  British  contempt,  which,  of  have  licked  the  Bavarians  somewhere, 

course,  he  was  obliged  under  the  cir-  Like  to  see  the  Telegraph  ?  They’ve 

cumstances  to  suppress  as  best  he  could,  got  a  long  account  of  it  all.” 

From  time  to  time,  to  be  sure,  being  The  winter  evening  closed  in.  Dover, 
charged  as  it  were  to  bursting  point  wilh  Ashford,  Tunbridge,  were  soon  left  be- 
bottled-up  wrath,  he  was  fain  to  break  hind.  Mr.  Ashley  denounced  Prince 
out  into  the  commencement  of  a  dia-  Gortschakoff,  and  declared  his  convic- 
tribe  against  “  that  fellow  Gombetter”  ;  tion  that  the  Gladstone  Ministry  was 
but  it  must  be  recorded  to  his  credit  that  trifling  with  the  honor  of  the  country, 
he  never  failed  to  cut  short  his  sentence  Jeanne  was  still  deep  in  the  details  of 
with  a  profuse  apology,  and  an  explana-  the  battle  of  Coulmiers — an  undoubted 
tion  that  his  disparaging  remarks  had  victory  for  the  French  arms  at  last — 
no  reference  to  the  French  people.  when  the  train  came  to  a  standstill  at 

<  “Plucky  fellows,  and  good  soldiers  Sevenoaks,  and  her  uncle,  throwing  open 
when  they  are  well  led,”  he  was  kind  the  door,  exclaimed  : 
enough  to  say.  “  Our  old  allies  in  the  “  By  Jove  !  here  we  are  already  ! 
Crimea,  too  ;  we  haven’t  forgotten  that  Jump  out,  Jane  ;  this  is  our  station.” 
in  England,  I  assure  you.”  After  Jeanne  obeyed  this  invitation  by  step- 
which  he  would  generally  fall  foul  of  ping  down  in  her  leisurely,  deliberate 
King  William’s  pious  telegrams,  that  be-  way  on  to  the  platform.  A  servant  re- 
ing  a  subject  upon  which  he  felt  himself  lieved  her  of  her  shawls  and  umbrellas  ; 
at  liberty  to  use  as  strong  language  as  he  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  found  herself 
pleased.  seated  by  her  uncle’s  side  in  a  mail- 

As  far  as  Jeanne  was  concerned,  he  phaeton,  being  whirled  along  the  muddy 
might  have  spoken  for  or  against  her  lanes  at  the  full  speed  of  a  pair  of  gigan- 
country  without  scruple.  Her  own  pri-  tic  horses. 

vate  anxieties  and  sorrows  were  too  “  Bless  us  and  save  us,  how  these 
much  in  her  mind  just  then  to  permit  of  brutes  do  pull  !”  gasped  Mr.  Ashley, 
her  taking  any  great  interest  in  public  “  It’s  enough  to  drag  a  man’s  arms  out  of 
affairs  ;  still  less  could  she  have  brought  their  sockets.  How  were  they  going  as 
herself  to  care  what  the  opinion  of  this  you  came  along,  Simpson  ?” 
or  that  individual  Englishman  might  be  “Ran  away  the  ’ole  distance,  sir,” 
upon  them.  Her  one  desire  was  to  answered  the  man  from  behind, 
reach  England,  where  she  hoped  she  “  Couldn’t  have  stopped ’em  in  the  first 
would  find  a  letter  from  L^on  awaiting  two  miles,  not  if  it  had  ha’  bin  ever  so  ! 
her  arrival.  The  journey  was  not  an  Took  ’em  to  Caterham  and  back,  with 
enjoyable  one  to  her,  whatever  it  may  the  ladies,  yesterday,  too,  sir.  I  never 
have  been  to  her  companion,  and  she  see  such  ’osses  for  work  !” 
was  glad  to  get  to  the  end  of  it.  “  Ah  !”  grunted  Mr.  Ashley,  evident- 

Landing  on  Dover  pier,  on  a  murky  ly  not  ill-pleased.  “  They  won’t  run 
November  afternoon,  after  a  long  pas-  away  with  me,  I  can  tell  them.” 
sage  through  thick  weather  from  Ostend,  They  managed  to  keep  him  pretty  well 
Jeanne  took  her  first  survey  of  her  occupied  though,  and  left  him  little 
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breath,  save  for  such  interjectional  re¬ 
marks  as  :  “  Your  Algerian  horses  don’t 
run  quite  to  this  size,  eh,  Jane?”  or, 
“Precious  dark  night,  ain’t  it?”  or 
"  That’s  Westerham,”  or,  "  That’s 
Brasted,”  as  the  twinkling  lights  of  some 
town  or  hamlet  showed  through  the 
gloom. 

A  short  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
brought  them  to  a  park  gate,  which 
somebody,  running  out  from  the  lodge 
hard  by,  flung  open  to  admit  them. 
Presently  came  another  gate,  a  gravel 
sweep,  flanked  by  evergreens,  and  then 
Jeanne  made  out,  as  well  as  the  dark¬ 
ness  would  allow  her,  a  low,  irregularly 
built,  white  house. 

”  Welcome  to  Holmhurst !”  cried 
Mr.  Ashley,  who  had  assumed  a  certain 
bluff,  British  heartiness  of  manner  since 
he  had  been  once  more  upon  his  native 
soil.  ”  Here,  catch  hold  of  the  reins, 
Simpson.  Why  the  dickens  don’t  some¬ 
body  come  to  open  the  door  ?  Oh  ! 
here’s  Mrs.  Ashley.” 

The  front  door  had  been  thrown 
open,  letting  out  a  stream  ot  ruddy  light 
into  the  clinging  mist  outside,  and 
through  it  hurried  a  tall,  gray-haired 
lady,  who  was  talking  volubly  to  nobody 
in  particular  as  she  w'alked,  and  who 
clutched  hastily  at  her  cap,  which  had 
somehow  fallen  on  to  the  extreme  back 
of  her  head.  Just  as  she  reached  the 
threshold  she  droi*ped  her  shawl,  which 
she  kicked  impatiently  away  into  an  adja¬ 
cent  puddle,  whence  it  was  rescued  by 
Simpson,  who  shook  it  and  delivered  it 
up  to  an  imperturbable  butler. 

”  VVell,  John,”  began  this  impetuous 
lady,  bestowing  a  hasty  embrace  upon 
her  husband,  and  speaking  in  a  hurried 
monotone,  as  though  it  were  absolutely 
essential  that  she  should  crowd  as  many 
words  into  one  sentence  as  most  people 
do  into  five  ;  “so  here  you  are  back 
again,  safe  and  sound.  No  return  of 
gout  ? — no  cold  ?  That’s  right !  And 
this  is  Jeanne.  How  do  you  do,  my 
dear  ? — so  delighted  to  see  you — not  that 
I  do  see  you.  Come  in  and  get  warm, 
you  must  be  frozen.  Did  you  have  a 
rough  passage  ?  Have  you  had  any  tea  ? 
Will  you^have  anything  now,  or  wait  till 
dinner  ?  We  dine  in  half  an  hour — that 
is,  we  ought,  only  this  new  cook  is  so 
dreadfully  unpunctual.  Have  you  much 
trouble  with  your  servants  in  Algiers  ? 


Here  they  are  beyond  everything — no 
satisfying  them,  and  no  getting  them  to 
do  their  work  !  Not  you,  Jarvis”  (this 
to  the  butler),  “  you  know  I  don’t  mean 
you.  Come  into  the  library,  my  dear, 
and  be  introduced  to  your  cousins.  Je 
devrais  parler  fran^ais,  mais  ga  m’est 
devenu  tant  difficile — faute  d’ habitude. 
Vous  m’excuserez — je  veux  dire,  tu 
m’excuseras — ” 

Jeanne  stemmed  this  torrent  of  words 
by  remarking  : 

“I  am  quite  accustomed  to  speak 
English,  madame.” 

“  Yes,  to  be  sure — of  course — you 
speak  it  much  better  than  I  do  French,  I 
have  no  doubt.  What  has  become  of  my 
shawl  ? — never  mind  !  This  is  Helen, 
and  this  is  Blanche.” 

Mrs.  Ashley,  while  continuing  her  re¬ 
marks,  had  led  the  way  into  a  large, 
comfortable-looking  room,  lined  with 
bookcases,  and  furnished  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  chintz-covered  sofas  and  arm¬ 
chairs.  Two  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  girls 
rose  to  greet  the  new-comer.  Jeanne, 
who  had  all  a  Frenchwoman’s  admira¬ 
tion  for  pink  and  white  coloring,  thought 
them  excessively  pretty,  and  noted,  with 
a  certain  sense  of  relief,  that  they  lacked 
their  mother’s  conversational  powers  ; 
for  when  one  of  them  had  observed, 
“  You  must  be  dreadfully  cold  !”  and 
the  other  had  added,  "  How  tired  you 
must  be  !”  they  seemed  to  think  that 
they  had  said  all  that  the  occasion  re¬ 
quired,  and  relapsed  into  a  smiling  si¬ 
lence. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Ashley,  who  had  not 
allowed  her  tongue  to  rest  from  the 
trifling  consideration  that  nobody  was 
listening  to  her,  was  concluding  a  long 
sentence  by  a  name,  the  sound  of  which 
brought  a  sudden  flush  into  Jeanne’s 
pale  cheeks. 

“  Miss  Barrington — Jeanne,  let  me 
introduce  you  to  Miss  Barrington,  who 
is  anxious  to  make  your  acquaintance.” 

Miss  Barrington  had  been  a  beauty 
once  upon  a  time.  She  was  now  a 
somewhat  remarkable-looking  old  wo¬ 
man.  Her  abundant  white  hair,  her 
sharp  black  ’eyes,  her  overhanging  eye¬ 
brows,  and  her  shrewd,  thin  face,  made 
up  a  whole  which  formed  a  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  the  Ashley  family,  whose  comely 
countenances  could  not  boast  of  one 
clearly  drawn  feature  amongst  them. 
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“  How  do  you  do  ?”  said  she,  holding 
out  her  hand,  and  laying  down  the  tat¬ 
ting  upon  which  she  had  been  engaged. 
“  I  have  heard'  all  about  you  from  my 
nephew.  There  is  a  letter  for  you 
somewhere.  I  thought  1  would  just 
mention  the  fact,  because  Mrs.  Ashley 
has,  of  course,  forgotten  all  about  it, 
and  she  is  just  as  likely  as  not  to  throw 
it  into  the  fire,  if  you  don’t  claim  it.” 

”  Oh,  no  !”  protested  Mrs.  Ashley, 
“  I  should  never  have  done  that — I 
shouldn’t,  indeed.  I  know  my  memory 
is  treacherous,  but  I  am  always  so  very 
particular  about  letters,  and  really  I 
can’t  remember  to  have  burnt  an  un¬ 
opened  one  more  than  once  in  my  life, 
and  that  turned  out  to  be  only  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  dinner,  so  that  it  really  did  not 
signify  much,  though  the  people  did 
make  a  ridiculous  fuss  about  it.  J eanne’s 
letter  is  on  her  dressing-table,  where  I 
put  it  with  my  own  hands.  Will  you 
come  upstairs  now,  my  dear,  and  see 
your  room  ?” 

Jeanne  followed  her  aunt,  willingly 
enough,  upstairs  to  the  prettily  furnished 
bedroom  which  had  been  prepared  for 
her.  A  bright  fire  was  burning  cheer¬ 
fully  in  the  grate,  and  a  maid  was  busy 
unpacking  her  clothes.  On  the  pin¬ 
cushion,  transfixed  by  a  huge,  black¬ 
headed  pin,  was  the  wished-for  letter, 
with  its  familiar  French  stamps  and  its 
many  postmarks. 

“  There  !”  cried  Mrs.  Ashley,  point¬ 
ing  triumphantly  to  this  evidence  of  her 
care,  “  I  pinned  it  down  myself,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  risk  of  its  being 
swept  away.  I  know  you  will  be  anxious 
to  read  it,  for  1  can  guess  from  whom  it 
comes,”  she  added  meaningly,  patting 
Jeanne  on  the  shoulder,  and  turning 
round  to  nod  and  smile  before  she 
bustled  out  of  the  room. 

So  Jeanne,  left  to  herself  at  last,  sank 
into  an  arm-chair  before  the  pleasant 
warmth  and  blaze  of  the  coal  fire  (the 
first  she  had  ever  seen,  by  the  way),  and 
settled  herself  to  enjoy  her  letter,  which 
was  not  from  M.  de  Saint-Luc  at  all,  as 
worthy  Mrs.  Ashley  had  assumed  it  to 
be,  but  from  L^on. 

The  lad  wrote  in  high  spirits.  He 
had  joined  his  regiment,  and  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  lieutenant’s  commission  forth¬ 
with.  He  might  have  had  his  troop  but 
for  native  modesty;  for  in  those ‘days 


commissions  fluttered  about  in  the  air, 
right  and  left,  and  were  often  caught  by 
less  competent  hands  than  his.  He  was 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  arm/,  for  his 
comrades  ;  above  all,  for  his  old  friend 
and  colonel.  An  action  was  said  to  be 
imminent,  and  he  was  about  to  be  sent 
to  the  front — Coulmiers  and  victory  be¬ 
fore  him,  if  he  had  known  it.  That — or 
another  fate — thought  his  sister,  with  a 
long  sigh,  as  she  dropped  the  letter. 
“You  are  not  to  be  anxious  if  you  get 
no  news  of  me  for  some  time,”  L6on 
had  added  in  a  postscript.  Just  so  we 
can  all  remember,  when  we  had  the 
toothache  in  our  childish  days,  being  re¬ 
commended  “  not  to  think  about  it.” 

Jeanne  thought  about  it  till  she  found 
that  she  had  barely  left  herself  time  to 
perform  her  evening  toilet ;  and  then, 
changing  her  dress  with  what  expedition 
she  could,  swept  down  the  shallow  oak 
stairs  to  the  library,  where  Mr.  Ashley, 
erect  upon  the  hearthrug,  with  his  nose 
in  the  air  and  his  coat-tails  gathered  up 
unddr  his  arms,  was  holding  forth  to  a 
respectful  feminine  audience,  much  as 
you  may  see  a  Cochin-China  cock  in  the 
farm-yard  crowing  mellifluously,  to  the 
admiration  of  his  surrounding  brood. 

“  Much  of  a  muchness,  the  whole  lot 
of  ’em,”  Jeanne  heard  him  saying; 
”  but  if  you  talk  of  lying,  I  must  say 
that  fellow  Gombetter  can  give  Gort- 
schakoff  pounds !” 

After  which,  becoming  aware  of  the 
presence  of  his  niece,  he  fell  to  poking 
the  fire  with  a  good  deal  of  needless 
noise,  and  remarked  that  the  weather 
was  really  remarkably  cold  for  the  time 
of  year. 

Miss  Barrington,  with  more  tact,  con¬ 
tinued  the  subject. 

“  If  I  had  to  govern  a  nation,”  said 
she,  “I  think  I  should  go  in  for  a  course 
of  unscrupulous  veracity,  just  to  see  how 
it  would  act.  Bismarck  is  the  only  pub¬ 
lic  man  I  know  of  who  habitually  tells 
the  truth,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
nobody  can  make  him  out.  1  remember 
once,  some  years  ago,  making  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  steer -clear  of  fibs  in  my  own 
small  sphere  ;  but  it  didn’t  do.  As  far 
as  I  can  remember,  I  only  kept^it  up  for 
about  a  fortnight.” 

Miss  Barrington’s  remarks  were  lis¬ 
tened  to  with  that  respectful  deference 
which,  in  this  country,  can  be  com- 
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manded  by  wealth  alone.  When  she 
had  done  one  of  the  young  ladies  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

"  Oh  !  but,  Miss  Barrington,  'you 
never  do  tell  fibs.” 

The  old  lady’s  eyes  twinkled.  “  Don’t 
I,  my  dear?”  returned  she.  “How 
do  you  know  ?  Do  you  suppose  such 
hardened  old  sinners  as  I  are  easily  de¬ 
tected  ?  Helen  Ashley  is  my  god¬ 
daughter,”  she  continued  explanatorily, 
addressing  herself  to  Jeanne  ;  “  that  is 
why  she  takes  such  a  favorable  view  of 
my  character.” 

And  Jeanne  noticed,  with  some  sur¬ 
prise,  that  at  this  apparently  innocent 
speech  her  uncle  bit  his  nails  and 
frowned,  and  Mrs.  Ashley  wriggled  un¬ 
easily  upon  her  chair,  while  a  fine  rich 
pink  overspread  the  cheeks,  forehead, 
and  ears  of  the  fair  Helen. 

The  announcement  of  dinner  put  an 
end  to  a  rather  uncomfortable  period  of 
silence.  Mr.  Ashley  gave  his  arm  to 
Miss  Barrington,  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  trooped  out  of  the  room  after  him. 

Jeanne,  scanning  the  spacious  dining¬ 
room  with  the  eager  eyes  of  an  explorer 
in  unknown  lands,  received  a  favorable 
impression  of  English  luxury.  She  had 
read,  in  I  know  not  what  book  of 
”  Notes  upon  Great  Britain,”  that  the 
saturnine  nature  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  islands  is  nowhere  more  vividly  ex¬ 
emplified  than  in  the  aspect  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  room  in  which  their  happiest 
moments  are  supposed  to  be  passed. 
The  writer,  whose  ideas  may  possibly 
have  been  formed  in  that  gloomy  part 
of  London  to  which,  for  some  inscrut¬ 
able  reason,  foreigners  chiefly  resort, 
had  drawn  a  graphic  picture  of  a  fune¬ 
real  apartment,  furnished  with  a  long 
table,  a  dozen  or  more  horse-hair  chairs, 
a  mahogany  sideboard,  a  sarcophagus  to 
keep  the  decanters  in,  a  portrait  in  oil 
of  the  master  of  the  house,  and  a  print 
representing  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Victoria.  “  There,”  he  had  concluded, 
”  you  have  the  scene  of  those  social  ban¬ 
quets  so  dear  to  Englishmen.  Admit 
that  a  man  must  drink  a  great  deal  of 
port  wine  before  he  can  feel  gay  amidst 
such  surroundings.”  The  dining-room 
at  Holmhurst  by  no  means  answered  to 
this  description.  It  was  such  a  room  as 
may  be  seen  in  scores  of  country  houses 
of  the  less  pretentious  ordei — a  room 


neither  venerable  in  the  way  of  old  oak 
panelling,  antlers,  family  portraits,  and 
high-backed  chairs,  nor  pseudo-vener¬ 
able  in  one  of  the  abominable  theatrical 
styles  affected  by  modern  upholsterers, 
and  dubbed  “  Early  English,”  “  Eliza¬ 
bethan,”  “  Jacobean,”  or  what  not — 
yet  with  a  certain  attractiveness  of  its 
own.  The  Turkey  carpet,  a  little  worn 
and  faded  in  places  ;  the  plain,  solid 
furniture,  dating  apparently  from  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century, 
and  likely  to  see  the  end  of  it ;  the  fire 
that  blazed  in  the  ample  grate,  the  fine 
damask  table-cloth,  the  glittering  silver, 
and  the  mellow,  shaded  light  of  the  tall 
lamps — all  these  details  of  the  picture 
which  met  Jeanne’s  eye  made  up  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  pleasant  whole  ;  and  each  and 
all  of  them  seemed  to  wear  a  smile  of 
quiet,  conscious  self-respect  and  pros¬ 
perity,  not  unlike  that  which  commonly 
illumined  the  features  of  their  master 
about  the  dinner-hour. 

The  repast  itself,  to  be  sure,  did  not 
prove  quite  up  to  the  Campagne  de 
Mersac  standard — being,  indeed,  of  the 
kind  usually  set  before  her  employers, 
in  this  favored  land,  by  a  good  plain 
cook  with  a  kitchen-maid  under  her  ; 
but  such  as  the  food  was,  there  was 
plenty  of  it  ;  and  the  wine — if  that  had 
been  a  point  within  Jeanne’s  powers  of 
criticism — was  excellent.  A  portly  but¬ 
ler,  assisted  by  a  hobbledehoy  in  livery, 
handed  the  plates,  and  doled  out  half 
glasses  of  sherry  from  time  to  time. 
Miss  Barrington  had  a  special  claret-jug 
at  her  elbow,  and  helped  herself. 

Mr.  Ashley  swallowed  his  soup,  mak¬ 
ing  a  good  deal  of  noise  over  it,  and  re¬ 
lated  the  chief  incidents  of  his  journey, 
dwelling  with  some  bitterness  upon  the 
senseless  suspicion  with  which  he  had 
been  met  at  the  frontier. 

“  As  if  any  fool  couldn’t  see  that  I 
was  an  Englishman  !”  cried  the  worthy 
gentleman,  reasonably  enough.  “  I  be¬ 
lieve,  upon  my  conscience,  they’d  have 
clapped  me  into  jail  if  Jane,  there,  hadn’t 
come  to  the  rescue  and  made  it  all 
right,”  he  added,  nodding  in  a  friendly 
manner  at  his  niece. 

“  If  people  would  only  take  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  learn  modern  languages  when  they 
were  young,”  remarked  Mrs.  Ashley, 
addressing  herself,  as  usual,  to  space  ; 
“  but,  of  course,  in  our  time  one’s  cdu- 
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cation  was  neglected  as  far  as  that  sort 
of  thing  went.  Nowadays  it  is  different. 
VVe  girls  did  learn  French,  German,  and 
Italian  ;  and  the  same  master,  1  remem* 
ber;  taught  us  all  three  ;  but  boys,  of 
course — modem  languages  being  an  ex¬ 
tra,  and  in  play-hours  and  all — you 
couldn’t  expect  it,  could  you  ?  unless 
they  had  a  special  turn  that  way,  as 
some  have.  Our  eldest  boy.  Jack,  took 
up  German  for  his  examination  at  the 
Staff  College  at  Sandhurst  the  other  day, 
and  got  I  don't  know  how  many  marks 
— such  a  good  thing  !  Not  that  it  is 
likely  to  be  of  much  use  to  him,  as  far 
as  I  can  see  ;  and  being  such  a  long  time 
away  from  his  regiment  and  his  brother 
officers,  has  been  very  tiresome  for  him  ; 
and  then  there  was  all  the  hard  work, 
and  a  good  deal  of  expense  in  one  way 
and  another — still,  of  course,  one  is  glad 
to  think  he  has  passed.” 

No  one  ever  dreamt  of  paying  any  at¬ 
tention  to  Mrs.  Ashley’s  interminable 
semi-soliloquies.  Her  daughters  talked 
through  them  without  scruple,  neither 
meaning  offence  nor  giving  any.  By 
way  of  entertaining  their  guest,  they  con¬ 
fined  their  remarks  entirely  to  the  subject 
of  Algeria,  about  which  country  they 
asked  one  well-meant,  silly  question  after 
another,  while  Jeanne,  bored  but  pa¬ 
tient,  answered  to  the  best  of  her  ability; 
and  Mr.  Ashley  and  Miss  Barrington 
talked  politics ;  and  the  dinner  pro¬ 
gressed  through  its  prescribed  courses. 

When  it  was  all  over,  the  ladies  betook 
themselves  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
the  younger  of  the  two  sisters  seated 
herself  at  the  piano,  while  the  elder 
warbled  English  ballads  in  a  thin,  faint 
voice,  starting  a  trifle  flat,  and  consist¬ 
ently  remaining  so  up  to  the  last  note  of 
her  performance.  Mrs.  Ashley  took  up 
the  Queen,  and  read  occasional  inaudible 
extracts  from  that  voluminous  journal, 
and  Miss  Barrington  returned  to  her  tat¬ 
ting.  After  what  Jeanne  had  heard  be¬ 
fore  dinner,  it  would  perhaps  have 
evinced  something  more  than  mortal 
powers  of  self-control  if  she  had  ab¬ 
stained  from  seating  herself  beside  the 
latter  lady. 

“  You  said  Mr.  Barrington  was  your 
nephew,  did  you  not  ?”  she  asked,  pro¬ 
ceeding  straight  to  the  point,  with  her 
usual  directness. 


"Yes.  What  did  you  think  of  him  ?” 

Miss  Barrington  had  a  gruff  voice, 
like  a  man’s,  and  had  cultivated  a  natu¬ 
ral  abruptness  of  manner,  having  found 
that  the  quickest  and  surest  means  of 
coming  to  an  understanding  with  her 
fellow-creatures. 

Jeanne  thought  the  question  rather  in 
bad  taste,  and  did  not  much  like  the 
tone  in  which  it  was  delivered.  She 
replied,  however,  without  embarrass¬ 
ment,  that  she  hSd  found  Mr.  Barring¬ 
ton  very  amiable. 

”  Amiable !”  echoed  the  old  lady. 

"  What  a  very  odd  description  of  him  ! 
But  1  suppose  you  use  the  word  in  its 
French  sense,  amiable — lovable — eh  ? 
A  good  many  p>eople  have  found  him 
that,  by  all  accounts.  Indeed,  I  am 
very  fond  of  him  myself,  though  he  is  a 
selfish  rascal  at  heart,  as  most  men  are. 
He  showed  me  a  picture  he  had  done  of 
you  ;  it  was  not  flattered.” 

Jeanne  laughed.  “  Is  he — at  home 
now  ?”  she  asked,  after  a  short  pause. 

“  No,”  answered  the  old  lady,  looking 
up  from  her  tatting,  “he  is  not ;  he  is 
away  paying  visits  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.” 

Miss  Barrington’s  keen  black  eyes  had 
found  out  many  a  secret  in  their  time  by 
mere  force  of  .tacit  interrogation  ;  but 
they  failed  to  extract  any  information 
from  the  beautiful,  pale  face  upon  which 
they  were  now  fastened. 

“  I  am  sorry  for  that,”  observed 
Jeanne,  calmly.  ”  Mr.  Barrington  was 
a  great  deal  at  our  house  while  he  was 
in  Algiers,  and  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  met  him  again.” 

Was  she  sorry  ?  She  was  saying  to 
herself  that  she  was  glad — that  she  was 
intensely  relieved.  And  yet  there  was  a 
dull  sort  of  pain  about  her  heart,  sus¬ 
piciously  like  disappointment. 

"  He  will  return  home  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  then  you  will 
be  able  to  renew  your  acquaintance  with 
him,”  said  Miss  Barrington  dryly,  and 
with  that  she  changed  the  subject. 

After  a  time  Mr.  Ashley  came  in  from 
the  dining-room,  rubbing  his  eyes  and 
yawning.  The  clock  on  the  mantelpiece 
struck  ten,  and  one  of  the  girls  rang  the 
bell.  Suddenly  Mrs.  Ashley  scrambled 
up  from  her  low  chair,  made  a  futile 
grab  at  her  cap,  which  had  fallen  on  to 
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the  back  of  her  head  again,  and  hurried 
across  the  room  to  Jeanne. 

“  Nous  allons  faire  la  pri^re,”  said 
she.  “  Si  vous  avez  des  scrupules — ” 

The  servants  came  in,  in  a  long  line, 
while  she  was  speaking.  Mr.  Ashley 
was  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  large, 
gilt-edged  Bible,  and  adjusting  his  spec¬ 
tacles.  For  a  moment  Jeanne  was 
seized  with  that  queer,  bewildering  sen¬ 
sation — to  which  no  one  is  a  stranger — 
of  having  been  in  the  same  place,  and 
under  precisely  similar  circumstances, 
before.  Then  she  remembered  the  de¬ 
scription  L6on  had  given  of  life  at 
Holmliurst  upon  his  return  to  Algiers, 
and  how  he  had  claimed  to  have  earned 
the  good  opinion  of  his  relations  by  his 
repudiation  of  bigotry.  With  that  remi¬ 
niscence  before  her,  she  hastened  to  re¬ 
assure  her  aunt,  and  the  ceremony  pro¬ 
ceeded. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that 
Jeanne’s  heart  was  not  in  her  devotions 
that  evening,  and  that  she  might  just  as 
well  have  retired  for 'any  good  she  got 
from  them  ;  for  while  Mr.  Ashley  was 
offering  up  a  somewhat  hasty,  but  com¬ 
prehensive  supplication  for  the  welfare 
of  all  mankind,  one,  at  least,  of  those 
who  should  have  been  supporting  him 
in  his  modest  demands  was  many  miles 
away,  in  the  cool  dining-room  of  the 
Campagne  de  Mersac.  The  sun  was 
streaming  through  the  open  windows  ; 
the  wind  was  scattering  the  almond  blos¬ 
soms  outside  ;  the  shrill  voices  of  Mad¬ 
ame  de  Breuil’s  visitors  rose  and  fell 
in  the  adjoining  salon ;  a  handsome, 
bright-eyed  lad  was  sitting  on  a  corner 
of  the  table  swinging  his  long  legs,  chat¬ 
tering  about  England  and  Paris,  and 
waxing  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  a 
certain  Englishman  named  Barrington 
whom  he  had  brought  to  Africa  with 
him.  All  this  took  place  long,  long  ago 
— eight  months  or  so,  in  point  of  fact — 
and  many  people  and  many  things  had 
had  time  to  die  since  then,  hope  and 
joy  among  the  rest.  “  If  only  I  were 
dead  too  !”  sighed  poor  Jeanne,  upon 
her  knees. 

Amen,”  says  Mr.  Ashley  briskly, 
shutting  up  his  book.  And  so  one  more 
day  is  at  an  end,  and  everybody  may  go 
to  bed  ;  and  those  who  can’t  sleep  must 
bear  their  own  burden,  and  hope  to  be 
a  little  more  tired  to-morrow  night. 


Chapter  XXIX. 

IN  WHICH  JEANNE  TAKES  A  WALK. 

Mr.  Ashley,  who  was  a  thorough¬ 
going  Conservative  in  practice  as  well  as 
in  principle,  clung  to  the  observance  of 
many  old  customs  in  his  household  from 
no  other  motive  than  an  inherent  dislike 
of  change.  It  was  by  his  orders  that 
the  great  bell  at  the  top  of  the  house 
was  rung,  for  some  two  or  three  minutes, 
every  morning  as  the  clock  struck  eight, 
rousing  the  slumbering  echoes,  setting 
the  dogs  in  the  stable-yard  barking,  and 
causing  visitors  to  begin  the  day  with 
bad  words.  In  Mr.  Ashley’s  father’s 
time,  or  in  his  grandfather’s,  this  un¬ 
timely  clamor  had  probably  had  its  justi- 
hcatiun  as  a  summons  to  the  first  meal 
of  the  day  ;  it  survived  now  without 
any  justification  at  all,  much  as  the  cur¬ 
few  still  continues  to  toll  the  knell  of 
parting  day  in  certain  remote  villages. 

The  dull,  gray  light  was  just  stealing 
through  Jeanne’s  window-curtains,  on 
the  morning  after  her  arrival  at  Holm- 
hurst,  when  she  was  startled  by  this  pro¬ 
longed  din  ;  but  as  it  was  clearly  out  of 
the  question  that  she  could  now  be  in 
time  to  present  herself  at  any  rite  or 
meeting  which  it  might  herald,  she  wisely 
turned  round  and  fell  asleep  again,  hav¬ 
ing,  indeed,  had  but  a  small  part  of  her 
fair  share  of  rest  during  the  night. 
About  an  hour  later  she  was  again 
aroused  by  that  peculiarly  irritating  rat- 
a-tat-tat  at  her  door  of  which  the 
knuckles  of  English  servants  possess  the 
secret,  and  a  maid  came  in  with  a  bath 
and  cans  of  water,  and  Mrs.  Hashley’s 
love,  and  would  she  please  ’ave  her 
breakfuss  in  her  room  or  downstairs  ? 

Having  received  this  young  person’s 
assurances  that  there  was  no  ’urry, 
Jeanne  answered  that  she  would  go 
downstairs  as  soon  as  she  was  dressed, 
and  succeeded  eventually  in  reaching  the 
dining-room  just  as  Miss  Barrington  was 
leaving  it. 

“  Good-morning,”  said  that  lady. 
“  You  ain’t  very  early  people  in  your 
part  of  the  world,  I  see.” 

”  1  am  very  sorry.  Have  I  kept  them 
waiting  ?”  asked  Jeanne,  apprehensively. 

”  Dear  me,  no  !  Punctuality  is  the 
soul  of  business  ;  but  if  you  haven’t  any 
business  to  do,  what’s  the  use  of  being 
punctual  ?  The  only  reason  why  I  stay 
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in  this  house  is  that  I  can  do  exactly  as 
I  like  in  it.  They  don’t  keep  things 
hot  for  you  though,  and  therefore  I 
make  a  point  of  being  in  the  dining¬ 
room  at  half-past  nine.” 

Mrs.  Ashley  rose  from  behind  her  um 
and  teacups  to  extend  a  hand  holding  a 
large  piece  of  buttered  toast  to  her 
niece.  Becoming  aware,  by  a  slight 
hesitation  on  Jeanne’s  part,  of  this  ob¬ 
stacle  in  the  way  of  a  friendly  greeting, 
she  hastily  got  rid  of  it  by  thrusting  it 
into  the  open  mouth  of  Turco,  who 
stood  gravely  beside  her,  and  who 
promptly  deposited  it  on  the  carpet,  be¬ 
ing  unused  to  such  cavalier  manners. 

”  Eat  it  up,  there’s  a  dear  dog  !”  said 
Mrs.  Ashley,  soothingly.  “  What  a 
splendid  fellow  he  is  !  So  glad  to  have 
him  here,  we  are  all  devoted  to  dogs.  I 
hope  you  slept  well,  my  dear.  We 
didn’t  wait,  you  see — we  never  do  ;  I 
find  it  is  the  only  plan.  Tea  or  cotfee  ? 
Your  uncle  has  gone  out  hunting  ;  he 
started  hours  ago.  They  meet  beyond 
Westerham  to-day — or  was  it  Eden- 
bridge  ?  I  often  say  to  him  that  he  is 
getting  too  old  to  rush  all  over  the 
county  to  these  far  meets,  only  it  makes 
him  angry  to  be  told  so  ;  but  really, 
you  know,  to  have  a  twenty-mile  ride 
home,  after  it  is  all  over,  is  too  much  ; 
and  the  result  of  it  is  that  he  comes  in 
tired  out.  and  falls  asleep  after  dinner, 
which  is  so  bad.  What  shall  we  do  to 
amuse  you  to-day  ?  You  will  find  us 
very  humdrum  people.  I’m  afraid  ;  but 
at  all  events  our  life  will  be  a  change 
from  what  you  have  been  accustomed 
to,  and  that  is  always  something. 
Helen,  my  dear,  you  must  look  after 
your  cousin.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
this  morning  ?” 

"  Blanche  and  I  were  going  down  to 
the  village  to  buy  some  things,”  an¬ 
swered  the  elder  of  the  two  girls  ;  ”  but 
that  is  of  no  consequence.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,”  she  continued,  turning  to  Jeanne 
with  a  little  apologetic  laugh,  “  there  is 
nothing  interesting  to  be  seen  in  our 
neighborhood — no  cathedrals,  or  show 
places,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  When 
strangers  come  to  stay  with  us,  we  gen¬ 
erally  drive  them  up  to  the  common  to 
look  at  the  view,  only  at  this  time  of 
year  there  hardly  ever  is  any  view  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fog.  Still,  if  you  would 
care  about  going  there  on  the  chance — ” 


“  I  would  rather  walk  to  the  village 
with  you,”  said  Jeanne.  “  Is  that  the 
village,  beyond  those  trees  ?” 

”  Oh,  no,”  answered  Helen  ;  “  that 
is  the  keeper’s  cottage  at  Broadridge, 
where  Mr.  Barrington  lives.  You  knew 
Mr.  Barrington  in  Algiers,  didn’t  you  ?” 

“  Isn’t  he  nice  ?  Isn’t  he  amusing? 
Didn’t  you  like  him  very  much  ?’  ’  chimed 
in  Blanche,  the  younger  sister,  who  was 
a  trifle  given  to  enthusiasm. 

Jeanne  said  she  had  thought  Mr. 
Barrington  charming,  and  returned  to 
her  breakfast,  not  feeling  inclined  to 
pursue  the  subject  further  at  that  mo¬ 
ment. 

She  recurred  to  it,  however,  of  her 
own  accord  an  hour  later,  when  she  and 
her  cousins  were  walking  briskly  across 
the  park,  escorted  by  some  half-dozen 
dogs  of  all  sizes. 

”  Mr.  Barrington  is  your  nearest 
neighbor  ;  I  suppose  you  see  him  very 
often  ?”  she  remarked  interrogatively. 

“  Some  of  us  do,  don’t  we,  Helen  ?” 
said  Blanche. 

At  which  her  sister  smiled  demurely, 
and  retorted,  ”  How  silly  you  are, 
Blanche  !” 

“  Why  silly  ?”  Jeanne  inquired,  look¬ 
ing  down,  from  her  superior  height,  at 
the  fresh-colored  young  woman  at  her 
side,  with  perhaps  the  faintest  tinge  of 
unconscious  disdain  in  her  eyes. 

The  dimples  in  Miss  Ashley’s  cheeks 
became  more  perceptible.  She  was  a 
rather  pretty  girl — sufficiently  so  to  be 
considered  a  beauty  by  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  who,  like  the  members  of  many 
other  large  families,  had,  from  their 
youth  up,  formed  a  sort  of  mutual-ad¬ 
miration  league.  “  Blanche  is  always 
teasing  me  about  Mr.  Barrington,”  she 
explained.  ”  It  is  all  nonsense,  and  I 
wish  she  would  not  do  it,  because  it  sets 
people  talking,  and  you  have  no  idea 
what  a  gossiping  neighborhood  this  is. 
We  are  great  friends — nothing  more.  I 
think  it  is  very  hard  that  one  mayn’t 
have  a  friend  without  everybody  making 
disagreeable  remarks  about  it,  don’t 
you  ?” 

To  judge  by  her  face,  she  did  not  feel 
the  hardship  very  keenly  ;  and  possibly 
that  may  have  been  why  Jeanne  did  not 
judge  it  necessary  to  respond  to  her  ap¬ 
peal  for  sympathy. 

“After  all,  Helen,”  said  Blanche, 
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picking  up  a  fir-cone,  and  throwing  it  for 
the  dogs  to  scamper  after,  “it  is  not 
very  odd  that  people  should  notice  your 
friendships,  because,  you  know,  your 
friends  always  do  propose  to  you,  sooner 
or  later.” 

“  Nonsense,  my  dear  child,”  replied 
the  elder  sister,  speaking  in  that  patron¬ 
izing  tone  which  is  the  prerogative  of 
superior  age  and  experience ;  “Mr, 
Barrington  has  never  done  anything  of 
the  kind.” 

“  Oh,  I  know  that,”  cried  the  other 
innocently.  “  Of  course,  if  he  had — ” 
She  broke  off  with  an  embarrassed  laugh, 
and  resumed  hurriedly,  “  I  wish  he 
would,  and  that  you  would  accept  him. 
It  would  be  such  fun  to  have  him  for  a 
brother-in-law.” 

“  Blanche,”  said  Helen,  with  some 
severity,  “  you  allow  your  tongue  to  run 
away  with  you.  I  don’t  know  what 
Jeanne  will  think  of  us.” 

The  second  Miss  Ashley  resembled 
the  elder  as  a  bad  photograph  resembles 
its  original.  She  had  the  same  coloring, 
only  less  brilliant ;  the  same  features, 
but  less  refined  ;  her  hands  were  redder 
and  her  feet  larger  than  her  sister’s. 
Providence  seemed  to  have  destined 
her  to  play  the  part  of  second  fiddle, 
w’hich  part,  for  that  matter,  she  accepted 
cheerfully  enough.  She  had  as  yet  had 
no  proposals,  and  no  “  friends,”  in  her 
acceptation  of  the  term,  nor  did  she  ex¬ 
pect  any  so  long  as  the  beauty  of  the 
family  should  remain  unmarried.  Her 
humble  estimate  of  her  own  merits  had 
hitheito  been  entirely  concurred  in  by 
others  ;  and  Jeanne,  who,  during  the 
above  brief  dialogue,  had  made  up  her 
mind  that  she  liked  her  younger  cousin 
the  best  of  the  two,  was  probably  the 
very  first  p>erson  who  had  arrived  at  such 
a  conclusion.  But  Jeanne  was  perhaps 
hardly  a  fair  judge,  being  susceptible  of 
the  passion  of  jealousy  in  common  with 
poor  humanity  at  large. 

Such  faint  predisposition  as  she  may 
'have  had  in  Miss  Ashley’s  favor  was 
certainly  not  increased  by  the  latter’s 
next  remarks.  “  I  hope  you  under¬ 
stand,  Jeanne,  that  Blanche  is  only  talk¬ 
ing  nonsense.  Mr.  Barrington  is  really 
nothing  but  a  very  old  friend  of  mine, 
and  we  all  like  him  very  much.  Every¬ 
body  does,  I  think.  Did  not  you,  when 
you  knew  him  in  Algiers  ?  But  perhaps 


you  were  too  much  taken  up  with  some¬ 
body  else  to  pay  much  attention  to  him. 
Do  tell  me  what  M.  de  Saint-Luc  is 
like  ;  I  want  so  much  to  hear  all  about 
him.  Is  he  young  and  good-looking  ? 
And  is  he  tall  or  short  ? — dark  or  fair  ? 
You  don’t  mind  my  asking,  do  you  ?” 

Jeanne  did  mind  very  much,  but 
could  hardly  say  so  in  so  many  words. 
The  tone  of  her  reply,  however,  showed 
unequivocally  enough  that  the  subject 
was  not  one  upon  which  she  was  in¬ 
clined  to  be  communicative. 

“  M.  de  Saint-Luc  is  tall  and  dark. 

I  believe  he  is  considered  handsome.  I 
have  not  asked  his  age,  but  he  is  not  a 
very  young  man,”  she  answered.  “  Do 
you  have  a  great  deal  of  rain  here  in 
winter  ?” 

The  Miss  Ashleys,  upon  comparing 
notes  later  in  the  day,  agreed  that  their 
French  cousin  was  extremely  reserved, 
and  not  over  and  above  friendly. 

Broadridge  is  a  tiny,  old-fashioned 
village,  which  has  preserved  much  of  the 
picturesqueness  of  a  by-gone  day,  chiefly 
by  reason  of  the  iBsthetic  proclivities  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  to  whom  the  des¬ 
olating  inroads  of  modern  sanitary  reform 
have  ever  been  as  a  red  rag  to  a  bull. 
Drainage  is  all  very  well,  he  says  ;  and 
he  has  nothing  to  urge  against  cleanli¬ 
ness,  except  that  he  does  not  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  enforcing  it ;  but  he 
protests  against  the  removal  of  thatched 
roofs  and  diamond-paned  windows  ;  and 
any  cottager  who  takes  it  into  his  head 
to  tear  down  creepers,  upon  the  plea 
that  his  dwelling  needs  more  light,  may 
count  upon  being  entered  in  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rington’s  black  books.  Externally, 
therefore,  the  village  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  Jeanne  was  enchanted  with  it. 

“  What  a  lovely  little  place  !”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  'I'he  laborers  in  England 
cannot  be  so  badly  off  as  people  pretend, 
if  they  all  have  such  homes  as  these  to 
live  in.” 

“Yes,  it  is  rather  pretty,  in  a  way,” 
acquiesced  Helen,  dubiously  ;  “  but  it 
is  a  dull,  sleepy  little  hole.  There  is 
only  one  shop  in  it,  and  they  keep  noth¬ 
ing  there  except  string  and  tallow-can¬ 
dles  and  brandy-balls,  and  things  of  that 
kind,  which  nobody  can  want.  We 
can’t  get  so  much  as  a  bit  of  ribbon  or 
a  hair-pin  nearer  than  Westerham  ;  it  is 
very  inconvenient.” 
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“  But  it  would  be  much  worse  to  have 
a  common,  ugly  town  at  your  gates,” 
said  Jeanne. 

“  That  is  what  Mr,  Barrington  always 
tells  us,”  remarked  Blanche.  Where¬ 
upon  Jeanne  began  to  speak  of  some¬ 
thing  else.  She  might  have  spared  her¬ 
self  the  trouble  ;  for,  as  for  excluding 
Barrington’s  name  from  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  it  would  have  been  as  easy  to  ex¬ 
clude  one  of  the  parts  of  sp^ch.  His 
sayings  and  doings,  his  feats,  his  fancies, 
and  his  jokes,  formed  themes  for  perpet¬ 
ual  comment  and  admiration — not  upon 
this  occasion  only,  but  every  day  and  all 
day  ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashley  were  not 
less  prone  to  expatiate  upon  them  than 
their  daughters.  No  sooner  did  one 
member  of  the  family  desist  from  singing 
the  praises  of  this  fortunate  gentle¬ 
man,  than  another  was  sure  to  take  up 
the  strain,  insomuch  that  even  Jeanne 
used  occasionally  to  wish  that  they 
would  discuss  somebody  else  for  a  little. 
Not,  indeed,  that  she  was  weary  of  the 
subject  itself,  but  that  there  was  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense  of  proprietorship  in  their 
treatment  of  it  which  annoyed  her, 
though  she  hardly  knew  why.  Miss  Bar¬ 
rington,  devoted  though  she  was  to  her 
nephew,  used  to  say  that,  after  spending 
a  week  at  Holmhurst,  she  could  have 
borne  with  equanimity,  not  to  say  plea¬ 
sure,  to  see  Harry  ducked  in  the  village 
horsepond. 

“  You,  who  know  my  nephew,  must 
be  rather  amused  at  the  way  in  which  he 
is  spoken  of  here,”  she  remarked  one 
day,  to  Jeanne.  “  I  often  wonder  what 
'  sort  of  monster  a  man  such  as  they  de¬ 
scribe  would  be.  Three  grains  of  Mar¬ 
cus  Aur^ius,  to  three  of  Shakspeare, 
six  of  Solomon,  and  two  of  the  infant 
Samuel,  with  a  dash  of  Joe  Miller,  by 
way  of  flavoring.  The  whole  to  be  well 
shaken,  and  swallowed  with  closed  eyes. 
What  a  nauseous  draught !  Unpreju¬ 
diced  people,  like  yourself,  for  instance, 
are  aware  that  the  poor  man  has  done 
nothing  to  be  so  travestied,  but  is  in 
reality  a  very  pleasant  sort  of  fellow, 
with  considerably  more  of  the  goose  than 
of  the  swan  in  his  composition.” 

Jeanne  answered,  not  very  truthfully, 
that  she  had  hardly  known  Mr.  Barring¬ 
ton  well  enough  to  have  been  able  to 
form  a  judgment  of  his  character,  but 
that  no  doubt  he  had  as  many  faults  as 


other  people.  She  would  have  given  a 
good  deal  to  have  been  able  to  question 
Miss  Barrington  as  to  the  real  state  of 
his  relations  with  Helen  Ashley,  but 
pride  kept  her  silent,  and  the  old  lady 
did  not  volunteer  any  information. 

When  Jeanne  had  been  long  enough 
at  Holmhurst  to  have  become  accustom¬ 
ed  to  its  daily  ways,  and  had  so  far  taken 
her  place  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  that  she  was  allowed  to  employ 
her  time  much  as  she  liked,  that  her  aunt 
and  cousins  no  longer  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  amusement  for  her,  and 
that  Mr.  Ashley  had  given  up  opening 
the  door  for  her  when  she  left  the  room 
— when,  I  say,  our  heroine  had  been 
about  a  week  under  her  uncle's  roof,  it 
occurred  to  her,  one  misty,  chilly  after¬ 
noon,  that  she  would  like  to  walk  across 
the  park,  and  take  a  look  at  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rington's  home.  There  was  nothing  to 
prevent  her  from  gratifying  her  curi¬ 
osity,  for  only  a  park  paling  divided  the 
modest  Holmhurst  property  from  its 
more  pretentious  neighbor,  and  this  pal¬ 
ing  was  crossed,  at  a  point  that  Jeanne 
knew  of,  by  a  stile,  beyond  which  a 
faintly  marked  footpath  stretched  away, 
across  the  undulating  expanse,  till  it  lost 
itself  in  a  belt  of  trees.  The  girls  had 
more  than  once  offered  to  walk  with 
Jeanne  along  this  path,  which,  they 
said,  led  past  the  windows  of  Broadridge 
Court,  and  over  which,  as  being  a  short 
cut  to  many  places,  they  and  their  friends 
enjoyed,  by  courtesy,  a  right  of  way  ; 
but  she  had  hitherto  excused  herself 
from  any  such  expedition,  having  a  fool¬ 
ish  repugnance  to  making  her  first  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  place  in  Helen’s 
company.  Now,  however,  all  the  other 
inmates  of  the  house  had  gone  out  on 
different  errands,  and  the  occasion  ap¬ 
peared  favorable  to  her  for  a  long  ram¬ 
ble,  with  no  other  society  than  that  of 
the  faithful  Turco  and  of  her  own 
thoughts. 

It  was  one  of  those  still  gray  days  of 
early  winter,  the  peculiar  property  of* 
our  climate,  which  to  some  people  are 
unspeakably  depressing,  but  move  others 
with  a  certain  charm  of  peaceful  melan¬ 
choly.  In  the  morning  a  heavy  mist 
had  hung  over  all  the  country  ;  but  this 
had  partially  cleared  off  now,  leaving 
only  drops  of  moisture  upon  every  blade 
of  grass  and  bare  twig.  The  outline  of 
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the  chalk  hills  in  the  distance  was 
blurred  and  faint  ;  but  here  and  there, 
upon  the  ploughed  fields  and  pasture 
lands  which  trended  upwards  towards 
them,  fell  a  glint  of  pale  light,  testifying 
that  somewhere,  far  above  layers  upon 
layers  of  woolly  clouds,  the  sun  was 
shining.  The  last  yellow  leaves  of  the 
year  were  dropping  upon  the  oaks  and 
elms,  and  came  fluttering  to  the  ground, 
one  by  one,  as  Jeanne  passed  on  her 
way  beneath  the  branches.  The  heavy, 
humid  air  was  motionless  and  silent — so 
silent  that  Jeanne,  as  she  walked,  could 
hear  distinctly  the  tramp,  tramp  of  a 
man’s  footsteps  on  the  further  side  of 
the  paling.  She  paused  for  an  instant, 
as  the  sound  became  louder  and  nearer, 
and  half  thought  of ‘turning  back,  for 
she  did  not  wish  to  meet  any  one  ;  but 
remembering  that,  whoever  the  pedes¬ 
trian  might  be,  he  could  hardly  be  of 
her  acquaintance,  she  resumed  her 
march,  and  was  within  a  couple  of  yards 
of  the  stile  at  the  moment  when  Bar¬ 
rington,  reaching  it  from  the  other  side, 
dropped  his  arms  upon  its  topmost  rail, 
and  so  stood  face  to  face  with  her. 

For  once,  it  was  Jeanne  who  was  the 
less  self-possessed  of  the  two.  A  low 
involuntary  cry  escaped  her,  and  she 
felt  herself  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

Barrington  started  and  flushed  a 
little,  but  recovered  himself  instantly. 
He  took  off  his  hat,  smiled,  and  said, 
“  How  do  you  do  ?"  in  such  an  easy, 
matter-of-course  tone  that  a  far  less 
proud  person  than  Mademoiselle  de 
Mersac  must  have  been  stung  into  emu¬ 
lating  his  sang-froid. 

She  drew  nearer  to  him  at  once,  held 
out  her  hand,  and  answered,  “  How  do 
you  do  ?  You  startled  me  by  appearing 
so  suddenly.  You  are  the  last  person 
in  the  world  whom  I  should  have  ex¬ 
pected  to  meet.” 

“  Well,  I  live  here,  you  know,”  ob¬ 
served  Barrington. 

“  Yes,  but  I  thought  you  were  away.  ” 

”  I  came  back  last  night,”  he  said. 
“Oh!” 

A  long  pause.  The  situation  was  be¬ 
coming  a  trifle  ludicrous.  Jeanne,  who 
habitually  looked  at  things  in  their  truer 
and  more  serious  aspect,  and  was,  in  a 
manner,  abo^’e  noticing  small  absurdities, 
was  conscious  only  of  the  tumult  of 
mingled  love  and  joy,  and  pain  and  bit¬ 


ter  humiliation,  which  was  swelling  with¬ 
in  her,  and  of  the  necessity  for  keeping 
any  of  these  emotions  from  showing  it¬ 
self  in  her  face  ;  but  Barrington,  though 
he,  on  his  side,  was  experiencing  much 
the  same  sensations  in  a  somewhat  less 
degree,  and  had  never  in  his  life  felt 
more  indisposed  towards  real  mirth,  was 
yet  alive  to  the  comic  element  which 
lurks  in  almost  every  conceivable  human 
position,  and,  upon  the  faintest  provo¬ 
cation,  would  have  burst  out  laughing. 

Happily,  he  was  preserved  from  thus 
disgracing  himself.  Jeanne  broke  the 
silence  at  last,  and  spoke  with  so  suc¬ 
cessful  an  assumption  of  calm  friendliness 
that  she  drove  a  pin  into  his  self-love  ; 
and  in  pangs  of  that  description  Mr. 
Barrington  had  never,  from  his  child¬ 
hood,  been  able  to  see  anything  laugh¬ 
able. 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you  again,” 
said  she.  ”  1  was  afraid  that  perhaps 
you  would  not  return  before  I  had  gone 
away.  Have  you  been  quite  well  since 
you  left  Algiers  ?” 

“  I  have  been  tolerably  well,  thank 
you,”  answered  Barrington,  making  the 
admission  with  some  reluctance.  In 
truth,  he  was  the  picture  of  health,  as 
he  always  was. 

“  You  were  going  to  walk  through  the 
park?”  he  resumed  presently.  "Per¬ 
haps  you  will  allow  me  to  act  as  guide 
to  you.” 

Jeanne  would  have  liked  to  say  that 
she  had  walked  far  enough,  and  must 
return  home  ;  but  fearing  the  construc¬ 
tion  that  he  might  place  upon  such  a 
speech,  answered  simply,  “  Thank  you, 
if  you  will  be  so  kind  ;”  and,  stepping 
over  the  stile,  allowed  her  finger-tips  to 
rest  for  a  moment  upon  the  hand  which 
Barrington  held  out  to  help  her  across. 

They  paced  silently  side  by  side  for  a 
few  minutes  over  the  fallen  leaves. 
Then  Barrington  remarked,  “It  is  so 
strange  to  see  you  in  England  !” 

“  You  did  not  seem  much  surprised 
to  see  me,”  said  Jeanne. 

”  No,  because  I  knew  you  were  here.” 

”  Did  you  ?  Ah,  through  Miss  Bar¬ 
rington,  I  suppose.  1  don’t  think  she 
expected  you  home  quite  so  soon  as 
this.” 

”  I  did  not  myself  expect  to  be  home 
before  Christmas,  if  then.  I  was  stay¬ 
ing  with  some  people  in  the  Midlands 
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when  I  got  my  aunt’s  letter,  and  the 
next  day  1  made  a  start  southwards.” 

The  inference  was  obvious,  but 
Jeanne  ignored  it ;  indeed,  she  could 
scarcely  have  done  otherwise. 

“  I  am  not  at  all  disappointed  in  Eng¬ 
land,”  she  observed,  just  by  way  of 
steering  the  conversation  into  a  less 
difficult  channel. 

“  Are  you  not  ?  And  yet  most  peo¬ 
ple  would  tell  you  that  you  could  hardly 
have  chosen  a  worse  time  of  year  for 
seeing  the  country.  For  my  own  part, 
I  rather  like  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  There 
is  a  subdued  softness  of  coloring  about 
our  rainy  landscapes  at  this  season  which 
you  don’t  meet  with  anywhere  else  ; 
and  sometimes  one  gets  some  wonderful 
cloud  effects  towards  sunset.  Besides, 
when  one  always  feels  sad  one’s  self,  there 
is  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  seeing  Nature  sad 
too.” 

Barrington  sighed  as  he  spoke,  and 
looked  dismal  enough.  Jeanne,  glanc¬ 
ing  at  him  for  a  moment,  believed,  with 
a  pang  that  was  not  altogether  painful, 
that  the  man  was  really  unhappy.  As, 
indeed,  why  should  she  not,  seeing  that, 
at  the  time,  he  sincerely  believed  it  him¬ 
self  ?  It  is  not  given  to  every  one — per¬ 
haps,  if  the  truth  were  known,  it  is  given 
only  to  a  very  few-^to  realize  what  love 
and  hate,  joy  and  sorrow,  are.  Men 
like  Barrington,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
analyzing  their  emotions,  and  dwelling 
upon  them  with  a  certain  satisfaction, 
usually  feel  less  deeply  than  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  though,  of  course,  they  would  be 
the  last  to  acknowledge  it.  He  thought 
he  loved  Jeanne  de  Mersac  as  dearly  as 
ever  man  had  loved  woman  since  the 
world  began  ;  he  did,  in  fact,  love  her 
with  all  the  warmth  of  which  his  nature 
was  capable,  and  it  was  not  his  fault  if 
he  could  do  no  more. 

“  I  am  sorry  that  you  feel  sad,”  said 
Jeanne,  hurriedly.  Then,  fearing  to 
continue  the  subject,  she  added,  almost 
in  the  same  breath,  “  I  have  never  seen 
your  house  yet.  Is  that  it,  beyond  the 
trees  ?” 

“Yes,  that’s  the  house,”  answered 
Barrington.  “  You  will  see  it  better 
preseptly.  It  isn’t  much  to  look  at 
nowadays.  Once  upon  a  time — three 
centuries  ago,  or  thereabouts — it  must 
have  been  a  fine  place  ;  but  it  has  had 


many  owners,  and  a  deal  of  rough  treat¬ 
ment  ;  and  now  nobody  would  imagine, 
from  the  appearance  of  it,  that  it  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
First  one  wing  of  it  was  burnt  down 
and  never  rebuilt — that  was  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  last  century.  Then  the 
Barrington  of  those  days — being,  I 
should  imagine,  under  the  influence  of 
drink — took  it  into  his  head  to  knock 
out  all  the  old  mulliined  windows,  and 
replace  them  by  the  hideous  oblong 
apertures  that  you  see.  His  successor, 
not  wishing  to  be  outdone  in  originality, 
added  a  Greek  portico  with  six  massive 
stuccoed  pillars  to  the  building.  That 
you  do  not  see,  because  I  have  made  so 
bold  as  to  remove  it.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  my  grandfather  made  matters 
better  or  worse  by  throwing  out  those 
two  bays.  They  must  have  looked 
frightful  at  first,  but  now  that  the  color 
of  the  brick  has  toned  down  and  that 
the  creepers  have  covered  them,  they 
are  not  altogether  objectionable  ;  and, 
of  course,  so  far  as  the  interior  is  con¬ 
cerned,  they  are  an  improvement. 

“  I  think  it  is  a  beautiful  old  house,” 
said  Jeanne.  And  so,  indeed,  thought 
most  people,  Barrington  among  the  rest. 
He  affected,  however,  to  have  but  a 
poor  opinion  of  it,  as  being  his  own. 

“  Old  it  is — at  least,  rather  old,”  he 
said  ;  ”  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  called 
beautiful.  I  am  fond  of  it  myself,  but 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  intrinsic 
merits.  Even  looked  at  from  without, 
there  is  not  much  to  be  said  for  it ;  and 
when  you  have  inspected  the  inside,  as 
I  hope  you  will  do  some  day,  you  will 
probably  agree  with  me  that  it  is  too 
hideous  for  anything.  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  my  telling  you  about  it,  one  day,  in 
Algiers  ?’  ’ 

“  Yes,”  said  Jeanne,  “  I  remember.” 

”  How  I  wish  those  days  could  come 
back  !”  sighed  Barrington.  ”  I  little 
thought  then — ” 

He  broke  off  to  give  Jeanne  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  inquiring  what  it  was  that 
had  been  so  far  from  his  thoughts  ;  but 
as  she  did  not  see  fit  to  gratify  him  in 
this  way,  he  was  fain  to  resume — 

”  It  is  just  as  well  that  one  can  never 
in  the  least  guess  what  the  future  is 
likely  to  be.  If  I  had  known  then  un¬ 
der  what  circumstances  I  was  to  meet 
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you  in  England  I  should  certainly  never 
have  wished  for  the  opportunity  of  show¬ 
ing  you  my  poor  house.” 

”  Nor  should  I  have  wished  to  see 
it,”  said  Jeanne. 

“You  did  wish  to  see  it,  then,  at  the 
time  !” 

“  I  thought  I  should  like  it ;  but  I 
was  not  so  anxious  for  the  pleasure  that 
I  should  have  desired  it  if  I  had  known 
that  I  should  only  come  to  England  be¬ 
cause  of  our  dear  Madame  de  Breuil’s 
death  and  of  this  miserable  war.” 

“  Oh,  the  war  ;  I  wasn’t  thinking  of 
the  war,”  said  Barrington,  rather  chap¬ 
fallen. 

“No.>” 

“  No,  I  was  thinking  of — well,  you 
know  I  told  you  plainly  in  my  letter 
what  my  feeling  was  about  your  engage¬ 
ment.” 

“  What  do  you  call  rosfs  trimiires  in 
English  ?”  asked  Jeanne,  pausing  be¬ 
fore  a  fine  specimen  of  that  flower,  for 
they  had  now  passed  through  a  wicket- 
gate,  and  were  in  the  old-fashioned  gar¬ 
den  which  surrounds  Broadridge  Court. 

“  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know — that  is,  of 
course,  I  do  know — hollyhocks.  And  I 
apologize  for  having  ventured  to  speak 
as  if  I  were  one  of  your  friends,”  an¬ 
swered  Barrington,  with  his  nose  very 
much  in  the  air. 

“  You  said  once  that  you  wished  me 
to  consider  you  as  my  friend,  and  I 
have  always  done  so,”  returned  Jeanne 
gravely  ;  “  but  there  are  many  things 
that  it  is  best  not  to  talk  of,  even  to 
one’s  friends.” 

“  If  friendship  means  anything  at 
all,”  said  Barrington,  decidedly,  and  a 
little  sulkily,  “  it  means  confidence.” 

“  And  what,”  inquired  Jeanne,  “  do 
you  wish  me  to  confide  to  you  ?” 

I'his  query  implied  rather  more  than 
Barrington  was  prepared  to  reveal  upon 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  He  assumed 
a  less  injured  air,  however,  and  an¬ 
swered — 

“  Well,  for  one  thing,  I  wish  to  know 
when  you  are  to  be  married  ?” 

“ 'Fhere  is  no  date  fixed.”  replied 
Jeanne,  with  perfect  composure.  ”  How 
could  there  be,  when  everything  is  so 
uncertain  ?  But  I  suppose  my  marriage 
will  take  place  soon  after  peace  is  signed, 
if  it  ever — ” 
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“  If  it  ever  whatt” 

“  I  was  going  to  say,  if  it  ever  takes 
place  at  all.  You  must  understand 
that,  in  these  times,  it  is  not  possible  to 
feel  quite  sure  about  anything.” 

“  Would  you  feel  happier  if  you  were 
sure  ?”  asked  Barrington,  wheeling  sud¬ 
denly  round,  and  looking  her  full  in  the 
face. 

A  natural  shade  of  resentment,  called 
forth  by  this  unwarrantable  persecution, 
enabled  Jeanne  to  respond  with  the 
greater  appearance  of  indifference. 

“  If  I  were  not  satisfied,”  said  she, 

1  should  scarcely  be  inclined  to  talk 
about  it.  Unless  you  have  some  more 
questions  to  ask,  1  will  say  good-bye 
now,  for  it  is  getting  late.” 

”  Won't  you  come  into  the  house  ?” 
asked  Barrington  imploringly 

“  Some  other  time,  if  you  will  allow 
me.  It  is  too  late  now.” 

“  I  have  not  offended  you,  have  I  ?” 

“Not  in  the  least.  .  I  am  not  easily 
offended.  But  I  do  not  like  being  out 
after  dark,  and  it  is  so  cold  and  damp  ^ 
this  evening.  Good-by.” 

“  Good-bye,”  said  Barrington,  taking 
off  his  hat,  and  holding  the  gate  open 
for  her. 

He  did  not  offer  to  escort  her  across 
the  park,  but  stood  looking  after  her  re¬ 
ceding  figure  till  it  was  lost  in  the  gath¬ 
ering  gloom.  Then  he  went  straight 
into  the  house  and  into  his  luxurious, 
study,  where  a  gentleman  in  a  browm 
velveteen  coat  and  muddy  gaiters  was. 
dozing  before  the  fire. 

“  Leigh,  old  man,”  said  he,  “  it  is  all- 
over  with  me.  I  have  seen  her  again.”' 

“  Oh,  have  you  ?” 

“  I  have  ;  and,  what’s  more,  I  mean, 
to  marry  her.” 

“  Oh,  do  you  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  do.” 

“  And  what  about  t’other  girl  ?” 

“  You  have  a  disgustingly  vulgar  way 
of  putting  things,  Leigh.  I  have  never- 
proposed  to  ‘  t’other  .girl,’  as  you  call', 
her,  and  I  never  shall.” 

“  I  wish  to  goodness,”  said  Mr.. 
Leigh,  getting  up  and  stretching  himself,. 

“  that  you  would  propose  to  them  both,, 
and  that  they  would  both  refuse  you. 

It  would  do  you  all  the  good  in  the- 
world.” 

16 
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CARLYLE'S  POLITICAL  DOCTRINES. 
WILLIAM  L.  COURTNEY. 


When  the  inner  history  of  a  nation 
comes  to  be  written,  it  is  a  difficult  yet 
necessary  task  to  estimate,  among  the 
forces  which  have  moulded  its  progress, 
the  character  and  influence  of  proph¬ 
ets,  The  records  of  most  nations  are 
adorned  with  the  names  of  men  of  truly 
prophetic  nature,  interpreters  of  strange, 
rare  thoughts,  revealers  of  sudden  and 
unlooked-for  depths  in  human  person¬ 
ality,  sacri  vates,  who  have  cast  new 
lights  on  the  meaning  of  their  times, 
and  lifted  up  their  voices  in  earnest  de¬ 
nunciation  or  solemn  warning.  It  is 
not  indeed  easy  to  probe  such  men  or 
weigh  them  in  the  critical  balances  ; 
for  it  is  the  essence  of  their  character  to 
escape  the  logical  dissecting-knife,  and 
to  triumph  over  ingenious  analyses. 
Yet  they  all  have  much  the  same  traits 
— a  certain  intolerance  of  their  imme¬ 
diate  surroundings,  a  certain  visionari¬ 
ness  of  speculation,  a  retrograde  and  re¬ 
actionary  impulse,  a  generous  weariness 
as  of  those  born  out  of  due  time.  A 
Plato,  in  the  Greek  world,  framing  ideal 
aristocracies  at  a  time  when  matters 
were  ripe  for  a  Macedonian  despot ;  a 
Mahomet  talking  of  the  one  God,  when 
the  Koreish,  keepers  of  the  Caabah,  and 
all  the  official  superintendents  of  the 
Idols  were  powerful  in  the  land  ;  a 
Dante  with  his  mystic  visions  and  bitter 
indignation  against  the  Florentine  magis¬ 
trates  ;  a  Ruskin  with  all  his  grand  de¬ 
votion  to  earnestness  and  moral  pur¬ 
pose  in  Art — names  such  as  these  flash 
out  here  and  there  in  the  annals  of  most 
nationalities.  They  are  terrible  talkers, 
with  a  magnificent  power  of  oratory  and 
affluence  of  style,  sometimes  beating 
their  wings  against  the  bars  of  Destiny, 
and  losing  the  self-mastery  and  control 
of  genius  in  wild  rhapsody  and  passion¬ 
ate  rhetoric.  And  the  irony  of  history 
generally  puts  them  in  contrast  with 
some  small,  practical  men  of  the  world, 
who  cannot  understand  their  fervor  and 
are  inclined  to  laugh  at  their  enthusi¬ 
asms.  Plato  expounding  his  ideal  pol¬ 
ity  before  an  astonished  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse,  or  Mahomet  bursting  into 
tears  before  his  good,  sensible  uncle, 


Abu  Thaleb,  who  begged  him  the  while 
to  be  quiet,  or  Dante  at  the  court  of 
Della  Scala  without  power  to  be  merry 
or  to  amuse,  undoubtedly  appeared 
strange,  half-insane  characters  to  their 
audience  :  just  as  Ruskin  brought  to 
the  aesthetic  bar  for  his  manifold  sins 
against  High  Art  by  Mr.  Poynter,  is  a 
spectacle  which  we  know  not  whether  to 
call  sad  or  laughable.  History  is  full 
of  such  contrasts. 

It  will  not  be  easy  for  the  future  his¬ 
torian  of  our  time  to  put  Carlyle  into 
right  perspective  in  a  picture  of  the 
modern  age.  For  he,  too,  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  Prophet  in  the  sense  which  has 
been  described  ;  he  has  the  same  kind 
of  reactionary  ardor,  the  same  keen 
vision  into  the  heart  of  things,  the  same 
apparent  unintelligibility.  He  lays  the 
historian  under  the  same  obligation  to 
discover  his  real  effect  and  influence,  to 
find  the  underlying  tendency  among 
much  admirable  yet  unnecessary  verbi¬ 
age.  His  true  biographer  will  have  the 
difficult  task  to  weigh  the  exact  value  of 
that  which,  because  it  appeals  to  the  im¬ 
agination  rather  than  to  the  judgment, 
is  precisely  the  most  imponderable 
quality  that  can  be  conceived.  And 
perhaps  his  hardest  toil  will  be  expended 
over  the  practical  rather  than  the  the¬ 
oretical  and  ethical  sides  of  Carlyle’s 
philosophy,  to  see  what  issue  in  the 
shape  of  definite  political  theory  came 
of  all  the  study  of  German  metaphysics, 
and  the  openly  professed  hatred  of 
things  as  they  are,  which  characterize 
the  unique  personality  of  the  English 
Idealist. 

The  influence  of  the  thoughts  of  Car¬ 
lyle  over  the  modern  intelligence  already 
threatens  to  be  an  evanescent  one. 
Whether  this  be  accepted  by  utilitarians 
as  the  best  criticism  on  the  pretensions 
of  the  system,  or  whether  it  be  capable 
of  an  historical  explanation,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  young  men,  for  instance, 
in  our  universities,  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  reading  Carlyle  in  the  present  day 
with  a  tithe  of  the  same  fervor  which  he 
excited  among  the  generation  which  pre¬ 
ceded  them.  The  case  stands  with  him 
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very  much  as  it  does  with  Coleridge. 
At  a  time  when  English  philosophy  was, 
if  remarkable  for  anything,  chiefly  re¬ 
markable  for  a  s6rt  of  sublimated  com¬ 
mon-sense,  it  was  a  striking  and  para¬ 
doxical  thing  that  Coleridge  and  Car¬ 
lyle  should  so  highly  extol  the  German 
philosophy  in  comparison  with  that  of 
native  growth.  But  one  of  the  latest 
phases  of  thought  in  England  is  the  re¬ 
crudescence  of  Kant  and  the  Germans  ; 
and  whether  by  means  of  a  translation  or 
manifold  commentaries,  the  modern  phil¬ 
osophical  student  can  quote  his  critique 
of  Pure  Reason,  or  enunciate  his  fer¬ 
vid  belief  in  the  Identity  of  Being  and 
not-Being  with  a  facile  versatility  quite 
unknown  to  his  English  forefather. 
Thus  Othello’s  occupation’s  gone  :  the 
so-called  Hegelian  school  now  takes  the 
place  once  filled  by  Coleridge  and  Car¬ 
lyle  ;  and  Idealism,  learned  in  Kbnigs- 
berg  and  Jena,  is  substituted  for  that 
imitation  of  an  imitation,  which  was  pro¬ 
fessed  by  the  admirers  of  Herr  Teufels- 
drdekh  in  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century.  Yet,  though  our  Idealism  be 
not  precisely  the  Idealism  of  Carlyle,  it 
is  not  right  to  lay  hands  on  our  father, 
Parmenides.  The  time  has  not  yet 
probably  come  when  our  modern  Ideal¬ 
ists  will,  after  the  reform  of  our  philoso¬ 
phy,  proceed  to  reform  our  political  the¬ 
ories  also.  Meanwhile  it  may  not  be 
unprofitable  to  see  what  were  the  deduc¬ 
tions  in  the  sphere  of  politics,  which 
seemed  to  the  mind  of  Carlyle  to  flow 
from  the  position  which  he  assumed  in 
philosophy  ;  for,  since  they  appear  to 
follow  with  considerable  consistency 
from  his  logical  assumptions,  it  may  yet 
be  in  the  p>ower  of  some  student  fond 
of  rash  generalizations  to  state  that  the 
present  autocracy  in  Germany  is  not  a 
little  due  to  the  speculations  of  Kant 
and  Hegel. 

The  sequence  of  thought  in  Carlyle’s 
Chartism  and  Latter-Day  Pamphlets 
has,  as  the  first  link  in  the  chain,  some 
one  of  his  philosophical  essays — for  in¬ 
stance,  the  essay  on  Novalis.  The  year 
in  which  Novalis  was  published  is  1829, 
the  year  of  the  production  of  Signs  of  the 
Times,  in  which  an  Age  of  Mechanism 
is  portrayed  in  all  its  ugly  colors,  and 
the  necessity  is  enforced  of  some  Dy¬ 
namics  in  our  treatment  of  social  phe¬ 
nomena.  To  understand  Novalis,  says 


Carlyle,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
Fichte,  Kantism,  and  German  meta¬ 
physics  generally.  The  points  which 
strike  him  in  German  philosophy  are, 
briefly,  its  views  on  the  subject  of  Mat¬ 
ter,  its  transcendental  character,  its  as¬ 
cent  beyond  the  region  of  the  senses,  its 
criticism  on  the  limited  functions  of  the 
Understanding,  and  its  belief  in  the 
majesty  of  Reason.  For  the  profound 
and  vital  distinction  between  Reason 
and  Understanding,  drawn  by  German 
thinkers,  was  wholly  new  to  the  English 
intelligence,  which  was  in  the  habit  of 
confounding  the  two  in  the  general  in¬ 
tellectual  faculties  of  man.  That  Under¬ 
standing  had  a  limited  function,  that  it 
was  bound  by  what  Kant  called  its  Cat¬ 
egories,  while  it  was  the  essence  of  Rea¬ 
son  to  soar  beyond  the  limitations  of 
the  Understanding,  to  comprehend  or 
seek  to  comprehend  the  Absolute,  the 
Whole,  rather  than  the  Relative  and 
the  Partial — these  were  hard  sayings  for 
English  ears,  whether  uttered  by  a 
Coleridge  or  a  Carlyle.  If  accepted, 
they  might  help  to  solve  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  Theology,  to  soften  the 
hard  lines  of  a  scientific  treatment  of 
man  and  the  universe,  as  well  as  to  cast 
new  lights  on  some  of  the  controverted 
problems  of  psychology.  Even  in  the 
sphere  of  politics  they  might  admit  of 
some  forcible  deductions.  For  the  po¬ 
litical  counterpart  of  a  metaphysical 
majesty  of  Reason  was  a  powerful,  auto¬ 
cratic  Government  ;  which,  composed, 
of  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  population, 
should  govern  the  nation,  irresponsible 
except  to  itself.  It,  too,  like  Reason 
in  its  relations  with  the  Understanding, 
might  arrange,  to  the  peace  and  satis¬ 
faction  of  all,  the  limited  and  partial  an¬ 
tagonisms  of  different  classes  and  social 
interests.  Such,  at  all  events,  was  the 
deduction  of  Carlyle,  as  indeed  it.  or 
something  like  it,  had  been  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Idealist  Plato  many  ages  be¬ 
fore.  Democracy  is  the  ideal  polity  of 
an  analytic  and  equalizing  science  ;  but 
the  metaphysical  ideal  is  an  Aristocracy, 
sage,  autocratic,  and  irresponsible,  an 
Aristocracy  which  should  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  birth,  but  th-  sacred  privilege 
of  worth,  in  whatever  class  worth  may 
be  found.  In  the  social  speculations  of 
Carlyle,  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  to 
find  that  the  prominent  idea  is  a  Rule 
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of  Real  Rulers — added  to  which  is  found 
the  so-called  Gospel  of  Work.  For 
Work  is  the  only  criterion  of  Worth, 
while  Worth  is  the  one  indispensable 
characteristic  of  the  Real  Ruler. 

There  is  no  want  of  iteration  in  Car¬ 
lyle’s  treatment  of  both  of  these  theses. 
If  the  reader  takes  up  the  Essays  on  Char¬ 
tism,  he  will  see  the  Gospel  of  Labor 
expounded  on  every  other  page.  If  he 
studies  the  iMtter-Day  Pamphlets,  the 
necessity  of  some  powerful  government 
is  found  to  be  the  one  panacea  for  all 
the  woes  of  England.  “  Work  is  the 
mission  of  man  on  this  earth.  A  day 
is  ever  struggling  forward,  a  day  will  ar¬ 
rive,  in  some  approximate  degree,  when 
he  who  has  no  work  to  do,  by  whatever 
name  he  may  be  named,  will  not  find  it 
good  to  show  himself  in  our  quarter  of 
the  solar  system,  but  may  go  and  look 
out  elsewhere  if  there  be  any  idle  planet 
discoverable.”*  There  is  so  much  truth 
in  this  doctrine  that  one  may  well  be 
pardoned  for  asking  whether  it  has  not 
been  pressed  to  a  one-sided  extreme. 
The  Gospel  of  Labor  is,  indeed,  com¬ 
mon  to  all  prophets  ;  as  much  of  the 
doctrine  of  Ruskin  as  of  Carlyle.  And 
yet,  when  one  looks  at  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  England  in  this  day,  with  all 
its  manifold  activities  and  commercial 
labors,  when  one  sees  men  everywhere 
toiling  to  raise  themselves  from  the  hope¬ 
less  ruck  of  the  average,  eating  the 
bread  of  carefulness  with  the  one  view 
of  becoming  richer  than  their  neighbors, 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  except 
as  preached  to  landed  proprietors,  it  is 
a  Gospel  at  all.  What  is  to  be  the  ulti¬ 
mate  test  of  a  man’s  preciousness  in  this 
world — what  he  has  made  for  himself  or 
what  he  has  made  himself  t  The  essen¬ 
tial  graces  of  human  character — a  man’s 
nobleness  and  culture  and  purity  and 
self-control — are  these  all  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  his  powers  of  endurance  ?  The 
mere  suggestion  of  the  necessity  of  self¬ 
culture  is  often  regarded  as  a  danger¬ 
ously  selfish,  hedonistic  doctrine.  If 
the  tendency  of  commercial  England  be 
to  obliterate  it,  this  is  enough  to  prove 
that  quite  as  true  a  Gospel  may  be  found 

*  Chartism,  Essays,  vol.  v.  p.  342.  (Car¬ 
lyle’s  collected  works,  library  edition,  in  thirty 
volunnes.  Chapman  and  Hall.  1869.  My 
references  throughout  are  to  this  edition.)  Cl. 
too  Past  and  Present,  vol.  xiii.  p.  196. 


in  the  recommendation  to  make  some 
pause  in  the  ceaseless  whirl  of  unrest, 
lest  a  man’s  personality  be  wholly  swept 
away.  If  this  be  Epicureanism,  then 
Epicurus  has  some  message  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation  as  well  as  Zeno. 

But  there  are  many  passages  in  Car¬ 
lyle  which  limit  the  application  of  the 
Gospel  of  Labor  ;  and  it  is  unfair  to 
visit  upon  the  original  preacher  the  con  • 
elusions  and  deductions  of  over-zealous 
disciples.*  I'he  other  doctrine  is  one  of 
far  greater  importance  in  Carlyle, and  one 
which  is  of  peculiar  interest  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  state  of  politics  in  England. 
That  the  government  of  England  is  in 
the  hands  of  Rulers  that  are  no  Rulers  ; 
that  the  result  is  Chartism  and  other 
anarchical  outbreaks  ;  and  that  the  one 
remedy  is  to  be  found  in  a  real  aristoc¬ 
racy,  not  of  privilege  but  of  fact — this  is 
the  central  dogma  of  Carlyle’s  politics. 
It  runs  through  all  his  Lectures  on  Heroes; 
it  finds  expression  in  the  wish  for  "  Dy¬ 
namical  Forces”  in  society  in  the  Signs 
of  the  Times ;  it  is  repeated  again  and 
again  in  Past  and  Present;  and  it  forms 
the  dominant  key-note  in  the  Latter-Day 
Pamphlets.  Here  is  one  out  of  many 
enunciations  of  the  doctrine,  where  Car¬ 
lyle  puts  a  speech  to  the  Proletariate  in 
the  mouth  of  an  Ideal  Prime  Minister.! 
“  Industrial  Colonels,  Workmasters, 
Taskmasters,  Life-Commanders,  equit¬ 
able  as  Rhadamanthus,  and  inflexible  as 
he  ;  such,  I  perceive,  you  do  need  ;  and 
such,  you  being  once  put  under  law  as 
soldiers  are,  will  be  discoverable  for  you. 
1  perceive,  with  boundless  alarm,  that 
I  shall  have  to  set  about  discovering 
such — since  I  am  at  the  top  of  affairs, 
with  all  men  looking  at  me.  Alas,  it  is 
my  new  task  in  this  new  Era  ;  and  God 
knows,  I,  too  little  other  than  a  red-tape 
Talking  Machine  and  unhappy  bag  of 
Parliamentary  Eloquence  hitherto,  am 
far  behind  with  it !  But  street  barri¬ 
cades  rise  everywhere  ;  the  hour  of  fate 
has  come.”  In  contrast  with  this,  Car¬ 
lyle  thus  delivers  himself  on  such  Rul¬ 
ers  as  we  do  possess  ^ — ”  Till  the  time 


*  As  e.g.  Mr.  Froude,  “  Siding  at  a  Rail¬ 
way  Sution.”  Ecleetie  Magatine  (January). 

!  Latter-Day  Pamphlets,  vol.  xix.  p.  5*- 
Perhaps  a  better  expression  is  to  be  found  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  lecture  on  Heroes 
and  Hero-worship. 

X  Ibid.  p.  341. 
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of  James  the  First,  I  find  that  real 
heroic  merit  more  or  less  was  actually 
the  origin  of  peerages  ;  never  till  tow¬ 
ard  the  end  of  that  bad  reign  were 
peerages  bargained  for,  or  bestowed  on 
men  palpably  of  no  worth  except  their 
money  or  connection.  But  the  evil 
practice,  once  begun,  spread  rapidly,  and 
now  the  Feerage-book  is  what  we  see — 
a  thing  miraculous  in  the  other  extreme. 
Our  menagerie  of  live  peers  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  like  that  of  our  Brazen  Statues  in 
the  market-place  ;  the  selection  seem¬ 
ingly  is  made  much  in  the  same  way, 
and  with  the  same  degree  of  felicity  and 
successful  accuracy  in  choice.  Our  one 
steady  regulated  supply  is  the  class  de¬ 
finable  as  Supreme  Stump-Orators  in 
the  Lawyer  department :  the  class  called 
Chancellors  flows  by  something  like  fixed 
conduits  toward  the  Peerage  ;  the  rest, 
like  our  Brazen  Statues,  come  by  popu¬ 
lar  rule  of  thumb.” 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  this 
doctrine  of  Real  Rulers  is  the  proper  po¬ 
litical  outcome  of  an  idealistic  philoso¬ 
phy,  which  demands  that  Government 
should  be  the  outward  and  visible  form 
of  the  inward  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
reason — a  demand  which  is  best  satis¬ 
fied  by  an  Aristocracy  or  an  Oligarchy. 
It  involves  the  fierce  dislike  of  Democ¬ 
racy  and  Popular  Suffrage,  which  runs 
through  all  Carlyle’s  writings,  and  is  sy¬ 
nonymous  with  the  belief  in  the  virtues 
of  Hero-worship.  It  is  curiously  con¬ 
nected  also  with  an  ignorance  or  dislike 
of'physiological  and  sociological  laws — 
a  truly  Idealistic  trait — which  finds  one 
expression  in  the  essay  termed  Shooting 
Niagara,  and  After,  published  as  late 
as  1876.*  F’or  the  Hero  in  Carlyle  is  a 
wholly  exceptional  and  fortuitous  p)er- 
sonage,  whose  origin  and  cast  of  thought 
can  be  in  no  way  explained  by  reference 
to  the  laws  of  heredity  or  the  general 
contemporaneous  condition  of  society. 
He  is  with  us  one  moment  and  gone  the 
next ;  “no  man  can  tell  whence  he 
cometh  or  whither  he  goeth.  ’  ’  Oa  what 
does  the  Hero’s  influence  depend  ?  It 
has  ultimately  to  be  resolved  into  su¬ 
periority  of  material  force  ;  and  hence  a 
Napoleon  must  be  included  in  the  ranks, 
with  whatever  damage  to  morality  may 


*  Shooting  Niagara,  etc.  Essays,  vol.  vi.  p. 

387. 


thence  ensue.  Caesar,  in  the  later  times 
of  the  Roman  Reput^ic,  would  be  a  Real 
Ruler  after  Carlyle’s  own  heart,  as  in¬ 
deed  he  is  represented  by  his  latest  biog¬ 
rapher,  Mr.  Froude.  Even  Cromwell, 
one  of  the  prime  favorites  of  Carlyle, 
found  that  no  other  solution  of  the  par¬ 
liamentary  problem  was  possible  except 
the  dissolution  of  parliament  after  par¬ 
liament  in  the  later  years  of  his  life. 
Experience  tells  us  that  a  power  of  this 
sort  is  divided  by  a  thin  and  wavering 
line  from  a  despotism  and  tyranny, 
which  themselves  provoke  dangerous 
reactions.  Even  “  an  Anarchy  plus  a 
Street  Constable,”  or  “  a  Chaos  with 
Ballot  Boxes,”  is  better  than  that.  A 
free  development  of  a  nation’s  resources, 
even  though  conducted  by  universal  suf¬ 
frage  and  a  democratic  organization, 
offers  greater  guarantees  of  stability  and 
order  than  the  Hero  full-blown  into  “  a 
Savior  of  Society.” 

A  strange  irony  of  fate  has  ordained 
that  the  one  statesman  in  our  day  who 
has  attempted  to  give  application  to 
doctrines  similar  to  those  of  Carlyle 
should  be  Lord  Beaconsfield  ;  indeed, 
for  purposes  of  instructive  comparison, 
Sibyl  should  be  read  side  by  side  with 
Chartism,  and  Coningsby  with  Latter-Day 
Pamphlets.  In  both  writers  there  is 
much  the  same  view  of  the  only  social 
panacea,  if  we  leave  subordinate  consid¬ 
erations  aside  and  look  only  at  the  main 
issue.  There  is  the  same  view  of  the 
anarchy  into  which  England  was  thrown 
by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  ;  there  is  the 
same  belief  in  the  saving  power  of  a 
new  Aristocracy  ;  there  is  the  same  rad¬ 
ical  distrust  of  Parliament.  If  we  make 
all  due  deduction  for  the  differences  of 
style,  the  following  passage  from  Sibyl 
might  have  had  Carlyle  as  its  author  ; 
"  The  House  of  Parliament  has  been  ir¬ 
remediably  degraded  into  the  decaying 
position  of  a  mere  court  of  registry,  pos¬ 
sessing  great  privileges  on  condition  that 
it  never  exercises  them  ;  while  the  other 
Chamber,  that  at  the  first  blush,  and  to 
the  superficial,  exhibits  symptoms  of 
almost  unnatural  vitality,  assumes,  on  a 
more  studious  inspection,  somewhat  of 
the  character  of  a  select  vestry,  fulfilling 
municipal  rather  than  imperial  offices. 
The  Reform  Act  has  not  furnished  us 
with  abler  administrators  or  a  more  il¬ 
lustrious  Senate.”  That  is  quite  in  the 
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tone  of  the  Latter-Day  Pamphlets,  which 
were  published  11^1850,  while  Sibyl  was 
written  in  1845.  There  is,  of  course, 
more  plausibility,  more  sonorous  super- 
ticiality  about  Lord  Beaconsheld’s  treat* 
ment  of  Chartism.  Sibyl  is  full  of  such 
sentences  as  that  “  the  mind  of  England 
is  with  the  people,”  and  ”  the  future 
principle  of  English  politics  will  seek  to 
insure  equality,  not  by  levelling  the 
Few,  but  by  elevating  the  Many." 
There  is  more  of  that  appearance  of 
sympathy  with  the  lowest  orders  of  the 
Stale,  which  one  who  would  unite  the 
rising  nobility  with  the  People,  and  be 
himself  an  old  Tory  and  a  Demagogue 
by  turns,  must  of  necessity  adopt.  Yet 
even  in  the  dislike  of  Politics,  to  which 
Carlyle  sometimes  gives  expression  (e.^., 

”  well  withdrawn  from  the  raging  inani¬ 
ties  of  politics,”  Shooting  Niagara,  p. 
381),  there  is  a  curious  echo  of  Con- 
ingsby’s  advice  to  Vere  to  hold  himself 
aloof  from  political  parties  which  are 
only  factions.  And  when  we  turn  from 
,  the  novelist  to  the  Prime  Minister,  when 
we  think  of  all  the  recent  history  of 
Lord  Beaconsheld,  with  his  systematic 
disregard  for  Parliament,  his  high-hand¬ 
edness,  his  real  rule  over  his  Cabinet, 
and  survey  the  picture  of  the  one  aged 
statesman  who  is  a  bulwark  for  England 
against  ”  a  despotism  ending  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy,  or  a  democracy  ending  in  a 
despotism,”  it  looks  almost  like  the 
parody  and  'caricature  of  Carlyle’s  ear¬ 
nest  convictions  of  England's  necessity 
for  Heroes.  This  is  the  man  whom 
Carlyle  in  Shooting  Niagara  called 
“  that  clever,  conscious  juggler  whom 
they  called  Dizzy,”  ”  a  superlative  He¬ 
brew  conjurer,”  and  other  choice  epi¬ 
thets.  Truly  the  whirligig  of  Time 
brings  round  its  revenges. 

The  courses  of  modem  history  have, 
in  truth,  taught  us  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  hero-statesmen.  It  is  with  them  as 
with  the  Greek  tyrants  of  old,  that,  borne 
into  power  by  a  great  wave  of  popular 
feeling,  their  subsequent  efforts  are  di¬ 
rected  to  repress  the  national  energies  to 
which  they  owed  their  rise.  We  can 
hardly  help  thinking  of  a  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck — who  in  many  points  resembles 
a  Carlylese  Hero — with  his  autocracy, 
his  cynical  indifference,  his  parliament- 
ary  gagging  bills,  his  protective  policies. 
The  alliance  between  Germany  and 


Austria  is  just  such  a  stroke  of  policy  as 
a  ”  Real  Ruler  ”  delights  in,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  fulsome  adulation  of  it  in 
the  mouth  of  that  modern  Elizabethan 
minister.  Lord  Salisbury.  It  is  just 
such  a  stroke  of  policy  also  as  indehnite- 
ly  postpones  the  democratic  combination 
of  nations,  and  is,  sooner  or  later,  a  se¬ 
vere  blow  to  the  democratic  ideal  of 
Commerce  and  Peace.  It  is  no  good 
news  of  great  joy  to  France,  at  all 
events,  who  is  immediately  threatened  ; 
nor  yet  to  Russia,  who  is  driven  to  seek 
fresh  allies  ;  nor  yet  to  Austria  herself, 
who  may  possibly  find  the  fate  of  the 
earthenware  pot  floating  with  the  vessel 
of  brass  ;  nor  yet  to  England,  above  all, 
who  is  tossed  like  a  shuttlecock  from 
her  natural  connections  with  France  to 
an  unnatural  combination  with  despotic 
empires,  and  whose  commercial  expan¬ 
sion  may  be  severely  impaired  by  pro¬ 
tective  Bismarck ian  policies.  The  last 
point  has  a  pieculiar  importance  in  this 
reference,  for  it  discloses  a  manifestly 
weak  spot  in  Carlyle’s  Real  Rulers. 
'Phey  are,  in  his  language,  to  be  Indus¬ 
trial  Captains.  Modern  experience 
tends  to  show  that  whatever  else  a  real 
ruler  may  be,  he  will  not  be  an  Indus¬ 
trial  Captain.  How  can  he  be  ?  The 
real  ruler  of  Carlyle  is  a  man  who  laughs 
to  scorn  Political  Economy  and  Mc- 
Croudies  and  other  Professors  of  the 
Dismal  Science  ;  in  practice,  therefore, 
he  must  hold  such  an  industrial  princi¬ 
ple  as  Free  Trade  with  a  singularly  weak, 
vacillating,  impotent  grasp.  Industrial 
Captain  ?  Nay,  rather  a  Protectionist, 
as  befits  a  man  of  strong  intuitive  dis¬ 
like  of  democratic  forces — an  advocate 
of  Reciprocity,  such  as,  hesitatingly, 
timidly,  with  many  an  anxious  look  back¬ 
ward  and  forward,  our  Conservative 
Ministers  are  promising  to  be. 

Possibly  we  should  look  for  our  states¬ 
man-hero  not  in  England  or  Germany, 
but  in  France.  Gambetta  is  perhaps  the 
sincerest  first  minister  of  a  democracy 
whom  we  have  had  since-  the  time  of 
Pericles.  He  is  the  veritable  enfant  de 
la  R^publique,  borne  on  a  great  demo¬ 
cratic  wave  to  supreme  power,  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  France  when  she  was  crushed 
inwardly  by  the  deadening  influence  of 
the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  and  crushed 
outwardly  by  the  overmastering  mechan 
ical  superiority  of  the  German  army. 
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He  has  always  believed  in  the  republi¬ 
can  instincts  of  France,  and  she  has  re¬ 
warded  him  by  making  him  the  chief 
depositary  of  her  power.  He  is  a  genu¬ 
ine  child  of  the  modem  age,  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  reserve  one  of  the  proudest 
niches  in  her  temple  for  his  honor.  Yet 
Liberalism  in  France,  in  the  light  of  re¬ 
cent  events,  wears  a  strange  air.  What 
is  the  Ideal  of  Liberalism  ?  Freedom, 
assuredly,  that  every  man  should  have 
personal  freedom  from  tyranny  in  his 
thoughts,  his  opinions,  and  his  form  of 
faith.  Is  the  Jules  Ferry  Bill  conceived 
in  the  Liberal  spirit  ?  Is  Liberalism 
also  to  persecute  ?  It  may  be  said,  in¬ 
deed,  that  if  Liberalism  is  to  be  trium¬ 
phant,  it  must  be  organized  and  it  must 
be  scientific  ;  and  science  in  the  hands 
of  a  Paul  Bert  naturally  hates  Jesuitism, 
and  organization  in  the  hands  of  a  Gam- 
betta  means  a  certain  individual  repres¬ 
sion.  And  yet,  English  Liberalism, 
giving  academic  rights  to  Roman  Cathol¬ 
icism,  and  French  Liberalism  putting 
down  Jesuitism  with  a  strong  hand, 
form  a  curious  and  striking  contrast. 

It  is  characteristic  of  all  great  men  of 
prophetic  nature  that  we  should  have  to 
fix  their  position  rather  negatively  than 
positively,  more  by  their  dislikes  than  by 
their  likings.  Certainly  in  Carlyle’s  case 
the  record  of  his  dislikes  forms  a  long 
series  of  indictments.  This  is  his  dis¬ 
like  of  Parliament,  his  dislike  of  Statis¬ 
tics,  his  dislike  of  Political  Economy,  his 
dislike  of  Parliamentary  Radicalism,  h  is 
dislike  of  Popular  Oratory,  his  dislike  of 
Philanthropy  toward  criminals,  his  dis¬ 
like,  keenest  and  fiercest  of  all,  of  De¬ 
mocracy  and  Universal  Suffrage.*  W'e 
have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  to 
refer  to  all  these.  But  it  is  the  less  nec- 

*  The  foltowinj;  are  some  passages  on  these 
points,  taken  from  Ckartism  (Essays,  vol.  v.). 
Latter-day  Pamphlets  (vol.  xix.).  Shooting  Niag¬ 
ara  and  A  per  (Essays,  vol.  vi.).  Past  and 
Present  (vol.  xiii.). 

Parliament. — Chartism,  pp.  328,  9,  381,  a, 
395,  6;  Latter-day  Pamphlets,  113,  134,  5, 

273  ;  Shooting  Niagara,  347,  389. 
Statistics. — Chartism,  332-337.  Political 
Economy. — Chartism,  383,  409  ;  Latter-day 
Pamphlets,  53,  4,  182.  Parliamentary 

Radicalism. — Chartism,  404,  5.  Popular 
Oratory. — luitter-day  Pamphlets,  209-256. 
Philanthropy. — Latter-day  Pamphlets,  60,  61, 
73-79.  82,  92-94.  Democracy. — Chartism, 

371-373 ;  Latter-day  Pamphlets,  18-29,  144, 
158,  320-330;  Past  and  Present, 


essary  to  investigate  the  details  of  Car¬ 
lyle’s  criticisms,  inasmuch  as  they  all 
flow  from  the  central  doctrine  w’hich  we 
have  been  examining.  Given  the  rule 
of  genuine  leaders,  and  the  very  condi¬ 
tions  of  their  appointment  require  them 
to  resist  all  those  cherished  charters  of 
popular  liberty  to  which  a  Democracy 
or  a  Republic  look  for  their  ultimate  es¬ 
tablishment. 

A  growing  disbelief  in  the  efficiency 
of  Parliaments  is  common  to  many  the¬ 
oretic  politicians,  who  are  by  no  means 
agreed  on  other  points.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  found  it  both  as  a  theoretical  and 
practical  principle  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  ;  and  Mr.  Kebbel  in  a  re¬ 
cent  article  has  pointed  out  that  even  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  given  expression  to  dis¬ 
content  in  this  matter.  It  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  how  such  a  feeling 
has  grown.  Every  year  sees  the  House 
with  more  work  to  do  and  less  ability  to 
get  through  it.  Every  few  years  see  the 
personnel  of  Parliament  steadily  declin¬ 
ing,  and  the  benches  filled  with  what  Mr. 
Lowe  has  called  a  plutocracy  and  ge¬ 
rontocracy,  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
intellectual  elements.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain  the  steady,  mechanical 
majorities  of  the  Government  of  the 
last  year  on  any  other  hypothesis.  And 
when  to  this  we  have  to  add  that  such 
multiform  activities  in  matters  of  expen- 
diture,of  legislation,  of  foreign, domestic, 
and  colonial*  policy,  are  subject  to  total 
interruption  and  obstruction  by  the  fa¬ 
naticism  of  individual  members,  it  can 
be  readily  understood  that  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  great  Council  of  the  Realm 
should  be  both  felt  and  expressed.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  reform  and  quite 
another  thing  to  abrogate.  Let  us  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  drastic  remedies  of  Carlyle  : 
"  What  England  wants  and  will  require 
to  have,  or  sink  in  nameless  anar¬ 
chies,  is  not  a  Reformed  Parliament — 
but  a  Reformed  Executive,  or  Sov¬ 
ereign  Body  of  Rulers  and  Administra¬ 
tors.  Not  a  better  Talking-Apparatus, 
the  best  conceivable  Talking- Apparatus 
would  do  very  little  for  us  at  present — 
but  an  infinitely  better  Acting-Appar¬ 
atus,  the  benefits  of  which  would  be  in¬ 
valuable  now  and  henceforth.  The 
practical  question  puts  itself  with  ever- 
increasing  stringency  to  all  English 
minds  :  can  we  by  no  industry,  energy, 
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utmost  expenditure  of  human  ingenuity 
and  passionate  invocation  of  the  Heav¬ 
ens  and  the  Earth,  get  to  attain  some 
twelve  or  ten  or  six  men  to  manage  the 
atfairs  of  the  nation  in  Downing  Street, 
and  the  chief  posts  elsewhere,  who  are 
abler  for  the  work  than  those  we  have 
been  used  to  this  long  while  ?”*  The 
remedy  proposed  then  is  not  a  reform  of 
Parliament,  but  a  great  extension  of 
power  in  Downing  Street.  And  he 
makes  an  explicit  proposal  :  “  The  pro¬ 
posal  is  in  short  that  the  Queen  shall 
have  power  of  nominating  the  half 
dozen  or  half  score  officers  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,  whose  presence  is  thought 
necessary  in  Parliament,  to  official  seats 
there,  without  reference  to  any  constit¬ 
uency  but  her  own  only,  which  of  course 
will  mean  her  Prime  Minister’s.  The 
soul  of  the  project  is  that  the  Crown 
also  have  power  to  elect  a  few  members 
to  Parliament.  ”t 

This  is  the  point  in  which  Carlyle 
comes  nearest  to  Bolingbroke  and  far¬ 
thest  from  the  position  of  Burke.  'Phe 
desire  of  Bolingbroke  in  his  Patriot 
King  was  to  further,  in  exactly  these 
powers  of  appointing  ministers,  the  gen¬ 
eral  influences  of  monarchy.  Burke's 
Present  Discontents  is  an  answer  to 
claims  of  this  sort.  His  Conservatism 
will  not  admit  of  any  changes  which  dis¬ 
turb  organically  the  English  constitution 
— the  inheritance,  as  that  constitution 
is,  of  past  ages  of  struggle,  and  the 
chosen  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  the 
public  will.  In  other  points  there  is 
much  in  Burke  to  remind  us  ot  Carlyle. 
He,  too,  pins  his  faith  on  a  government 
by  aristocracy.  He,  too,  has  a  scorn 
for  the  sceptical  and  destructive  philos¬ 
ophers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His 
denunciation  of  these  atheists  and  infi¬ 
dels  who  are  “  the  outlaws  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  not  of  this  country,  but  of  the 
human  race,”  may  be  paralleled  by  Car¬ 
lyle’s  feeling  that  the  ”  last  Sceptical 
Century”  was  a  hideous  monstrosity, 
with  its  tendency  to  convert  the  world 
into  a  steam-engine.  But  Burke  had  a 
delicate  and  profound  sense  of  the  bond 
of  sympathetic  union  which  unites  a 
national  constitution  with  all  the  various 
interacting  elements  of  a  society,  and 


*  Latter-day  Pamphlets,  pp.  II3,  114. 
t  Ibid,  p.  138. 


this  is  absent  in  Carlyle.  So,  too, 
Burke  was  possessed  of  a  trust  in  the 
people  which  Carlyle  could  never  feel. 
We  could  never  imagine  Carlyle  saying, 
as  Burke  did,  that  ”  in  all  disputes  be¬ 
tween  the  p>eople  and  their  rulers,  the 
presumption  is  at  least  upon  a  par  in 
favor  of  the  people  or  that  “  he  could 
scarcely  conceive  any  choice  the  people 
could  make  to  be  so  very  mischievous, 
as  the  existence  of  any  human  force  ca¬ 
pable  of  resisting  it.”  Very  different  in 
spirit  is  Carlyle’s  bitter  hostility  to  De¬ 
mocracy.  Democracy  is  to  him,  by  the 
nature  of  it,  a  self-cancelling  business  ; 
and  gives  in  the  long  run  a  net  result  of 
zero.  “  Democracy  never  yet,  that  we 
heard  of,  was  able  to  accomplish  much 
work  beyond  that  same  cancelling  of 
itself.”  “  It  is,  take  it  where  you  will 
in  our  Europe,  but  a  regulated  method 
of  rebellion  and  abrogation.”  It  is  the 
consummation  of  No-government  and 
Laissez-faire.  A  Chaos  with  ballot- 
boxes  :  Anarchy  plus  a  street  constable. 
“  Not  toward  this  impossibility,  self- 
government  ’  of  a  multitude  by  a  multi¬ 
tude  ;  ’  but  toward  some  possibility, 
government  by  the  wisest,  does  bewil¬ 
dered  Europe  struggle.”  * 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  see  more 
clearly  than  by  such  passages  as  these, 
how  great  is  the  chasm  which  divides 
Carlyle  from  a  child  of  the  modern  age. 
Carlyle  is  fond  of  speaking  of  the  Eter¬ 
nal  Silences  and  the  Immensities  ;  the 
real,  secret  nature  of  Things,  and  the 
law  of  the  Universe.  These  he  believes 
to  be  on  his  side — on  the  side  of  the 
Real  Ruler,  of  the  aristocracy  of  fact, 
of  the  government  by  the  wisest.  Yet 
it  is  at  least  conceivable  to  one,  who 
knows  and  feels  the  forces  of  the  age 
and  the  tendency  of  the  time,  to  speak 
of  a  great  Democratic  future  as  that 
which  the  Eternal  Silences  and  Immen¬ 
sities  ordain.  Such  an  one  may  know 
that  the  experiment  which  has  to  be 
tried  is  a  new  one,  fraught  with  dangers 
and  difficulties  apparently  insuperable  ; 
he  feels  the  possibility  of  peril,  but  he 
knows  the  inexorableness  of  Time.  Go 
into  the  Future  he  must ;  try  that  ex¬ 
periment  he  will — because  the  secret  na¬ 
ture  of  things  points  onward  to  Democ¬ 
racy,  to  Universal  Suffrage,  to  the  gov- 


Ckartism,  pp.  37a,  373. 
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emment  of  a  nation  by  itself,  as  an  im¬ 
minent  and  inevitable  Future.  It  is  not 
only  the  advocate  of  an  oligarchy  who 
can  boast  the  Eternal  Silences  on  his  side. 

Yet  even  so,  in  Carlyle’s  treatment  of 
this  and  of  kindred  themes,  there  is  a 
quality  wholly  unique  and  incommuni¬ 
cable.  He  is  the  veritable  Vox  claman- 
tis  e  deserto  ;  his  fervid  imagination  can 
convert  what  to  the  grosser  eye  are  va¬ 
cant  ideals  into  concrete,  tangible  fact ; 
his  masterful  grasp  of  the  problem, 
combined  with  the  range  and  sweep  of 
his  passionate,  hysterical  oratory,  can 
carry  even  a  man  of  sober  judgment  off 
his  legs.  It  is  so  rare — the  union  of 
flashing,  blinding  eloquence  with  the 
strict  and  consistent  treatment  of  the 
subject,  so  wholly  overmastering  the 
magnificent,  declamatory  denunciation 
mixed  with  the  tender,  wistful  pitiful¬ 
ness.  And  there  is  the  dramatic  gift, 
the  irony,  the  wondetful  humor,  the  pic¬ 
turesqueness  and  pertinency  of  epithet. 
“  Nature,  when  her  scorn  of  a  slave  is 
divinest,  and  blazes-  like  the  blinding 
lightning  against  his  slavehood,  often 
enough  flings  him  a  bag  of  money, 
silently  saying  :  ‘  That  !  away  ;  thy 

doom  is  that.’  ”  What  splendid  energy 
of  utterance  !  Or  the  comparison  of  the 
British  statues  “  rusting  in  the  sooty 
rain,  black  and  dismal,”  to  a  set  of 
**  grisly  undertakers  come  to  bury  the 
dead  spiritualisms  of  mankind.”  Or 
the  image  of  the  Utilitarians,  Political 
Economists,  and  Democrats,  “sitting 
as  apes  with  their  wretched  blinking 
eyes,  squatted  round  a  fire  which  they 
cannot  feed  with  new  wood — which 
they  say  will  last  forever  without  new 
wood — or,  alas,  which  they  say  is  going 
out  forever.” 

Who  can  resist  such  incisive  imagery 
as  this  ?  Or  to  take  but  one  other  in¬ 


stance — all  having  been  taken  at  random 
within  the  compass  of  some  fifty  chance 
pages  in  the  Latter-Day  Pamphlets 
— the  lesson  of  ennui ^  which  he  draws 
out  in  the  concluding  pages,  with  its 
definition — “  the  painful  cry  of  an  im¬ 
passioned  heroism.”  The  atmosphere 
which  Carlyle  makes  us  breathe  is  al¬ 
ways  healthy,  stimulating,  invigorating  ; 
it  fills  the  lungs  and  the  chest  with  ail 
the  life  and  power  of  a  veritable  inspi¬ 
ration  ;  it  braces  the  muscles  with  the 
energy  of  hope  and  cheerful  resolution. 
He,  too,  like  any  republican  politician, 
sees  the  hollowness  of  a  policy  of  Im¬ 
perialism.  ”  What  concern,”  he  asks, 
”  has  the  British  nation  with  foreign 
nations  and  their  enterprises  ?  Any 
concern  at  all,  except  that  of  hand¬ 
somely  keeping  apart  from  them  ?”* 

•  And  again  :  ”  The  prestige  of  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  Continent,  I  am  told,  is 
much  decayed  of  late  :  which  is  a  la¬ 
mentable  thing  to  various  editors  ;  to 
me  not.  Prestige,  praestigium,  magical 
illusion — I  never  understood  that  poor 
England  had  in  her  good  days,  or  cared 
to  have,  any  prestige  on  the  Continent, 
or  elsewhere.  The  word  was  Napole¬ 
onic,  expressive  enough  of  a  Grand-Na- 
poleonic  fact :  better  leave  it  on  its  own 
side  of  the  Channel ;  not  wanted  here  !”t 
And  if  in  some  parts  of  his  political 
theory  we  find  that  the  magnificent 
Idealist  needs  to  be  confronted  with  the 
diminutive  personage  of  practice  and  ex¬ 
perience  ;  if  we  require  to  supplement 
the  Latter-Day  Pamphlets — say  with 
Bagehot  on  the  English  Constitution^  or 
Mill  on  Representative  Government — we 
are  but  true  to  the  irony  of  history. 
Prophets,  in  the  wise  arrangements  of 
Nature,  always  find  effective  contrast  in 
the  presence  of  Empiricists. — Fort¬ 
nightly  Review. 
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Only  a  bank  of  weeds,  of  simple  weeds. 

Of  sweet  wild  thyme  and  yellow,  scented  broom. 

Of  tangled  grass,  and  slender  wind-blown  reeds. 

Of  brown  notched  ferns  and  tall  spiked  foxglove  bloorh. 

And  yet  a  world  of  beauty  garners  there, 

Low-twitt’ring  birds,  soft  scents  and  colors  fair. 

•  iMUr-day  Pamphtets,  p.  174. 

f  Shooting  Niagara,  p.  377.  For  other  corrections  of  Carlyle’s  Conservatism,  see  Past  and 
Present,  pp.  203-205. 
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Only  a  narrow  mound,  a  long,  low  mound. 

Snow-covered,  ’neath  a  wintry,  leaden  sky, 

Unlit  by  moon  or  stars  ;  and  all  around 

Through  bare,  brown  trees  the  night-winds  moan  and  sigh. 
And  yet  a  world  of  love  lies  buried  there. 

Passion  and  pain,  bright  hopes  and  dull  despair. 

Oh,  golden  bank,  where  sunbeams  glint  and  play. 

Bloom  out  in  fragrance  with  a  hundred  flowers ! 

Oh,  narrow  mound,  keep  till  the  judgment-day 
The  mournful  secrets  of  these  hearts  of  ours  ! 

Then  in  God's  light  let  joy  and  sorrow  fade. 

For  near  His  brightness  both  alike  are  shade. 

Temple  Bar. 


PROFESSOR  ASA  GRAY. 
BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Asa  Gray,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  living  botanists,  was  born  at  Paris, 
Oneida  County,  New  York,  on  the  i8th 
of  November,  i8io.  He  graduated  at 
the  Fairfield  Medical  College  in  1831, 
but  abandoned  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  study 
of  botany,  a  branch  of  natural  science 
which  was  at  that  time  comparatively 
neglected.  In  1834  he  was  appointed 
botanist  to  the  United  States  Exploring 
Expedition,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
.  long  delay  of  that  enterprise,  he  resigned 
his  post  in  1837.  Shortly  afterward  he 
was  elected  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
•  University  of  Michigan,  but  before  that 
institution  went  into  operation,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  of  Fisher  Professor 
of  Natural  History  in  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  entering  upon  his  duties  in  1842, 
and  fulfilling  them  regularly  until  1873. 
In  the  latter  year  he  retired  from  active 
service  in  teaching,  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  the  charge  of  the  herbarium 
of  Harvard  University  and  to  scientific 
investigation.  In  1874  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  a  Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  institu¬ 
tion  in  place  of  Professor  Agassiz  ;  and 
he  has  been  for  many  years  an  associate 
editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Arts. 

The  following  excellent  summary  of 
Professor  Gray’s  literary  and  scientific 
work  is  taken  from  the  new  edition  of 
the  “  American  Cyclopaedia  “In  his 
numerous  writings  he  has  shown  equal 
ability  in  communicating  elementary 
knowledge  and  in  elucidating  recondite 
theory.  His  elementary  works,  ‘  Ele¬ 


ments  of  Botany,’  published  in  1836, 
and  especially  his  later  series,  ‘  How 
Plants  Grow,’  ‘  How  Plants  Behave,’ 

‘  Lessons  in  Botany,’  and  ‘  Structural 
and  Systematic  Botany’  (1858),  are  un¬ 
surpassed  in  the  language  for  precision, 
simplicity,  perspicuity,  and  comprehen¬ 
siveness.  His  labors  are  recorded  in 
numerous  papers  contributed  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  scientific  journals  and  academical 
memoirs  of  the  day,  and  in  several  spe¬ 
cial  works.  He  came  forward  at  a  time 
when  the  old  artificial  systems  of  botany 
were  giving  way  before  the  natural  sys¬ 
tem.  Dr.  Gray,  with  Dr.  John  Tor- 
rey,  was  among  the  first  who  arranged 
the  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  species 
upon  the  natural  basis  of  affinity.  While 
actively  engaged  in  describing  the  new 
forms  which  were  pouring  in  upon  them 
from  numerous  explorations  in  our  hith¬ 
erto  almost  unknown  territory,  they  were 
elaborating  the  accumulated  knowledge 
of  their  predecessors  which  remained  in 
a  crude  form.  In  1838  Dr.  Gray  com¬ 
menced,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Tor- 
rey,  the  publication  of  a  ‘  Flora  of 
North  America,’  intended  to  give  a  thor¬ 
ough  and  comprehensive  history  of  the 
botany  of  the  country,  upon  the  basis  of 
the  then  little  known  natural  system. 
This  was  continued  as  far  as  the  end  of 
the  order  composita  ;  but  as  the  explora¬ 
tions  of  several  collectors  were  accumu¬ 
lating  masses  of  new  material  from  our 
western  borders,  the  ‘  Flora  ’  was  sus¬ 
pended  until  this  wealth  of  matter  could 
be  aggregated  under  one  head.  The 
government  expeditions  to  the  Pacific 
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Coast  also  returned  laden  with  botanical 
treasures,  which  were  described  by  Dr. 
Gray  and  Dr.  Torrey  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Reports.  In  1848  Dr.  Gray  be¬ 
gan  his  ‘  Genera  of  the  Plants  of  the 
United  States,  Illustrated  ,  by  Isaac 
Sprague,’  and  in  the  same  year  the 
‘  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  United 
States,’  several  editions  of  which,  en¬ 
larged  and  amended,  have  since  ap¬ 
peared.  In  1854  appeared  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  ‘  Botany  of  the  United 
States  Pacific  Exploring  Expedition 


under  Captain  Wilkes,’  a  work  in  which 
the  author  has  shown  -himself  able  to 
treat  of  the  botany  of  remote  regions 
with  the  same  critical  power  that  he  has 
applied  to  the  North  American  flora.” 
His  latest  important  work  is  “  A  Free 
Examination  of  Darwin’s  Treatise  on 
the  Origin  of  Species,  and  of  its  Ameri¬ 
can  Reviewers,”  published  in  1861  ;  and 
a  collection  of  his  magazine  papers  has 
been  brought  together  under  the  title  of 
“  Darwiniana  :  Essays  and  Reviews  per¬ 
taining  to  Darwinism.” 
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Memoirs  of  Madame  de  RfiMusAT,  1802- 
1808.  With  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  her 
Grandson,  Paul  de  R6musat.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey  and 
John  Lillie.  In  three  volumes.  V'ol.  I. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &•  Co. 

When  Napoleon  as  First  Consul  found  it 
desirable,  in  furtherance  of  his  views,  to  sur¬ 
round  himself  with  something  of  the  ceremonial 
and  etiquette  of  a  court,  he  made  conciliatory 
overtures  to  such  members  of  the  old  regime 
as  would  add  /elat  and  dignity  to  official  sta¬ 
tion,  and  especially  to  those  who  could  con¬ 
tribute  to  bring  about  more  familiar  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  consular  palace  and  Parisian  society. 
Among  those  selected  for  this  purpose  was 
M.  Augustin  Laurent  de  R6musat,  who  had 
been  a  magistrate  under  Louis  XVI.,  and 
whose  wife,  besides  being  a  member  of  the 
famous  family  of  De  Vergennes,  had  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  Josephine  de  Keauharnais 
prior  to  her  marriage  with  General  Bonaparte. 
In  1802  M.  de  R^musat  was  appointed 
Prefect  of  the  Palace,  and  shortly  afterward 
Madame  de  Remusat  became  Lady-in- Waiting 
to  Madame  Bonaparte,  a  title  which  was  soon 
changed  into  the  better  sounding  one  of  Lady 
of  the  Palace. 

This  '8  the  Madame  de  R6musat  whose 
memoirs  are  now  published  after  an  interval 
of  nearly  two  generations.  Being  of  a  reflec¬ 
tive  mind  and  somewhat  literary  tastes,  she 
amused  herself  almost  from  her  first  appear¬ 
ance  at  Court  with  writing  down  from  day  to 
day,  while  her  memory  of  them  was  fresh,  the 
events  and  conversations  which  came  under 
her  notice— having  no  idea  at  the  beginning 
that  they  would  ever  possess  any  special  value, 
but  merely  pour  passer  le  temps.  Her  previous 
acquaintance  with  Madame  Bonaparte  placed 
her  at  once  on  a  footing  of  peculiar  intimacy 
and  privilege  at  the  palace  ;  and  of  all  the 
many  persons  who  surrounded  Napoleon  at 


the  different  stages  of  his  career,  there  was 
probably  not  one  qther  who  was  so  favorably 
situated  as  Madame  de  Remusat  for  obtaining 
a  really  inside  view  of  the  consular  and  im¬ 
perial  court.  Had  her  memoirs  as  originally 
written  been  preserved,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  would  have  filled  a  place  in  literature 
entirely  unique  both  in  value  and  in  interest ; 
but  unhappily,  in  the  panic  caused  by  the 
Emperor’s  return  from  Elba,  the  author  be¬ 
came  alarmed  lest  they  should  compromise  her 
family  if  discovered  by  the  police,  and  threw 
the  whole  of  the  manuscript  into  the  fire.  A 
few  years  later,  bitterly  regretting  the  loss, 
and  with  a  mind  ever  recurring  to  the  strange 
events  and  scenes  through  which  she  had 
passed,  Madame  de  Remusat  addressed  herself 
to  the  task  of  reconstructing  from  memory, 
aided  by  such  notes  and  letters  as  had  been 
perserved,  the  precious  memoirs  which  had 
been  burned — a  task  that  was  still  unfinished 
when  in  1821  death  put  an  end  to  her  labors. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  Memoirs  as 
we  now  have  them  are  a  retrospect  of  the 
past  rather  than  a  record  of  things  present  to 
the  eye  of  the  narrate  r  ;  but  the  events  with 
which  they  deal,  and  the  persons  who  figured 
in  them,  were  of  a  kind  to  fix  themselves  in¬ 
delibly  in  the  mind  of  such  an  observer  as 
Madame  de  Remusat,  and  her  reminiscences 
have  all  the  vividness  and  fidelity  of  first  im¬ 
pressions.  No  such  realistic  picture  of  the  in¬ 
side  life  of  a  court  can  be  found  anywhere — 
not  even  in  the  Memoirs  of  Saint-Simon  ;  and 
the  reader  will  be  apt  to  feel  that  Napoleon — 
the  man  as  distinct  from  the  emperor  and  the 
general — is  being  revealed  to  him  for  the  first 
time.  Some  of  the  incidents  and  touches  of 
portraiture  are  truly  Boswellian  in  their 
minuteness  and  naive  simplicity  ;  but  Madame 
de  Remusat  inspires  us  with  a  feeling  of  re¬ 
spect  and  admiration  which  Boswell  has  ne^’er 
succeeded  in  winning.  Keen  observation  and 
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feminine  insight  into  character  are  united  in 
her  with  a  calmness  of  judgment  and  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  sentiment  which  secure  the  reader’s 
confidence  at  once  ;  and  which  arc  reflected  in 
her  clear,  simple,  straightforward,  and  graphic 
style. 

M.  Paul  de  Remusat,  grandson  of  the 
author,  introduces  the  memoirs  with  a  lengthy 
and  useful  prefatory  essay,  in  which  he  sum¬ 
marises  the  life  and  times  of  both  his  grand¬ 
parents  ;  and  in  a  preliminary  chapter,  en¬ 
titled  Portraits  and  Anecdotes,”  the  author 
herself  gives  remarkably  vivid  and  striking 
sketches  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Bona¬ 
parte  and  Beauharnais  families.  The  more 
obscure  and  interesting  points  in  the  narrative 
are  elucidated  by  notes  ;  and  the  complete 
work  will  contain  a  number  of  valuable  ap¬ 
pendices,  historical,  literary,  and  personal. 

The  Life  of  the  Right  Honorable  Wil¬ 
liam  Ewart  Gladstone,  M.P.,  D.C.L., 

etc.  By  George  Barnett  Smith.  New  York: 

C.  P.  Putnam' i  Sons. 

Based  mainly  upon  his  speeches  and  writ¬ 
ings,  this  work  is  probably  an  entirely  accurate 
and  trustworthy,  as  it  is  certainly  a  most  com¬ 
prehensive,  record  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  life  ; 
and  in  view  of  the  approaching  electoral  strug¬ 
gle  in  England,  it  is  in  a  peculiar  degree  timely 
and  interesting.  The  life  of  a  man  who  for 
nearly  half  a  century  has  borne  so  conspicuous 
a  part  in  public  affairs  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
done,  could  hardly  be  written  without  at  the 
same  time  writing  a  tolerably  complete  history 
of  the  period  which  his  activity  covers  ;  and 
Mr.  Smith’s  work  is  nearly  as  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  recent  English  history  as  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  as  a  biography  and  portrait  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Though  it  deals  at  sufScient  length 
with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  work  as  an  author  and 
student,  and  though  it  draws  a  most  graphic 
and  winning  picture  of  his  private  life  and 
character,  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  biography 
is  properly  devoted  to  a  survey  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  career  as  a  statesman  and  political 
leader,  and  the  reader  could  hardly  find  a  bet¬ 
ter  guide  to  the  study  of  the  last  fifty  years  of 
European  history. 

For  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Smith  has  performed  his  task,  he  is  entitled  to 
high  praise.  It  is  notoriously  difficult  to  write 
of  a  living  man,  because  praise  is  only  too  apt 
to  seem  like  obsequiousness,  while  any  frank¬ 
ness  of  criticism  has  too  much  the  semblance 
of  personal  invective.  Mr.  Smith  has  very 
nearly  hit  the  happy  medium  at  which  a  biog¬ 
rapher  should  aim,  and  such  deviations  from  it 
as  he  has  been  betrayed  into  are  of  a  kind 
which  will  probably  be  considered  more 
creditable  to  him  than  a  coldly  impartial  atti¬ 
tude  of  analysis  would  be.  His  work  is  colored 


and  enlivened  by  that  loyal  and  affectionate 
enthusiasm  which  such  a  character  as  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  is  well  calculated  to  inspire  ;  but 
he  is  neither  a  blind  hero- worshipper  nor  a  po¬ 
litical  bigot,  and  is  able  to  reconcile  faith  in 
Mr.  Gladstone  with  respect  for  the  motives  and 
ability  of  his  political  opponents. 

The  book  is  issued  in  compact  and  substan¬ 
tial  style,  and  contains  two  steel-engraved  por¬ 
traits  of  Mr.  Gladstone  :  one  from  a  painting 
representing  him  as  he  was  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one,  and  the  other  from  a  photograph  taken  at 
the  age  of  sixty-nine. 

His  Majesty,  Myself.  No  Name  Series 
Boston  :  Roberts  Bros. 

This  is  a  remarkably  clever  story — clever  in 
its  title,  cleverer  still  in  its  motto,  and  very- 
clever  indeed  in  its  management  of  dramatic 
situations.  More  than  cleverness  and  ingenuity 
can  hardly  be  conceded  to  it,  for  the  people  and 
the  incidents  which  it  describes  never  existed  or 
occurred  upon  a  planet  so  prosaic  as  ours. 
Neither  individually  nor  collectively  is  man 
made  up  of  such  sharp  contrasts  and  pic¬ 
turesque  features  as  the  author  would  have  us 
suppose  ;  and  even  the  most  important  events 
of  our  lives  come  upon  us  without  any  of  the 
pomp  and  circumsunce  with  which  he  sur¬ 
rounds  the  commonplace  and  ordinary  incidents 
of  his  story.  Many  a  monarch  has  lost  his 
throne  without  experiencing  an  emotion  so 
thrilling  as  that  which  our  author  infuses  into 
a  recitation  in  mathematics  in  a  college  class¬ 
room  ;  and  a  commencement  declamation  is 
accompanied  with  incidents  which  might  shake 
Olympus. 

As  a  picture  of  real  life,  such  as  it  purports 
to  be,  the  story  is  far  too  intense  and  vivid  in 
color  ;  but  as  a  series  of  studies  of  exceptional 
types  of  character,  and  as  a  collection  of  pan¬ 
oramic  sensational  pictures,  it  exhibits  great 
fertility  of  invention  and  force  of  imagination. 
Thirlmore,  the  popular  preacher,  is  painted 
from  originals  with  whom  the  public  is  not 
altogether  unacquainted ;  and  the  church 
scenes  are  depicted  with  fire  and  power,  and 
though  pitched  in  the  satirical  key,  are  not  des¬ 
titute  of  vraisemblance.  The  descriptive  por¬ 
tions  of  the  work  are  nearly  all  of  noteworthy 
excellence,  and  several  of  the  rustic  episodes 
are  admirably  graphic  and  true  to  nature.  Al¬ 
together,  the  story,  though  far  from  satisfactory 
as  a  work  of  art,  possesses  qualities  and  at¬ 
tractions  which  render  it  well  worth  perusal. 

Shakespeare’s  Morals  :  Suggestive  Selec¬ 
tions,  with  Brief  Collateral  Readings  and 
Scriptural  References.  Edited  by  Arthur 
Gilman,  M.A.  New  York:  DodJ,  Mead  dr* 
Co. 

In  his  preface  to  this  little  volume  Mr.  Gil- 
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man  remarks  that  “  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
Shakespeare  in  his  literary  work  to  elaborate  a 
system  of  morals,  nor  to  give  his  hearers  max¬ 
ims  for  their  guidance  in  life  and  this  ad¬ 
mission  would  seem  to  show  that  the  title  he 
has  selected  is  something  of  a  misnomer. 
With  the  contents  of  the  book  no  fault  can  be 
found  ;  the  compiler’s  object  being  to  exhibit 
by  suggestive  extracts,  grouped  under  appropri¬ 
ate  topics,  the  larger  outlines  of  Shakespeare's 
ethical  teachings.  There  is  no  subject  of  hu¬ 
man  interest  upon  which  Shakespeare  has  not 
expressed  the  weightiest  and  profoundest 
thoughts  ;  and  any  selection  of  passages,  made 
like  Mr.  Gilman’s  with  judgment  and  sympa¬ 
thy,  must  inevitably  contain  many  valuable 
truths  and  many  jewels  of  language.  The 
special  feature  of  Mr.  Gilman’s  collection  is 
that  the  passages  drawn  from  Shakespeare  are 
collated  with  Biblical  texts  which  may  have  in¬ 
spired  them,  and  which  certainly  illustrate  them 
in  a  very  interesting  manner.  Illustrative 
quotations  are  also  made  from  various  ancient 
and  modern  authors,  including  Sophocles, 
Cicero,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton,  Wordsworth, 
Bacon,  Carlyle,  and  Tennyson  ;  ami,  to  para¬ 
phrase  a  remark  of  Villemain’s  about  Shake¬ 
speare’s  works,  no  man  who  has  a  tincture  of 
letters  can  open  the  volume  without  finding 
there  a  thousand  things  which  he  ought  not  to 
forget. 

The  Bible  for  Learners.  By  Dr.  H.  Oort 

and  Dr.  J.  Hooykaas,  assisted  by  Dr.  A. 

Keunen.  Vol.  III.  The  Narratives  of  the 

New  Testament.  Authorized  Translation. 

Boston  :  Roberts  Bros. 

In  our  notice  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  this 
work,  we  described  its  plan — that  of  compar¬ 
ing  the  several  Biblical  narratives  with  each 
other  and  bringing  to  bear  upon  them  all  the 
knowledge  that  has  been  accumulated  in  other 
fields  of  scholarship  and  research.  This  meth¬ 
od  is  less  formal  than  that  adopted  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  commentaries,  and  makes  the  results  ar¬ 
rived  at  much  more  intelligible  to  the  general 
reader  ;  and  though  objection  has  been  made 
to  the  free  handling  of  the  sacred  writings,  yet 
the  work  has  been  done  in  a  thoroughly  rev¬ 
erent  and  Christian  spirit.  It  is  important  to 
keep  this  fact  in  mind,  for  most  readers  will 
experience  a  certain  shock  at  first  seeing  the 
Gospel  narratives  subjected  to  precisely  the 
same  tests  and  criteria  as  are  applied  to  secular 
history. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  volume  there  is  a 
highly  interesting  “  Historical  Sketch  of  Jesus 
and  the  Apostolic  Age  and  at  the  end  are  a 
"  Chronological  Survey,”  an  “  Index  of  Sub¬ 
jects,”  and  a  ”  Table  of  Bible  Passages.” 
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New  extracts  from  Moritz  Busch’s  diary  are 
promised  shortly.  It  is  not  stated  whether 
these  again  deal  with  Prince  Bismarck. 

Dr.  B.  Nicholson  has  found  seven  new 
allusions  to  Shakespeare  in  the  century  after 
his  death,  and  will  lay  them  before  the  next 
meeting  of  the  New  Shakespeare  Society. 

Professor  FI  Blass,  of  Kiel,  has  discovered 
on  a  sheet  of  Egyptian  parchment  a  fragment 
of  the  VLef.avimsti  denfiuri^  of  Euripides,  con¬ 
taining  part  of  the  speech  of  a  messenger. 

The  deaths  are  announced  of  the  eminent 
Russian  scholar  Schiefner  and  of  M.  de  Cir- 
court,  the  translator  of  Mr.  Bancroft’s  History, 
and  well  known  to  readers  of  Ticknor’s  Life. 

The  Library  at  Berlin  has  lately  acquired 
some  manuscripts  in  parchment,  portions  of 
the  Iliad,  Euripides,  and  Sappho,  and  some 
Greek  papyri,  with  fragments  of  Aratus  ob¬ 
tained  in  Egypt. 

M.  Tainf.  is  putting  the  finishing  touches  to 
the  third  part  of  his  work  on  “  The  Origins  of 
Contemporary  France.”  He  has  not  yet 
finally  decided  on  the  title  of  his  new  volume, 
which  will  probably  be  cither  ”  The  Jacobins” 
or  “  The  Convention.” 

A  FINE  cylinder  of  Cyrus,  written  in  Baby¬ 
lonian  cuneiform,  has  recently  arrived  at  the 
British  Museum.  It  gives  the  genealogy  of  the 
Persian  monarch,  and  describes  the  capture  of 
Babylon  and  the  death  of  Nabonidus,  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  Belshazzar. 

M.  Armand  Baschet  has  discovered  and 
will  shortly  publish  a  ms.  of  Richelieu  which 
is  said  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest  and  to  be 
the  earliest  of  his  writings  known.  It  dates 
from  1609,  and  is  entitled  “  Maxims  that  I 
have  adopted  for  my  Conduct  at  Court.” 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Rabbi  N.  Rab- 
binowicz,  of  Munich,  the  editor  of  "  variz  lec- 
tiones”  to  the  Talmud  of  Babylon  according 
to  the  MS.  of  Munich,  is  at  present  collating 
at  Rome  the  Vatican  ms.  of  that  Talmud, 
which  is  much  older  than  the  Munich  one. 

The  London  Times  states  that  Rudolf  Falb, 
the  explorer,  has  written  from  San  Francisco 
to  German  friends  to  inform  them  that  a  mon¬ 
ument  in  Bolivia  much  more  ancient  than  the 
times  of  the  Incas  has  given  him  a  clue  to  the 
origin  and  development  of  speech  and  writing. 

An  association  has  been  formed,  under  the 
name  of  the  Society  of  St.  Michael,  “  by  a  few 
men  who  revere  Carlyle  as  at  once  the  ablest, 
boldest,  and  most  earnest  sage  and  teacher  of 
the  age  and  country  in  which  we  live,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  a  more  widespread 
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knowledge  of  bis  writings,  and  of  endeavoring 
to  bring  about  certain  religious,  political,  and 
social  changes  advocated  therein.” 

The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have 
just  completed  for  publication  the  autotype  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  New  Testament  and  Clementine 
Epistles  comprised  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
celebrated  Codex  Alexandrinus.  Only  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  copies  has  been  printed.  A 
facsimile  of  the  first  three  voluihes  of  the  Co¬ 
dex,  containing  the  Old  Testament,  is  now  in 
progress. 

Kossuth  is  about  to  publish  the  memoirs  of 
his  life,  and  has  issued  an  appeal  for  subscrip¬ 
tions.  It  is  sad  to  learn  that  the  veteran  ora¬ 
tor,  now  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  has  been 
forced  to  undertake  this  task  in  order  to  earn 
money,  since  he  lives  entirely  by  the  produce 
of  his  pen.  Otherwise,  as  he  states,  he  should 
have  left  to  his  sons  the  task  of  publishing  his 
recollections. 

• - •«« - 

SCIENCE  AND  ART, 

Remedy  for  Diphtheria. — In  Canada,  and 
we  believe  also  in  Ceylon,  the  following  sim¬ 
ple  remedy  has  been  adopted  with  successful 
results  ;  and  we  have  the  less  hesitation  in  giv¬ 
ing  publicity  to  the  alleged  mode  of  cure  since 
it  has  already  been  tried  on  a  small  scale  in 
this  country,  under  the  advice  of  an  English 
surgeon,  and  because  a  few  simple  experiments 
conducted  with  proper  precautions  would 
speedily  demonstrate  its  value.  A  tea-spoon¬ 
ful  of  ”  flour  of  brimstone,”  in  a  wine-glass¬ 
ful  of  water,  carefully  mixed  till  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  amalgamated,  may  be  used  as  a  gargle 
if  the  patient  is  strong  enough  to  adopt  this 
remedy.  In  extreme  cases,  where  the  disease 
has  extended  too  far  to  admit  of  the  use  of  the 
gargle,  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  burning 
brimstone,  or  holding  the  head  in  such  a  way 
as  to  allow  them  to  penetrate  to  the  throat,  is 
recommended.  A  Canadian  surgeon  indeed 
has  adopted  the  extreme  course  of  taking  a 
small  quantity  of  the  powdered  sulphur  in  a 
quill  and  puffing  it  into  the  throat.  The  effect 
of  the  sulphur  is  to  kill  the  fungus,  which  by 
spreading  over  the  throat  would  eventually 
suffocate  the  patient.  No  harm  can  result  from 
swallowing  a  small  quantity  of  the  sulphur, 
which  if  applied  at  the  first  symptoms  of  diph¬ 
theria,  might  arrest  the  spread,  and  effect  the 
early  cure  of  the  disease.  The  danger  of  in¬ 
ducing  irritation  in  the  throat,  and  consequent 
coughing,  must  of  course  be  guarded  against, 
especially  when  administering  the  dry  pow¬ 
der  ;  but  there  is  less  likelihood  of  this  when 
the  remedy  is  applied  in  an  early  stage  of  the 
disease.  In  this  as  in  all  other  cases  of  dis¬ 
ease,  “  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  ”  Diph¬ 
theria  is  generally  directly  traceable  to  organic 


poisoning  from  sewers  or  drains  or  similar 
sources  ;  and  the  avoidance  of  these  fertile 
sources  of  evil  is  one  of  the  principal  problems 
of  the  age  in  all  countries  and  climes  ;  but 
where  the  infection  is  unhappily  contracted, 
the  adoption  of  a  simple  remedy  like  that  above 
described  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  med¬ 
ical  profession. 

Mr.  Crookes  on  Radiant  Matter.— -On 
December  4th  Mr.  William  Crookes,  F.R.S., 
gave  at  the  London  Institution  an  experimental 
demonstration  of  recent  researches  on  radiant 
matter.  He  observed  that  modern  research 
during  the  last  sixty  years  had  greatly  enlarged 
and  modified  our  views  on  the  constitution  of 
gases,  which  were  now  believed  to  be  composed 
of  small  particles  or  molecules,  that  were  con¬ 
stantly  moving  in  every  direction  with  veloci¬ 
ties  of  all  conceivable  magnitudes.  As  these 
molecules  were  exceedingly  numerous,  it  fol¬ 
lowed  that  no  molecule  could  move  far  in  any 
direction  without  coming  in  contact  with  some 
other  molecule  ;  but  if  we  exhausted  the  air  or 
gas  contained  in  a  closed  vessel  the  number  of 
molecules  became  diminished,  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  through  which  any  one  of  them  could 
move  without  coming  in  contact  with  another 
was  increased,  the  length  of  the  mean  free 
path  being  inversely  proportional  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  molecules  present.  The  further  this  pro¬ 
cess  was  carried,  the  longer  became  the  av¬ 
erage  distance  a  molecule  could  travel  before 
entering  into  collision  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
longer  its  mean  free  path,  the  more  the  physi¬ 
cal  properties  of  the  gas  or  air  were  modified. 
Thus,  at  a  certain  point  the  phenomena  of  the 
radiometer  became  possible,  and  on  pushing 
the  rarefaction  still  further— i.r.,  decreasing  the 
number  of  molecules  in  a  given  space  and 
lengthening  their  mean  free  path — the  experi¬ 
mental  results  were  obtainable  to  which  Mr. 
Crookes  called  the  attention  of  his  audience, 
and  which  were  fully  explained  in  a  lecture  de¬ 
livered  by  him  to  the  British  Association,  at 
SheflSeld,  in  August  last.  So  distinct,  he  re¬ 
marked,  were  these  phenomena  from  anything 
which  occurred  in  air  or  gas  at  the  ordinary 
tension  that  we  were  led  to  assume  that  we 
were  here  brought  face  to  face  with  matter  in  a 
fourth  state  or  condition — a  condition  as  far 
removed  from  the  state  of  gas  as  gas  was  from 
a  liquid.  In  some  of  its  properties,  radiant 
matter  was  as  material  as  wood  or  iron  ;  while 
in  other  properties  it  almost  assumed  the  char¬ 
acter  of  radiant  energy.  We  had  actually 
touched  the  border-land  where  matter  and  force 
seem  to  merge  into  each  other — the  shadowy 
realm  between  known  and  unknown,  which 
for  him  had  always  had  peculiar  temptations. 
He  ventured  to  think  that  the  greatest  scientific 
problems  of  the  future  would  find  their  solu¬ 
tion  in  this  border-land,  and  even  beyond  ; 
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there,  it  seemed  to  him,  lay  ultimate  realities, 
subtle,  far-reaching,  and  wonderful. 

What  is  a  Cold? — It  is  startling  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  little  we  know  about  the  commoner 
forms  of  disease.  For  example,  a  “  cold 
what  is  it  ?  How  is  it  produced,  and  in  what 
does  it  consist  ?  It  is  easy  to  say  a  cold  is  a 
chill.  A  chill  of  what  part  of  the  organism  ? 
We  know  by  daily  experience  that  the  body  as 
a  whole,  br  any  of  its  parts,  may  be  reduced 
to  a  considerably  lower  temperature  than  will 
suffice  to  give  a  man  a  cold  if  the  so-called  chill 
be  inflicted  upon  the  surface  suddenly.  Is  it, 
then,  the  suddenness  of  a  reduction  of  temper¬ 
ature  that  causes  the  cold?  It  would  be 
strange  if  it  were  so,  because  few  of  the  most 
susceptible  of  mortals  would  take  cold  from 
simply  handling  a  piece  of  cold  metal  or  acci¬ 
dental  contact  with  ice.  The  truth  would  seem 
to  be  that  what  we  call  cold-taking  is  the  result 
of  a  sufficient  impression  of  cold  to  reduce  the 
viul  energy  of  nerve-centres  presiding  over 
the  functions  in  special  organs.  If  this  be  the 
fact,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  nature  has  provided 
the  stimulus  of  a  strong  fit  of  sneezing  to  rouse 
the  dormant  centres  and  enable  them  at  once 
to  resume  work  and  avoid  evil  consequences. 
1  his  explains  why  the  worst  effects  of  cold  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  follow  upon  a  "chill  "  which 
excites  much  sneezing.  Shivering  is  a  less 
effective  convulsion  to  restore  the  paralyzed 
nervous  energy,  but  in  a  lower  degree  it  may 
answer  the  same  purpose.  The  shivering  that 
results  from  the  effect  of  a  poison  on  the  ner¬ 
vous  centres  is  a  totally  different  matter.  We 
speak  only  of  the  quick  muscular  agitation  and 
teeth -chattering  which  occur  whenever  a  body 
is  exposed  to  cold,  and  evil  results  do  not 
ensue.  It  follows  from  what  we  have  said  that 
the  natural  indication  to  ward  off  the  effects  of 
a  chill  is  to  restore  the  vital  energy  of  the 
nerve-centres,  and  there  is  no  more  potent  in¬ 
fluence  by  which  to  attain  this  object  than  a 
strong  and  sustained  effort  of  the  will.  The 
man  who  resolves  not  to  take  cold  seldom 
does. — Lancet, 

Does  Oxygen  Exist  in  the  Sun? — Does 
oxygen  exist  in  the  sun  ?  is  a  question  highly 
interesting  to  astronomers  and  physicists. 
Dr.  Henry  Draper,  of  the  United  States,  be¬ 
lieves  that  it  does,  being  led  to  that  conclusion 
by  years  of  experiment  and  observation. 
Making  use  of  a  twenty-eight-inch  silvered 
glass  reflector,  he  took  a  large  number  of  pho¬ 
tographs  of  the  spectrum  of  the  sun.  These, 
however,  could  not  be  understood  unless  they 
could  be  compared  with  photographs  of  meul- 
lic  and  non-metallic  spectra.  By  means  of  a 
Gramme  machine,  worked  by  a  petroleum  en¬ 
gine  of  one  and  a  half  horse-power,  the  requi¬ 
site  electric  light,  equal  to  five  hundred  standard 


candles,  was  obtained.  The  efficiency  cf  the 
machine  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that, 
in  combination  with  an  induction-coil,  it  will 
give  one  thousand  ten-inch  sparks  per  minute. 
Working  alternately  in  his  study  and  in  his 
laboratory.  Dr.  Draper  made  a  large  number 
of  the  required  comparisons,  and  found,  as  he 
thinks,  support  for  his  conclusions.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  last 
June,  he  remarked  ;  “  On  the  whole,  it  does 
not  seem  improper  for  me  to  take  the  ground 
hat,  having  shown  by  photographs  that  the 
bright  lines  of  the  oxygen  spark  spectrum  all 
fall  opposite  bright  portions  of  the  solar  spec¬ 
trum,  I  have  established  the  probability  of  the 
existence  of  oxygen  in  the  sun."  And  to  con¬ 
vey  some  idea  of  the  time  and  labor  expended 
in  the  investigation,  he  made  a  statement  of  the 
production  of  electrical  action  that  had  been 
necessary.  “  Each  photograph  demands  an 
exposure  of  fifteen  minutes,  and,  with  prepara¬ 
tion  and  development,  half  an  hour  is  needed. 
The  making  of  a  photograph,  exclusive  of  in¬ 
termediate  trials,  requires,  therefore,  about 
thirty  thousand  ten-inch  sparks — that  is, 
thirty  thousand  revolutions  of  the  bobbin  of  the 
Gramme  machine.  In  the  last  three  years  the 
Gramme  has  made  twenty  million  revolutions. 
The  petroleum  engine  consumes  a  couple  only 
of  drops  of  oil  at  each  stroke,  producing  two  or 
three  ten-inch  sparks  at  each  stroke,  and  yet  it 
has  used  up  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  gallons." 
Untiring,  indeed,  must  be  the  patience  and 
perseverance  of  him  who  deyotes  himself  to 
scientific  research.  Astronomers  generally  do 
not  agree  with  Dr.  Draper.  We  may  therefore 
safely  infer  that  he  will  not  rest  until  he  arrives 
at  complete  demonstration,  or  other  physicists 
convict  him  of  error. 

Movement  of  the  Sun  and  Stars. — Mr. 
Maxwell  Hall  communicated  during  last  ses¬ 
sion  to  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  a  fur¬ 
ther  instalment  of  his  endeavor  to  determine 
whether  there  is  a  general  movement  of  the 
sun  and  the  stars,  visible  to  us,  around  a  cen¬ 
tral  point.  Some  years  ago,  Madler,  a  Ger¬ 
man  astronomer,  from  a  series  of  calculations, 
placed  the  remote  invisible  centre  in  the 
Pleiades  ;  but  Mr.  Hall,  having  more  elements 
at  command,  finds  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
near  the  double  star  t  of  the  constellation 
Pisces.  Near  is  of  course  a  comparative 
term,  for  the  central  point  is  too  far  distant  to 
be  seen  by  human  eyes  ;  but  it  is  something 
to  have  indicated  even  provisionally  its  Latitude 
and  longitude.  The  time  of  revolution  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  twenty  million  years,  and  the  total 
attractive  mass  of  the  stars  engaged  in  the 
movement  as  seventy-eight  million  times  that 
of  the  sun,  while  the  distance  of  the  mysterious 
centre  is  thirty-one  million  times  the  distance 
of  the  sun  from  the  earth. 
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The  South  American  Cow  Tree. — Alex¬ 
ander  Humboldt  remarks  that  among  the  many 
wonderful  natural  phenomena  which  he  had 
during  his  extensive  travels  witnessed,  none 
impressed  him  in  a  more  remarkable  degree 
than  the  sight  of  a  tree  yielding  an  abundant 
supply  of  milk,  the  properties  of  which  seemed 
to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  milk  of  a  cow. 
The  adult  Indians  would  go  each  morning  with 
their  slaves  from  the  village  or  station  on  the 
slope  of  llie  mountain  chain  bordering  on  Ven¬ 
ezuela,  where  Humboldt  was  stopping,  to  a 
forest  where  the  cow  trees  grew,  and,  making 
some  deep  incisions  into  the  trees,  in  less  than 
two  hours  their  vessels,  placed  under  these  in¬ 
cisions,  would  be  full.  The  tree  itself  attains 
a  height  of  from  forty-five  feet  to  sixty  feet, 
has  long  alternate  leaves,  and  was  described  by 
Brosimum galactodendron.  The  milk 
which  flows  from  any  wound  made  in  the  trunk 
is  white  and  somewhat  viscid  ;  the  flavor  is 
very  agreeable.  Some  time  ago,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  M.  Boussingault  going  to  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  Humboldt  requested  him  to  take  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  investigating  this  subject.  At 
Maracay  the  tree  was  first  met  with,  and  for 
more  than  a  month  its  excellent  qualities  were 
daily  tested  in  connection  with  coffee  and  choc¬ 
olate  ;  but  there  was  no  opportunity  for  a 
chemical  analysis.  The  vegetable  milk  is  up 
to  the  richness  of  cream,  the  amount  of  butter 
in  cream  being  about  the  same  proportion  as 
the  peculiar  waxy  material  found  in  the  vege- 
uble  milk,  a  fact  that  will  readily  account  for 
its  great  nutritive  powers. — Journal  of  Forestry. 

Learning  in  China.— The  honor  of  learn¬ 
ing  is  a  religion  by  itself  in  this  country. 
Learning  is  the  glory  of  the  throne.  There  are 
splendid  libraries  in  the  palace,  vast  collections 
of  books  carefully  catalogued,  and  selections 
for  the  emperor’s  reference.  One  of  his 
houses  is  a  study  where  the  young  princes  are 
educated  ;  scholars  annually  explain  the  sacred 
books  before  him  ;  he  is  the  chief  examiner  for 
the  doctor's  degree,  and  confers  his  rank  upon 
the  senior  wrangler.  There  is  a  printing-office 
in  his  palace,  and  his  poetry  is  sumptuously 
bound  ;  and  there  is  a  hall  in  the  “  purple  city” 
where  sacrifice  is  offered  to  the  ublets  of 
learned  men  and  to  the  emperor’s  tutors. 
Learning  is  the  key  to  the  highest  offices  of 
state.  In  thrse  temple  grounds  there  is  a 
sumptuous  hall  where  the  emperor  is  said  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  classics  and  expound  the  Sacred  Eidict, 
a  series  of  ethical  apothegms  which  the  greatest 
of  their  modern  monarchs  wrote  for  his  peo¬ 
ple.  It  must  be  a  striking  scene — the  throne, 
the  brilliant  yellow  and  green  arches  opposite, 
the  maze  of  white  marble  balustrades,  and  all 


the  dignitaries  of  the  empire  kneeling  upon 
circular  stone  slabs  that  mark  their  position, 
and  filling  up  the  grassy  court  with  their  gor¬ 
geous  dresses.  On  either  side  of  this  hall  the 
Nine  Classics,  carved  on  tall  slabs  of  black 
slate,  are  found  under  wooden  roofs.  The 
lettering  is  only  on  one  side,  and  for  the  sake 
of  easy  reading  is  divided  into  pages,  of  which 
there  are  six  rows  on  a  slab  and  seven  pages 
in  a  row  ;  and  as  there  are  fifty  characters  on  a 
page,  the  number  of  letters  on  one  stone  must 
be  two  thousand  one  hundred  ;  and  though 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  the 
cutting  is  fresh  and  as  legible  as  the  print  of  a 
book.  Books  are  more  abundant  and  the  print¬ 
ing-press  is  busier  than  in  any  other  heathen 
country.  It  is  a  work  of  merit  for  a  man  to 
write  and  publish  and  circulate  a  bcok  at  his 
own  expense  ;  and  the  frequent  receptacles  for 
printed  matter,  so  that  none  may  be  trampled 
in  the  mud,  show  almost  a  reverence  for  type  : 
yet  there  is  little  inspiration  in  their  literature  ; 
it  has  produced  no  great  work  of  imagination, 
no  epic,  no  poet.  There  are  novels,  but  it  is 
said  that  they  are  written  at  the  rate  of  one  in 
a  dynasty  ;  there  are  broadsheets  and  adver¬ 
tisements,  for  men  will  often  place  their  wrongs 
before  their  fellow-citizens  in  placards  on  the 
walls,  as  they  paint  their  satire  upon  fans  ;  but 
there  are  no  living  books  of  the  present,  unless 
such  as  are  now  induced  by  contact  with  the 
West.  The  newsman  takes  round  the  yellow- 
covered  Peking  Gazette,  the  oldest,  smallest, 
most  oflBcial,  and  yet  one  of  the  most  amusing 
papers  in  the  world  ;  but  there  are  only  one 
or  two  and  very  recent  newspapers  in  the  pro¬ 
per  sense  of  the  word,  and  with  an  immense 
population  capable  of  reading  there  is  little 
read.  It  may  be  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  a 
langtiage  which  has  over  40,000  characters,  and 
keeps  15,000  in  steady  use,  so  that  an  artisan 
does  not  profess  to  know  the  technical  words 
of  any  other  calling  than  his  own  ;  it  must  be 
mainly  from  that  want  of  power  to  create,  and 
that  want  of  stimulus  to  progress  that  mark 
the  heathen  religions  of  the  East,  and  have  im¬ 
posed  on  the  people  long  centuries  of  stagna¬ 
tion. — Good  Words. 

RONDEAU. 

O  icom  me  not,  although  my  worth  be  slight. 

Although  the  stars  alone  can  match  thy  light — 

Although  the  wind  alone  can  mock  thy  grace. 

And  thy  glass  only  show  so  fair  a  face. 

Yet  let  me  find  some  favor  in  thy  sight ! 

The  proud  stars  will  not  bend  from  their  lone  beigiil. 
Nor  will  the  wind  thy  faithfulness  requite— 

Thy  mirror  gives  thee  but  a  cold  embrace. 

O  scorn  me  not  I 

My  lamp  is  feeble,  but  by  day  or  night 
It  shall  not  wane,  and  but  for  thy  delight 
My  foouteps  shall  not  for  a  moment's  space 
Forego  the  echo  of  thy  gentle  pace ; 

I  would  SO  serve  and  guard  thee  if  I  might. 

O  scorn  me  not ! 


C.  M. 


